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. Gs/cttccr of the diRtrict. ♦ 


Boundaries and area. 


CAWNrpRE(Kduhpur),o district^ of the Allahabad divisiou lies entirely witliin 
the Dnub. It is bounded on the north-oast by tho river 
Ganges, which separates it from Oudh ; on tho south and 
Bout-wo&t by tho river Jumna, w hich forms the bouiidarj" between it and tho - 
i^Tlns notice lias been coutributid^ niaioly by Mr. F. N. Wright, C.S., vfao adopts a# 
tnalcrialB his own dual settlemcDt report and the parganiih rent-<ratc reports wriUeuby 
Mr. Rack, and Mr. H. FT Evans , notes by Mr. Clnnuout DanioU, late Collector ot C^wupijdNs $ Mr» 
01!^ bU' Robert) Monlgoincrj^* s District Moinoii of IHiff^the Fettfenatut reports oithi, tCOfS aUd 
Mr. (iM^w jtl^ ’^VilUats) Muir ; a tcrnftsulai aitoottnt of the distiiel by Lala DargiU iUd the 
t ccorde of the Board of Ret eauc* 
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Jiilaim and dUiricts ; oa tbo .south-east hy parganabs Cindki hud Kora 

jf lh<T Fat<Ti'pur district ; pud oa the west l»y |fcrga»ahs Tbatliii und*Kanat^j^ Iho 
l^arnkliabiid- distrfet, and j^arganahs Pl)«|>b/iad and AJraiya of the dis« 

trict. . The Cawuporo dislricl li<\sJ>otw'ecn 50' 15'' and 26'" 57' north latitudy, 
and 79' 34.' 45". and 80’ 38" oast longitmU*, and has an t\n^ of 1,495,(521 acres, 
or 2330’65 square miles, of which 8(U,574 acres are enlti rated, and 222,97 1 
acres, including groves, are <*ultnral>le, aii<H 08,073, including roads, virago 
hito8,aud canals, are uiiculi arable In lcSG5 the poj»nbi^ioii niimberetl 1,064,095 
souls, and in 1872 there* vven* l,15d,l8(S inhabitanl'^, or 4i|;^Jo the square mile, 
of whom 13»C5,78() weie Hinflns, 89,215 w'(‘re Musaliiuin*?, and 1,487 wore 
Christians and ollccrsj^ noitlKT Musahnen Windn In ^haIlb the district 
mcmblos a four uncrpial-sidi*d figure, (ho being Mtuiilcd north, south, 

cast, and Wo.st ; the gn'aie^t length frinn norili to suiiih is ahtnii seventy miles, 
and froin ojst to wsL is ^houl •'ixty-foin miles. , 

. • For the purposes of levonucand g'Mieral adininisfration Ihe district lia.» been 
AdministTutive divided into nine i.di'il'. or Iim al mibdivisiim^ In the time 

Uiviaions. of Akbar ilie^'C all ineliid(‘d in Kirkiirs Kananj and 

K}il])i, belonging to Sul»iili Agra, or in Kirlviu Koya, belonging to Htibali 
Allahabad. . The relative position of l?ie v\d and the ntsv parganabs will easily 
lie understood from the following fable: — * 


i^argneiili^ in 
AkbaiN (iiue 

Btloiif*ing W 
iSnkar. 

Now included 
in 

t'argpii.'iht m 
AklMi’s time. 

Be hincin:^ 
^llkikL. 

t(> ‘ Now inclmled 

1 

Bilhaur 

«.• 

Kanauj 

Bilhaur m* 

Bilabpur 

Kalpi 

• 

l)ora*Maj>gal- 
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Dcoha 




Dcrapin 
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se 
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t 
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MujhuwHii .. 
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• 

barli-Salciii'* 

pur 

fiwrt). 

Bara 

.»* 

c 

Akbarpur ... 

Koi a 

«•« 


blttihpnr 

a»a 

Kalpi . 

B]iugnt])iir ... 

Ghdtampur ... 


{ Ghatampur 


Bilhaur and Dooha remained bofiaratc^ parganahn until the cession to Uio 
BriTish. JSunamau was included in Bilhaur during the Oudb administration 
by Almfis All I^hun, but subsequent to tho cession several villages were trans- 
ferred from the uuite<l pargauah to parganah Kastilabad and {>u/ganah Thaiiia 
^ Mr* t^lowdou's report on the census in 1878 ^ivis the total population in tho general state- 
TOent ofr-aroA and populutJon as 165,489 soulb ; suhboquoaUy tho details kIiow those os made up oi ' 
V^,788 llinduB, 89,815 MuKaIntdnSf arid 438 (/hristiaas* In the stfiteincnb ahowing nati^ali- 
tios, ciibUis, and irlbcs vpo liave the Kamo numhor el Musaitnaon aigi lUndus, 4iS C9Mfistiai»li, and 
v,094 Neo><4siatiCB^ who abo must he laeluied amongst C&ststiaoSi hut d|a< id the 

pnrgaiutU toUlft. 


C^WNPO^tk St' 

of thp Fanikliajlmtl diatrioi. Malkonsa is unknown in iliV paQjafuh'jBulcR'.jt 1)0 
id^ntiritil vviih Malgo»>a, ^elcbratod m tlic following, rhj’lnios , 

.* f ** thn-kt mirl'hi , rdl-k>fma4iit , hyaddili Malgu\aba^<i" 

t«if js-liioli the following answer is given : — • * 

** dndH bhdt anr^mfichhh’^Ln rasa yifo /Uhh ATnhjt a husUf^ * 
allnJin^ io tho large nroa of low swaini^y hiiul IVouid ip tlio pfirgniial], avIiioIf 
it breeds large numbers of inostjuitoes, uUo gne^ ^isllJriet^ mid ample 
grazing ground lor caij^le. Another eommenioyalos iho difficulty ol* 

realising the revoniii^Jn former limes : — > * •* 

** Ra<idlahad Mahjosa^ tin pahar fSti t<ftk pahat pana^ • 

• Riti baan plur jmsa ka faisaj* • 

Elliot srtys lliat Malkorisu is thf old nameof Ra&ulabad. {Several villager 
have boon transf(*rred from Rasiilabad lo Deiapu^, and one to Sijiiili,.and all 
still retain the local (kucluha) bigliaof their jiarent parganab in c^mnton use* 
Two villages have' been rceoivefl Iif Rasulabnd from Ino Pfilhaiir garganah. 

Shiiili ^^asJ^brme^ly known as SliiuH-Rakrej, from tho esta.tcs of tins two 
Cluudel chiefs, tlu* Rawat of Onha and t^ie IMna ol Sakrej, hut liotli names 
have now completeljj merged in the name Shiunijpnr, Th<‘ parganuh was for* 
inorly inclu(led*iii Rithur, but tlio CIrhiuJoI entates wore soon separated, and 
a ft <y the eossiop lalukn IVreehfiman was added from Bithur^ and the ^united 
tracts were known as Shiuj^jpar-Rarocluiinau foi some time, but of laio years 
the latter name has fallen into disuse, 

Bitliilr, ouo of the mo^t anoioni subdixisioit-” of fhe eoimtry, has lost its 
individimlily, ha been gradually cut up, and its village‘s transfcrroil toother 
parganahs ; its ecnnpleto a»iniliilatiun was effeetod in ISbO A,D., when it was 
divided between the two fiscal siibdivi'^ions of Shinrt»j[>ur and Jajmau. Bara 
oonipri'.od the Mujijhal optati rofern*d to licreari(‘i\ and was included m Akbar- 
pur before the co^^iou. IShalipur look its name' from a town on the banks of 
tho Jumna where now nniiv^orless ruins of tombs and lomplcs irpeak of former 
magnificence. Wheft Shab[)nr became injunjd by tb<‘ eneroachments ^ tho 
Jumna the chief station of th<' parganah w’^as removed to Tlasna])ur, wducli 
only the Khera remains in the village of l>lu)jpura on tho Kind,* and theneo 
again to Akbarpur/ whence the name of Ak])arpnr-Shalipur. In the records of 
tho seventeen tl^coutury we find Phahpurgi>iogname toaRcparaie t^irkar which 
comprised some twenty-five mahals, among wliieli were the pargaiiahs of Patti 
Nakk&t, Suganpnr,* Bil^spur, Dcrajmr, and JJimgalpur, which were freyuenlly 
given in to a prii^e of tlie royal blood. <*essiou Bhogniptir Was 
eopc^tatodAlM AJisharpixr and%rmod into a separate parganah with the name 
* JNot a&jt|yur jw tbi9 Seimur, an nays m Uir Olasjjarjr* . ^ 

' ^ Mii'. 
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of Bbognipiu'-MdsMag&r, now rarely used. At tbe last seUIemoiit scveraf 
vills^s wore trausfcrred from Bbognipur io* parganahs Akbar|>ur lyit] CShdtam- 
pitr,‘.and S^eral were taken from it and added to Bil[^par, sili 

qnentiy called Sikandra>Bildspnr,. remained a separate parganah till 18Q}, 
when it was amalgamated with parganah Dcro^Mangalpiir. From 1806 to 
1840 it was the jdgir o^f Narindnrgfr, heir of Himmat Bahadur^ the well known 
Goshdin leader.^ Derapnr now inclndes ih^ 52 villages formerly oonstitnting 
the parganah Mangalpur, w'hich had been bestowed as.jdgtr on Mangal Khdn, 
who changed the ijamo *Dera ^to Mangalpur. The villag^e were ro-annexod 
to Derapnr 4n 12]6/a«h‘, and toe parganah, including Sikandra, is now known 
ns Dera>Mangalpar, , * • 

J^’mauisa very ancient territorial subdivision. It derived iis name from 
ltdja Jijhat, tbe founder of'tho kingdom of Jajboti in Bundclkband,*' and 
who built hose a* fort overhanging the river Ganges, of whfch the mound 
still exists, uamilc or so to- the east of Cawnporc cantonments. ^ In disgust at 
his ffuluro to perform a “yayya” he is said to hove given tlio fort and it*- 
dependencies to a man of the awifeper cji&lv. It now gives its name to a 
parganah formed out of iiarts of pargauahs JajinSu, "llitlidr, Majliuvraii, 
Bacheqdi (Montgomery), and Muhi4iui>iir ; tlio lost throe pnrganahs wore 
absorbed in 1215 /aali, aB<} Hithur iu I860 A.D. Majliawau Is still a large 
town -in the south-east of parganah JUjinau. Tbe GsCal honihjuartcrs adjoin 
the Collector's cutcherry. 8arh-Salcmpur is another "ougloincrate parganah, 
being formed after numerous transfers of villages taken from JAjmali, Majhawan, 
Muhsanpur, Ghiitampur, and parganah Kera of ilie Fntehpa( district. Balcmpur 
comprised originally the Bais^ estaCes, and Snrh the Gautam estates of the 
present parganah. Tlie fiscal headquarters were removed to Farwul from 
S&rh as more ’ centrally situated. Balempur too was offtn coupled with 
Domanpur os a parganaliin our earlier records. Muh.'>unpar has been w'rongly 
described by Mr. Elliot as no>v included in Sdrh-Salcmpnr. BAwatpur- 
Haswliapar (locally so called) is the well-known scat of the Cbandcl-Rdwat 
''Gaddi” to the west of Cawnporc, and not in the southern angle of parganah 
S&rh, where a more hamlet utterly belies any traditional notoriety. Ghdtam- 
pur comprises the DikluL territory referred to hereafter and 63 village^ 
forming the subdivision Akbarpur-Birbal, ctflled after Akbar’# famous Vazir 
and formerly included in fcJbMipur. From 1215 /asli they h%ve been oomplett^, 
amalgamated, and the name AkU.rpur>Birbal is almost forgotton> Borne ppr* 
tion appears to have been known as parganah Shn&yut-Fjc&i, 

^ See Qwetteer, L, 11. >■ JM, ItC . 
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dnUrel^ merged in parganah Gb&tampur. Besides the paf^nalts drendjenutnera 

ted, Oaiimpqro At the cession contained parganahs Anraiya, Eananj, and' Kora-; 

^tndli, to which were snbseqnently aldded talnka Bhndeli and parganah’s ^niattia, 

Tinwa, and talnka Bhuna-Bir&i.. •A.nraija* Was stibseqncntly transferred to 

Bt&wa, Kora-Amoli toFatehpnr, and Kanauj, Thattia, and Tirwa ib Farnkhabad. 

The following statement shows, the number of estates 

othcr^tatistics of tlio existing sqbdivisi'ons ; — 


Presciit tabbii. * 

Pan^auah. 

• 

• 

Number 

of 

eatalCB. 

• 

Land reTc- 

1877. 

• i 

i7rc?a in 
acres fb 
1877. 

• 

Population 
111 i»72. 

« 

Popula* 
|Uon petf 
square 
mile. 





Jib. 




1 

Bilbaur 

Bilbaur * 

163 

1,94,170 

118,704 

96,489 

520 


( 

Bllliur ••• 

) 


t 

• 

U 

Sbiutfijpuir \ 

Shiuli 

> 447 

2,74,847 

168,988 

• 141,842 

98*606 

627 


. { 

Shiiirujpur 

0 

m 

m 

*434 ' 

• ^ 

d 1 

Rasulabad 

Has u [abaci* ••• 

106 

1,95,750 

14*, 236 


( 

Bithur 


# 

4 

flajmau < 

Jajmau 

Cawopoio city, 

( 

2,63,331 

108,868 

, 266,670 

1,010 

5 

Sarli Salcnipur 

bktb halcuipui, 

S15« 

2,9ft 870 


99,803* 

487 


Akharpur J 

Akbicrpur 

290 

2,22,675 

156,030 


412 

7 

Dcrapur • •#. | 

Vi i»ipur 
Sikandia 

} 

2,78,316 

206,869 

128,868 

887 

8 

Bh Off in pur 

Blioffuijpar 

L S6l 

2,n|480 

180,011 

104,161 

870 

S/ 

dbatampur . 

Gb&caiuimr 

374 

2,92,150 

219,442 j 


* 362 


TotAl 

« ••• 

«2,550 

21,62,588 

1,495,621 1 

1,255^439 

. 490 


Atlor the cession two sadr amins by the titles" of mufti and pandit were 
r' iConits* appointed under section 2C>, Beguintion XVI.'^jnf 1803, for 
• iirying cases relating to moveable and immovenole property 
np to Bs. loo. The mufti drew a salary of As. 100, the pandit of Bs. 60 a month, 
with a fco of one anna in tbc rupee on each civil suit. There yras no munsif. 
By Regulation X^lll. of 181 4. the sadr amins were empowered to try suits to the 
extent of Bs. 150, receiving's a remuneration fur their trouble the price of stamp 
papers upon which the petitions of plaint were written". In the year 1817 a 
munsif was appointed to Kauanj and Thattia, and another to Sikandra and 
Anraiya, with powers to try cases relating to moveable proiiorty to the amount of 
Bs. 64, according to the provisions of Begnlation XXIIl. of 1814 ; the only remu- 
neration they received was the valne of the stamp duty on the petition of plaint. 
In the yoar 1819, owing to the increase of work, a third sadr amfn was appointed 
m^er sectibn 65 of 4he Begnlation above cited, with the same powers and allow* 
luuiii as the others. By j[legnlation II. of 1821^0 powers of the mnnsifis andsadr 
amfiiB wlcd extended, tiifi former being authorized to decide oases to the amount of 
£s. lOQif afid the kttarlw the amount of Ba. 500. By BegtdaUon X2^1I1. of 
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1824 monUily salarioA'of Es. 100 oath, with an allowanco of Rs.. 20’fop e«itaij<* 
lisHmoni, wore fi\od for, the sadr aimns instbad of tho formor moido^of pA^yrtiottt, 
aiid by Kogulation IV. of 1827 they were rnipoworod to try all orij^inal ^tuilw 
not exceedintf Rs. 1,000, whothar .UMtitnlcJl by European British subjeeis^tn 
natieos. When by Roj^ulation I. of 1820 the tiiivl oi eircoit oriniinal eases was 
transferred from tho court of appeal at Bareilly to tho Conmu«<sioners, the mufti 
of that court was ap)>ointed extra widr ainhi in Uiis district njioii tho salaty ol 
lls. 200, which ho drew trom the court of circuit. jOn tho 11th December, 
1832, a new arran^Teniont under Ri ^filiation V. of 18.*)l,w;ib tnudo. A statc- 
inopt of the difforent olfices* of native judffcs then establishod, with their juris- 
dictions and allowanijos, is given below : — ■' 



Alhwattces 


t 


Jurisdiction. 




Salary 


Est iMmli- 
mi at. 


Tola!. 


Pruiripal nadr rniim ... | 

Kadi aniiQ .* ••• «•* . 

IdiuHif d I'st division, cily of Cawu- 
porf I 

Ditto 9 nd (liKo, Cf 1)1)01 

Ditto 3 rd ditto, ShiiMii)par 

Ditto 4 th ditto, Itasulubatl 


SniU not < xcpc ding 

IN 

•>,000 

Rs 

• 4»10 


dill o 

1,000' 

' S60 

Dll to 

ditto • 

dSo 

100 

1 

Ditto 

ditto 

300 

IMI 

Ihtto 

ditto 

300 

1 • 100 

Ditto 

ditto 

300 

1 lot) 


e 


Ra 

10 ) 

60 

40 


Km 

500 

300 

J40 


40 

40 

4t> 


no 

no 

140 


Inthe year 183f> Uio allowance for tlic prineijial aniin’s'^ostabliblimoiit 
was increased to Its, 150, Jor that of tho sadr ainin’s to Jlss 80, and for that 


of the munsif s to 30. In this year tho paro;anahs of Thsitlia, Auiaiya, 
and Kanauj wore Iran^feried Irom this district to Farukhabad and 15t:iwa. 
Another munsif was subsequently appointed, and the mu^sifis wore fixed as 
follows : — ' e 

Isf divi$ion . — Conipribing kotwali of the city and tliana Sirsaul. 

2n<i JmsioH * — Coinpribing thjuas Colonol^pnj and 13ithfir. 

3rd divimn , — Comprising tlianas Gajuor, Ghatampur, Akbarjiur, Majliu* 
wan, Sachondi, and JIhognipur. 

4ith divUwn. — (Jomprising thjinas Sluurajpur, Shiuli, Bilhaur, and Tiahti. 
bth dividon. — ^Comprising th&noa Dorafmr, Basulabad, ^ikaodra, and 
Mangalpur* , ^ 

Tho cutchorry of tlie niunsit of the fourth division was at first at Basdla- 
bad, and was afterwards removed to Derapurt In t^’^^bnuiry, 1846, on the 
ooraplotioQ of the i^e^arrangemont of the revenue and p<d!ec divisions, tho 
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jtirUrlictionB of the munsiA divisions wore again altered ai)d fixed with roforonoo 
to th<c‘ra 2 — * 

• I diw<{irtn.—(lity and cantonments of Gawnporo. 

'5 2n</ dieistoft.— Parganabs Bith^r and J[£jjnau. • 

3rd d/emon.— Parganohs Sdrh-Salempnr, Akbarpnr, and Qb/ilasnpnr. 

Ath dk'wioH, — Parganabs Bboguipnr, Sikandra, and Derapur. 

^5th d/owzw«.— Parganabs Bilbanr and Sbibli-Shiurajpnr. • 

Tho principal sadr amin, subseqncntly known as snbordinato judge, was in 
1868 invested witbtlyjqiowersofa judge of a smalj causP'conijj over Uio city and 
c i\il station, wbiob powers were extended over tbe \^o](5 parganah of'di^raan in 
1871. Tho numsifi at Derapur* wa* reduced in 1862, its jftrisdiction being 
included in tliat of Akbarpnr, and thatoi Shiurftjpnr was included in tbo’juris- 
rliclion of Ibo raunsif of Oawnj)oro in 1867. In *1877 tliere was ouo subor- 
diu.'dc judge, having tbe pow.ers oT u judge of a smaU canso'coofband jnrisi 
diction in appeal cases andoiigiiufl suits in the whole district.# There wore 
throe inunsils ; (1 ) the city mnn If, with jurisdiction over parganah Jajmau, 

including tho city of Cawnporo ; (2) the nninsif of Akbarpnr, with juris lietiou 
over pswganabs j|)ordpnr,i Akbarpnr, Bhognipur, Ghatnuif.ur, and-Kasdlabad ; 
CA) tho munsif of Shiuiajjinr, with jurisdieWou over parganabs Shiuraj[mr,^&}irh- 
.Saletnpur, and Billiaur. Tho cantonment magistrate has jurisdiction in ‘potty 
ei\il e.iso.s occurring within tho boundaries of cantonments. 


Tlio number and distribution of inagislprial and revenue officers have been 
’ • given by Mr. Montgomery iir) to the year 18i5. Tne ordi- 

Executive Stan. ^ * r 'it i ii i ‘ 

ijary exccnlivo stall consists ol a magistrate and coJloctor, tt 
joint magistrate, and one or two assistant mtiglstrates, of whom ono is inve.sted 
with full powers. In addition there arc two deputy culloctors, ono of whom is in 
ttliargo of tho Government treasury. Tho lahsilJdrs of tho nine 'parganahs aro 
generally invested with magisterial and revenue |)owers#)f the lowest grade, and 
there are two honorary magistrates, Thakur Uyiin Singh of Klitinpur, w'ith local 
jurisdiction in the parganah of Dertipnr, and Obaube Sidliari Dal, with juris- 
diction thronghont tbe district, but practically o.vereiscJ only in parganah t^biu- 
rdjpur. A military otneor as cantonment magistrate has the powers of a joint 
magistrate within the cantonment boundaries. A deputy inspc'ctor of coistoms 


lias his hcadquattors in Cawnporc, and ihuro aro two assistant dcTiuty opium 
agents, ono of whom has his hoadquartors at Ankin, in parganah Bilhaur ; tho 
other at Cawnporo, with a branch estalilishmeuWaf Jiurai) in parganah Akbarpnr. 
There is a district BU|j«tiStondettt of fiolice, under whom is usually stationed an 
asbistant district superintendent of police, Tho civil surgeon has charga of 
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tho jail and ..city digppjiearie't, aidod by an awstaofc snrgoon. The* exacuHve 
eo^heer of tho Ganges , Cana], Oannporo brtinch, has his headqaar^n tpCawn- 
'pore, as h<» also {ho assistant engineer in qhargo ^ the lo-wor snbdivisioni witli 
other assistants according to ^r^ssuro woritr Tho oxeentive engineer {fn 
charge of tlie Etawa branch has his headqn'U’teTS in Etfiwa. A district 
o!»ginecr is in charge of tho public jw^orks of fhe district, and there is a large 
railway stdlF connected with the East Indian and Ondh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
ways. An inspector of post-offices and a deputy inspector of schools are also 
stationed in Cawnpore,. and the Bank of Bengal is officyrpd by an agent ami 
(generallr> an accountant.* 2T branch of the Bank’ of Upper India (liimitod) 
is located m edatonmonts ; also nlanagct^ by an agenit and ao(^antant 

The whole district is a large alluvial plain, generally level, nitli aslope 
GcocTal appear* north-west to south-east, in which direction the eonntry is 
, . alrrioit universally drained, the cvceptions ^oing tho small 

streams that ^jpn into the Gang) s The highest land is along tlio Ganges cliff 
and that portion of the district which lies between the rivers Songur and 
Jumna.* • 

Tho following table of asiert lined Leiglifs aboyc the level of Uie in 

this district i‘ coiinulod flora therocordb of fbo fh^cat trigo- 
Ilolgfits , , ' . * . 

nonietiual suivev * — • 

^ ^ Hftgiit in 

fittahuve 
mean sea \ 

• fn rt^ 


Nt{*nics of sUtions 


IX diut li 

bv spirit 
lortllin^ 
opeiationo 


Hemarks dc sc**iptiot\ 
. oi RUlumg 


On Cawn- 

POltP 

CrAHORH 

Caival. 


N&nfm lanctun 
Kaiaun bridge^ 

Bail way culvert 


Old bench uiaiL. 


Cawnpore raltif ay rtuttdii 


Pllnik of mtleatono 

Top of cetttLo of west para*- 
pet wall. 

Top ot parapet of small 
oul VC rt, about hai f a m j le 
west of Cawnpore railway 
btatton. 

Mark BpM cut on cornice 
o\<ST north archway ol 
towmg path ot railway 
bridge^ naaimg over 
Qanpci* Oanaly and ta 
yards from poled gato*post. 

comer or 

Cc^wgol north passonffer 
a plajtfoxmt exactly oppoaite 
centre of statldn. , t 


CJLWifPORE* 


Namet of lUtfoni 


Off ISabt In- 
pi \K Kail- 

WAT 


% 

0 

i< 

K 

& 

M 

1 




Cawoporo i ail way station 


Nfgiin junction 


• • ... 

169 

, 4I29lil 

Ditto 

• 

, 

169 

' 409*66 i 

Great i ngononn trical 

survey 

•et 

4U7 75 

bench-mark, Caiiupore* 



Grand Ti^nk Road .. 

••• 

% 


Allahabad 



. 127 


Dehh 



^6i 

> 4(3 03 

Bridge over canal 

« 

••f 

« 

sea 

413‘76 

If and n junction 

e 


• 

199 

46162 'I 

Ditto 



ISO 

449 6H 1 


t». 


191 

447 76 

Ditto 


—* 

I3« 

448*7 6 

Ditto 


• 0. 

1S3 

446 11 

Ditto 



136 

41V25 J 

Great irigonoinetncal 

survey 


449 80 

bendh-mark. 

t 





Ninun junction 

• *•* 

tee 

MB 

441 69 •( 


•«« 

see 

189 

4 19 62 1 

Kdndan bridge 

. 


•M 

445 29 { 

Tartauli bridge 


»ra 


443 80 { 

Niudn function 


*«« 

143 

436 67 1 

Ditto 



;46 

435 49 > 

Bbadsana bridge 


sat 


44U 67 

KMo jonction 

M» 


146 

483-54 { 

• Ditto 

•M 

• z 

147 

481 74 1 

Jsgatpur fHldge 

MM 



498 67 

Great thgenoiuetrjQAl 

lUrtcy 


. 48484 , 

bench-marks i 

* f 

y 


• • 




s 


height tn 
f0€t above 
tnfan ^sea 
' level. 


Deduced 
by spirit 
levelling 
operations 


41^71 


BemaikS) and desotiption 
ofstatloAS. • 




Lev* I of rails op^^site cenit a 
of Btatipn-bouhe. This 
• heif^t corresponds to a 
height of filO'OO feet 
above the latum s£ the 
Lucknow •branch section 
of the Ottdh laiiway. 

I Blinih of mUdltoncs. * 

Stone B Ml iml)edded 7 feei 
s uth-^ast of caiuit mile- 
stone No 169 The top 
is about 6 inches abore 
the surfaco ot the ground. 

Top of milestone^ which is 
near B M ^ * 

Top of parappt. This bridge 
is situatea between the 
197th Grand Tiunk Koad 
iDiicstone from Ailaha- 
bad, and the 169th canal 
milestone from Nandu. 


PUnUi of milestones. 


Stone BM- imbedded two 
paces from north-east 
Oorner of Kahuna cUauhi. 

Plintli of milostoncs. 

'op of centre of west para- 
pet >\alh 

I Plinth of milestones. 

Top of centre of west para- 
wall, 

’iinth of iuilest0ti4s« 

' Top of centre of ^ * 

patwaU. , 

Stone fi.M. 

from tt a t tt 'fM t «mw 

ot «l«gk(pit Sft^.etoidck 


2 
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ManiGS of fttaiioBi. 


Htighi in 
/eet 
mian 

$9ea level 


Deduced 
by Bpirit 
leyelling 
operationft 


Bemarks, and deaoripticlci ^ 
of statiooa. / 


I Kundn junction ... 

Ditto ‘ ... ^ 

. Ditto ' 

4' Ditto 
Ilatkiip'Or bridge 

jNanun junctiuii ... 

^ * • Ditto •«. 

KalsauU bridge ••• * 

• _ 

T^fAun junction • ... 
Bari^ bridge 

Great* trigonompirical 
. bcncb-iuaik, Bftra. 


Long. 27' 10" 


rimtB'of 


milestones. 


42»7l 

*422*22 


Top of centre of vest para- 
pet valb 

I Dlintb oi mil e<it ones. 

Top of centre of v^c^i para- 
pet wall. ^ 

Dlmth of miie&tone 
Top of centre ot v cst para- 
pet wall. 

Stone B.M. itabedded two 
pa«‘es from not th- west 
corner of Bamli canal 
. cbifUki. _ 


Ok E. I. 


Allahabad 

1.4 

•M*' 

118 

JiAlhVfAX / 


Ditto 

. , 

... 

117 

0 

Allahabad 

. 

oe« 

122 

IB JK 


Dehlt 

*•« 

M. 

St>6 


Allahabad 

sas 


121 


Drhli 

... 

•m 

26- 


1 

A JIahabad 


*••• 

120 

O 

i 

Dchli ... 

... 


268 



Jdjmau «. 

Lot. 86“ 95^51" 

• •• 

Mt 

1 

at f 


41317. 

413*28 


407*88 I 


» of milestones. 


ppek mark stone. This 
station is situated on the 
eastern extremity of the 
high ground orerlooking 
the Ganges, and on which 
formerly stood the fort 
attached to the Tillage of 
Jajinan» zillah andtahafl- 
^ri Oawnpore. The sta- 
tion is on a mud pUttform 
raised about 8 feet in 
height. 


Allahabad 

••• 


118 

Dchli 

••• 

ft. 

270 

Allahabad 

... 

••• 

117 

Dehli M« * 

««• 

f.f 

271 

Allahabad 

fK. 

»•* 

tie 

Dehli t*. 

•46 

•ft 

279 

PaU tetegtapb i>66<> 

•ft 

•ft 


I 396*04 I Plinth of (broken) milestone. 


flteth ®* *na. 

on mtA side of C^rand 
• jieMb! Moad. opposite to 
Mahdrajpur Far'a 
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tlie nortb of pjCrganah Bt^lhanr and discbarges into iihe Oangea at Hahdora. !!!1ie 
ntinor streams are the two rivers Non (the vord Non seems to impl^ smllness, 
n’qt saltnes^ : the 'one rising* in the swamps of parg^nah Bilhaur and falling 
into t^o Ganges near Bithdr, after passing a short distance through the lovt* 
lands called kachhdr(theold bed of the Ganges), and the other draining parganah 
Akbarpnr and passing through parganah Gb^tainpur into the Fatehpar distrtot. 
Each river is fringed 'with a belt of land more or less cat np into ravines by 
erosion, acoording to th'o volume of the stream. 7hus the ravines of the P&ndn 
only cotnmence to be’ o^ any importance in parganah Rdrh-Salempnr, and are 
there only nndulatiilg, and nowhere ragged or wild, whilst those of the Sengnt 
rival the favincs srhirhline tho river Jnmna^ and^ are lat'gely covered with semb 
jangle of hahM, ehenkar, and other forest trees, and are full of door and nilgdi, 
and nOap the, Jumna itself leopards are not niicommon. Other still smaller 
streams which di%.in limited areas are tho ^Dharia, Kaiw&ha, and Lilji ndlas, 
which ‘drain *Derapur, theViaukhia in south ^liiAdjpnr, the Pag^aiya in Sdrh- 
Balempur, and^hhoha, Ohharija, and Suj&ri iu Hasdlabod. 

Besides the rivers theio aie several natural reservoirs of water of the char- 

, , , „ actor of swamps and lakes iu the distriot. Tho former aro 

Lakes and shila. . . , . V ^ / 1 i » 

found pruicipally mt^he north part of parganah Uasulabad, 

where they drain by two or three outlets into tho river Rind, and the southern 

portion of parganah Shinrajpnr, draining into the Lankhia n41a. Tho principal 

lakes are that at Gogomau in parganah Akbarj^nr, wbicb’forms one of the beads 

of the south Non river; that at Rahnus, a land-locked basin in parganah Sdrh- 

Balempnr; and that at Jalidngirabad in parganah (jrhdtampnr, whion drains into 

tho adjacent river Non. A peculiar featuro in parganah Slkandra is tho long 

drainage line, known as jbil Sopau, which stretdies right across the parganah 

into parghnah Bhognipnr, where its channel deepens into a raviny watercourse. 

As its windings follow those of the Jnmna, from which it isjllistant from two 

to three miles, it may be an ancient bod of that riveti but no tradition eziets to 

support this theory. Its bed is cultivated, sometimes nobly, and it is edged 

for its whole length with high banks of poor sandy and gravelly soil, ofbsn nearly 

worthless. 

There is no forest land ; here and there tracts of waste land are covered 
_ X i j- ^j<^h tfAdi (Butea frondosa)'; the largest oompa^ areas heittg 
orsi a» ] g ^ parganah Bilhaur (neai Hamn), pargsmUl Akbarpnr 
iQMsr Bi&ra), and parganah Dentpur. Bot theee Ae &st disappearing before 
the advance oul|ivation.‘ , * t ***%•• • 
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Thd character of the soil Taries much hetwoen the Ganges ahd the Jnmtta« 
8(^ ’ • • * district indeed is popnlarly divided intd the Gangds-and 

• ‘ Jnmna pargandhs, bat there is* a oonsidet^ble tnlot intermB- 

diate between the two clearlj defii^ed divisjoija tbns summarily deseribed) tusd 
the varying characteristics of the district are best shown by takingdbe several 
dudht or inter'riverine tracts in order from north to south. The rivers above 
detailed give the following duSs^ which include the several parganafas of the 
district noted with them^ : — ’ ’ . 

(1) Isan'Ganges, parganah Bilhanr j (2) Gange^P^ndn, parganahs Bil- 
hanr, north fihiurfijpnr, north J6jman, and noK’h SArh-Balmpur ; P&adn> 
Bind, parganahs nortb*Ka8iila}}ad,«iorth ShinrAjpnr, sonth tf^jmau, and south 
B&rh-Salempnr ; (4) Rind-Bengnr, parganahs Dera*MangaIpnT and Akharpur ; 
(5) Bind- Jnmna, parganah Gh&tampnr ; and (C) Sengnr-Jumna, parganahs 
Sikandra and Bhognipur. . , / * 

On the north of the Isan is i leyol loam tract. The Isah itself |iow8 in a stra* 
turn of light sandy soil easily, cut away by the action of water, 
Iiaa'Osngos. blown by the winds int<' undulating hillocks. .A belt of 

land lining the river is annually submerged more or less, and is thereby fertilized ; 
irrigation too fri^ the river is possible and common. The high lands near ilie 
Isan contain the only true sand (hMr) in the district. The Ganges for the 
whole of its coarse and in every paiganali is edged with a belt of hard soil cut 
into ravines by the drainage streams which reach the river. Owing to the 
constanterosion and denudation the finer particles of alumina have been carried 
away, and a red silicious soil remains. This tract in the settlement records 
called the Ganges cli£ The cliff varies in abruptness, fine bluffs stand ont 
into the river at Durgapur (parganah SbiurAjpu]:) atid the old site of J^'man : 
and the line of demarcation is in general very distinct between the red soil of 
the tiijgW lanfi ailjd t^o low-lying alluvial tracts or islands (kotri) loft by the 
river when its volume of water decreases. > 

The breadth of the allnvial plain through which the Ganges wanders is ten 
miles, and.the river has in its constant changes of bed cat away most of the 
alluvial estates or kattris shown in the map of 1840, the most 
nent being that of Domanpnr in parganah jSArh-Salempnr. Bilnvion and 
alluvion are la constsot progress, and nnder recent instructions a ntgiater 


of riparian wtates, subject tajnifih changes, and which is annually ooxteoted, 
in maintained, nile oC deep-stream for deciding dispttlds w 
owoenb^ being nijw abrogated^ lew difficaliy wUl* be eii^Mitlllld 1 
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in providing for th« in ooBaeqamt liabilii^’to revonoo 

of-dstatra oo affected., Betireen Bithfirnpd dd Ckwnpore'thfre jp « tract 
oflow'lymg land ’made up of pure allntial deposits, and evidently the s&- 
maios of a former bed of th^ river Gbi|iges. This tract is (udled kachUdr, 
and its physical characteristics have necessitated spedal treatment in assessmant. 
Descending from the Ghanges cliff by scarcely perceptible gradations, we reach 
a strong loam* tract which stretches the whole lengtii of tiied^^ot. 

This tract was and is the best irrigated and the roost ^densely populated in the 
district, and possesses, in roads and markets, higher advantages than any other. 
Water is j^or was ^)ofore the bonstr action of the cahal) some twenty feet firara 
the surface, .and lai'^a bodies of the indnstrious olaks of Kdfmis'avail them- 
sdves'Of and enhance the natural productiveness of the soil. The Grand Trnnh 
Boad connects it thronghout, with the large commercial city of Cawnpore, and 
now the canal hjis stimulated the growtl^ and mannfaotnre of^indigo to snob a 
.degi^ that*^umerods factories, situated sowas* to command nearly the entire 
area , -have boon and are being built. Throughout this tract largo tisar plains are 
interspersed, and it is often spoken of in the settlement records as the ^ar-Mmat 
tract That part of it which lies in the southern half of par^anah Bilhanr is‘ 
remarkable for its large shallow swamps and broad drainage oonrses,” which 
deboW*!) into the north Non. This area was known m the old settlement rejporU 
as tke Jh&barg&on or “ fen” villages. 


As we approach the river Pandn the soil becomes lighter and more sandy. 

Os OSes Undo. For the Upper portion of the ^£^^rge of Ihis^river the soil 

has a grey tinge, which becomes a it;ore prononnoed red 
towards its month. The ravines are nowhere abmplf,*bfit rather nndnlat- 
ing, though, as nsnal, the fields interspersed in them oonbun mneh knnkur, 
and tile soil is.impoverished by erosion and denudation. The river itself is 
lined with a narrow belt of allnvial soil which is known by various local 
names, such as “Aondoc,” or “tordt,”. Leaving the valley of the 

Pfindn we come into the great central loam tract which jBtretofaes the whole 
length of the district throngh parganahs Rasdlabad, Shinrfijpnr, Jfijmaa, and 


y6oda-Bln4. 


B4rh. Generally speaking, the dharacter of this loam is 
decidedly Hgbter than that of the loam north of the river 


Bfindn, whilst the flffmot of Basdlabad^ more closely approxipaates to tiiat of 
the Jh&bargion of parganah Bilhanr, owing to the presenoe of huge swattpa 


1 A oarioiu Itwtuee of sand eroppifig up in dlsMO is noted lipddir. 3*90 fa vfflliea 
Pwanporwa sad BsttowUpa* , « 
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« • ^ 

• « 

and rioe huda. Aa yon proceed down the P&ndn-jUnd dudb %e soil gets 
lighter* and HgRier, till in the eaateraiuoat portion of pargahah-Sdrh it rea^- 
b^B the red soil of which S shall presVntly apeak. * • . . . ‘ 


In BODth Shinrdjpnr we haveai systeQ) of swamps and rice tracts. that 
drain into the stream eallod Lankhia, which discharges into the P&tidn, and 
here water is at 20 to 29 feet from the sqr&re. As far as parganah J4jnian 
this is partially irrigated from a canal distributary,' and it was intended 
to take the Lower Ganges Canal down it, a project* which is now in abey- 
ance. This tract is. fully, though not densely, populated, but it has not the 
advantage of the industrious Eiirmis. The HiiftP {or ArinR as it itMSometimea 
called) is well known for ils peculiarly meandering course ;^its Ipeallongth is 107 
miles, as com|>ared with the direct line of 55 miles from its entry into the dis- 
trict toils exit. ^ It flows tlirougfa a stratum of distinctly red soil, which is found 
in an almost le^el plateau stretching, inland from beyond tl)p* uneven 'ground 
skirting the river. In his report on }>arganah Hasdlabad* Mr. E|^'ans speaks of 
the richness of this plateau, and in p.irganah Akbar]>nr, Mr. Wright records that 
it is a fine sandy loam (one of the host soil$ we could have), with regular fields 
unmtxed with dsar, in each of which a well can be dug, with water obtainable 
at 25 feet to 30 feet distance : the well lading at least two to three years. The 
ravines increase, in abruptness and wildness as the river flows eastwards, the 
rod soil plateau is thereby only more removed from the river : we find* the soil as 
good in parganah Sdrh, though irrigation is less freejueni, owing to a rutliergreator 
distance to water. South of*the Rind is a third (Mitlat tract, strotohing through 
parganahs Dera-Mangalpur, Akbarpur, and Gbdtampur, tho cliaraotor of the 

• foil getting somewhat lighter as you go oa'.tWArds. Though 
Rind-Songar. . , , , . . 

considerable areas of waste land are scattered throughout 

this tract, they do not consist of so sterile a soil as that which chaiacteriscs the 

^aar of the Ganget-Pflnda dudb. Tho tl^ar is loss impregnated with salts, and 

there is more jangle, .which implies some degrcif of fitness in the soil for 

cultivation. Parganah Dertlpur is drained by the Lilji u41a, and parganah 

Akbarpur by the river Noli, of which tho principal sources are tho Narha and 

Gogomau lakes. The wells in this traot are generally plentiful and lasting. 

mieir place has been taken in a large portion of parganahs Derapnr and Akbar# 

pur by the £t&^a terminal of the Ganges Canal, and in Gbdtampur by areceutly* 

.coustructed distributary of the 'same branch ; whilst towards the east the 

clgiracter the subsoil is so to the stability of common {huohAa) walls 

that iheit place is supplied by a comparatively aheap brick well. 

* • 

* The «f this river has bstn taiHifnUy deilved^tom ” Bind,” a SMa oC.baA etatncter 
lltii o{«Sgsiwi eownMi BOsh sc ftose oC tids river 
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< * 1 
The Sengur^ has op either side a narrow plateau ofrod 8oil| but the ravines 

^ , which edge this river are so steep and rugjired that, it is 

Sengur-Jumoa. , ® _ T ,, , ^ 

. ^ . < removed *8ome distance ^rom the riVer: the ravines oontaiQ 

blit few fields of impoverished kimknry soil j[exoei>t where a better soil has been 
formed by the deposit of the washings from above), and ti^e bed is lined with 
a narrow strip of alluvial soil or which near the confluence with the 

Jumna, owyig to the waters of the Sengur being dammed up by the greater 
volume of the Jumna stream, spreads into* a wider and richer belt of alluvial 
deposit called kaohb&r. The Sengur before it roaches parganah Ghdtampur 
takes a rather sudden turn to the^uuth, and encloses belwooti itself and the river 
Jumna, into which it flows, the parganahs^of Sikandra and Bhagnipur. The 
soil of these pkrgaiialfS is locally called d6mai ; it ib, however, very different 
from the Mtnat of the more northern duAbs ; it contains much more sand, and 
being left almost entirely unirrigated, owing to the groat depth to the spring* 
level (60 to 8# feet), itii»is,%ith rare exceptions^ net 'worked up fo that degree 
of Teitility whftjh we are accustomed to recognise by the word Yet 

it is largely poptilated by the inilustrious Kurmis, and will, when the proposed 
caual distributary puts it on a par with other parganahs regards irrigation, 
and attracts population, as it undoubtedly will, be one of the mSst fertile tracts 
in th(t-dibtrict, * * . • ^ 

The Jumna is fringed wifcli a deep belt of abrupt ravines, sometimes 
extending two nnles from the river bodi Outside these are the soils which 
resemble those of Bundclkhaud, the parwa^ mdr^ ktib^r^ and rdkar,^ Irrigation 
is absolutely wanting, but, excepting kdbar^ most of the soils are foHile, though 
liable to be overrun by the kdns grass. The river JumQs£ is lined in places 
favourable for its deposit by a rich belt of alluvial soiU The portion of this 
land that lies above the ordinary water-line and is only rarely flooded is coIIcmI 
Kachhdr; where ‘back w'atcrs push up into it, and being held Jip by the volume 
of the main stream, annipilly de])osit a rich layer of mud (called nauleva)^ the 
term hondar is used ; while the strip nearest the river is called tardi^ and the 
onlturable land in the bed of the river is known as tlr. 

The conventional classification of soils is the one common in the Dn£b : 
QonveatioDai cImI- (1) the lauds immediately adjoining the village 

acation oi soils. highly fertilized and cultivated; (2) maty ha, or mid* 

lands ; and (3) ba/ha, the outlauds. Each principal soil therefore may be 

divided into the above classes, again stibdivided into iirigated or uuirrigatedL 

Hence the classificatbn. of polls for^setUemetit puifposes has been ra^er minute^ 

but for the present purpose the following snmmaiQ wiB luSoe s-r-. 

^ The naipe of this rim Is ssid fco he4eri?ed from the triho of Setigar Thlkyuis aetlled* 
oa it in the Etawa dlstnst (Osseueer, IV., 226), In C6wnpor6 jspailhiuue. Uuter Is a, 

f Gasetteer, 4 
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Kamo of juttgonah. 
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14 
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15.007 
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•M 
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27,148 

B302. 

■21,076 

17,800, 

17,484 

1,262 

I 6304 

48,269 

80,3114 

01,549 

so 

21,829 
668 
29,009 
7376 
26,665 
19,671 
18,680 
> 1393 

18,734 

07,212 

1,04,366 

1,03,748 

ef.m 

^35 

98,S 

7375 

7U0i 

^292 

53,445 

00315 

112328 

146,148 

69,957 1 146,01% 1*214,032 430,904 

10,546 

1 

|6,661» 

W,^ 

489,736 1 870,642 


There are altogoUior forty-two ferries in the district, 1^cint;^-BiDe of 
which are across rivulets, and are only worked for four or 
rcrrics. , . months in fhe year. There tro thir^n <ftf the Glun^s, 

one on the J nmna, four on iho Isan, nine on the P&ndo, six on life Bind,, six on 
the Sengur, and three on the Non. The receipts during the year 1876-77 from 
(he lease of tolls ajnountetl to Bs. 21,526, which was credited to the local road 
3 uul ferry fund^idminisfored by the vicj-president of the local funds committee 
«in^ the magistrate of the district : — • 

List of ffrrifs in the district of Caumpore. 


Name of 
parganaht 

Name of village 
nciir the ferry^ 

Name of 
river. 

Name of 
{>argaiiab.* 

Name of village 
near the ferry. 

Nome of 
riter- 

rhiurajpur 

8 

Biiiidi aMvta 

Ganges 

•M 

Bilhaur 

Akbarpur-Sengh, 

Ganges. 

JliUo 


Samyihi Kadhau, 

Do. 


Do. ... 

N&n4mau 

Do. 

Oitlo 


Dikrn (Ihat 

Panda 

... 

• Do. ... 

Near DilHaar ... 

liao. 

Ditto 


Kashipur «•. 

Kind 


Do* ... 

1 PacbmahU do.. 

Do. 

K4th-Bii1ouiimr 

Dhoiirt 

Ganges 

•me 

Do. ... 

Rarai Ghit 

Do. 

Ditto 


Naj^garh 

Do. 

• 8 S 

Do. •«, 

Kakr5 Purwa of 

Fdnda. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


SrcI^U m* 

Biffsingpur ««. 

Panda 

Kind 

»•« 

Doo ••• 

Maija Shamspur. 
Baranda 

Tsan. 

Ditto 


Gopalpnr 

Do 

.*♦ 

Do fo« 

KuTsi 

F&nda, 

Ditto 


A kbarpur Baroi, 

Do, 

••• 

Do. ... 

Kakwan 

Do. 



Baotipar Bikar* 

Ganges 


Bhognipur, 

1 K^rtala 

Jumna. 

Ditto 


gawj 

Bithiir Patkapar^ 

Doo 


Do. ... 

Mawan 

Songur^ 

Ditto 


J4jmau 

Do. 

VO, 

Do. .o. 

Chaparghata m* 

Do. 

Ditto 


Permit Ghat .•« 

Do. 

»«• 

Akbarpur, 

Mandauli ... 

Bind. 

Ditto 

•*1 

Khcori ••• 

Do. 

MO 

Do. ... 

Birpur Nikaiia 

Do. 

Ditto 


Tikr4 

Fandn 


Do. ... 

Knmhhi, Bihari 

Bengittv 

Ditto 


• 

Pipori .s. 

Do. 

• •0 

Deripur^. 

, Obat. 

Derapur 

Do. 

Ditto 


Pipargaviil •«. 

Do. 

000 

Do. ... 

Ilawispttr 

tK 

• Ditto 

•** 

Fatoi^ur 

Do, 


Do. 

ludrafch ^ 


BiHistir ^ 
•' DHto 


3aa j eti Bidahihpur, 

^iangea 

•M 


3lando4 

*•* 

Ankia • ••• 

Do. 

•. .. 


! Do. ••• 

Gaun \ 

1 Be. 


9 
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T)i 6 smaller rirore are dry^ except in the rains, or when sarplus eanal 
water is discharged into them. In the rains they are orossed by rado. boats 
or rafts made of a dozen inverted gharrcn uoaring a platform of fiar(|le-work. 
The Ganges was formerly crossqd by a bridge of pontoons at Oawnporo, which 
was maintained all the year round, but was ‘removed in ,1875 to EAlpi, on the 
completion of the Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway bridge, and has taken tlie 
place of a* bridge of boats there. The Jumna is crossed at Ilamirpur by a 
bridge of boats, which is broken up dnring'tho mbnsoon and its place supplied 
by ferries. Both tlie'QjmgcK and tho Junrma annualfy affect the villages on 
their bauka by allusion and diltwion, the former river in thb greater degree, but 
the deposits of the latter are generally the snore pormnSjent, being forrated into 
tracts (called kachhiiV) only accessible to and affected by liigh ffoods. The 
Ganges and* Jumua are in tho rains navigable in all parts for boats of 10<) 
maunds burthen, and upwards, but in the dry season tho frequent shallows 
prevent navigation, Accept for boats of smaller burthen. 


‘There arc two branches of tho Ganges Ciinal running through the district. 

, . • Tho first, known. as tlio Cawnporc branch, enters tho dis- 

Canals« , . , 

trict at Aima, in par^anali Bilhaur, and flows down tho 

Pondu'Ganges dv('ib for 47 miles feet, discharging into the Ganges at 
Cawfij^orc through a scries of locks which maintain communication for boats 
with the uavigntion of the Ganges. It is spanned by 29 bridges at a distance 
of about three miles from each other, except in Cawnporc city, whore they are 
at more frequent inter^'als. Its ’velocity varies from three to four feet jkjf 
second, and its depth from 7^ feet at its entry to 4 feet at its discharge. It sup- 
plies numerous r^bahas or subsidiary irrigatiop ebaunels, ahd’ commands nearly 
the entire Du&b, its water being carried on beyond the point of disehargo by 
tho Halwa-Khpndwa distributary into parganah Surh-Salomjmr. Another dis- 
tributary connected with, hut leaving this branch of the'Ganges* Canal mucli 
higher up, and called th% Kanswa r^jbaha, penetrates the Pdndu-Rind’dafib as 
far as Eaindha, whore its surplus w'aters discharge into a ravine. The stream 
is generally six feet deep when tho canal is full ; at Aima its breadth is 46 
feet, and at Cawnporo about 32 feet. In 1872-70, 65,261 acres were irrigated, 
being distribnted as follows among diiferent kinds of crops ' 


^Acres. 

Gardens and oreftards, aid 
Sngarcano 5,ai9 

Caroala ... 93,956 


Acred. 

PnldM " t,, 9^940 

Cotton ... 4 

Indigo 15,678 


Aoro»s 

Poppy • 659 

Tobacco ••• ao 
Aliscellatieoua 6<6 


The water-rent paid in the'samo year waa Rs. 1^9,901. The total, gross 
income of the canal was Rs. 1,48,998. The expenditure dn origiaal works of 
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Gardens and orchards 

Stigarcane 

Cereals 


improvement was R«. 43,1 and on repairs Us* 14,090« The ’establishment 
employ^ oij the canal cost Rs. 27^66. . 

« In 1876-77 the total irrigati<m was increased to 88,856 &cros, sCs followe:~ 

Acres. ^ * Aercs. .Acres. 

1,866 Fatses * I,I77 Poppy 1|878 

... « 3,741 Cotton ••• 6 Tobacco * IS 

... 57,996 indigo ... 98,449 Mieocllaneous 934 

The water-rate paid was Bs, 1,72,83d, and patwdris received R8M3,231-d-10 
as fees for attendance. The distribtitarias of this branch were originally so 
badly aligned as to interfere in almost every possible \^ay with the natural 
drainage of the codhfiy. Jminonse mischief has .been theoresnli, bpt schemes 
for romodelligg tho distribularies ^n accordance with bettoy principles have 
been submitted which embrace nearly tho entiro system 6f irrigation bpth on 
tho right and left banks of the main canal. None, however, have ap yet reached 


completion, though tho principal ones (the “ Nadiya” and the right, bank”) 
are in course of progress. * • * • • •• • 

Tho second or Etdwa branch enters the district at Rdnipur, parganah 
Derapur, and after running south-east, and then south, for a longUi of 44 miles, 
reaches the Jumna at Fatchabad Q'ardntba in parganah Ghitampur. It has a 
vcloeitj" of threfTibot pef second and a ^eplh of five feet, and is* used only for 
inigation. It supplies four rajbahas or distributary channels, and is spanned 
by sixteen bridges. There arc no locks or weirs on it, but it was originally 
intended to communicato for purposes of navigation with the Jumna,* and a 


large store of material was ^collected for the construction of locks similar to 
those at Caw^poro ; tho last two miles, however, were never oven dug, and tho 


surplus water, already at a very low level, is discharged into a ravine at Baksara. 


Tho width of the stream is from twenty to twenty-fivo feet, and its depth from 
five to six feet during a full supply, in the upper portion, but tho water falls to 
on insignificant level below Akbarpur. In 1872-73, 21,219 acres* wore irrigated 
by this branch, consisting of ; — • 


Wheat 

Barley 

Bico 


Acres.* 
... 7,193 

••• 7j394 

... 262 


Gram 

Indigo 

Bjugarcane 


Acres. Acrca 

633 Poppy 4.. 614- 

M 2,831 Garden^t and orchards 893 
1,921 Miscellaneous •»* 778 


In the samo year tho water-rent paid to tho canal department was 
Its. 47,470, and tho total gross inoomo of the canal was Es. 49,759. There 
was expended ^n repairs and in^rorements Rs. 31,062, dnd on establishment 
Rs. 10,673. In 187^77 tho irrigated area from this branch had iaoreaaed to' 
55,437 acres, bearing the following crops 


Geteala 

Ooltob 

IbtMoea 




Aana, 

BaliM 
> Indigo 
a Sngarcaao 


# 


Actn. 

M4S 

8,478 

s,oeo 


Poppy 

Qudens 

MiaoellaaeeaB 


% 


Acres. 

7oa* 

yap 491 
an 780* 
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^ The water-taie coUeolod amounted to Bs. 1)17,319, and paltr&ris reoeiTed 
fees amounting to 3,313 for their attend^oe. The two principal distribu- 
taries, the Boona and Akbarpur, are taking water to tracts hitherto afasolntoljb 
dry, and are aligned on the true Water-shod, and are, it may bo said, invaluabla 
A largo distributary, tho GlULtampur, connected with the general scheme of the 
Lower Ganges Canal, has recently been taken off at Bannsjdkha, and is intended 
to supersede the 'badly 'aligned channel of tho Ti^ain, and to carry water, not 
only to the drier tracts of parganah Gb&tampur, but also to parganah Kora in 
the Fatehpnr district. ' ^ , , 

The navigation on the (tangos Canal arriving at and departing from 

■ *■ CawnpoTO during 1872-73 was as follows tn luannds, at 
Canal nwigatiou. oq , , * 

28 maunds to the ton : — 

' IJimm I C^. Down, | Cfp, 


Grains 

[fp. 

.10,657 • ^ 

Down 

2.27.674 

Cotton 

-o» 

\4. 

Vs, 686 

UilBccdd.., 

S30. 

S,769 

Salt •«.* 

Mctala 

1,36S 

9S,756 

38,388 

61H 


Biiili in jjf mate- 
rial 

Miaoellaneoufl 
goods ..a 
Firewood 


Bamboos 


•1,688 ?«100 Squared );u)los, 0?0 by talc, 

» 

10,8^7 17,660 T»gii .. B9 „ 

••• 1|34,200 Misodlaneous 

litnliet • •a t»650 „ 

by talc Live stuck ... 65 down. 


400 by talc 
90 .. 


47.489 amaurfds 205 by tale, 
5.u7|850 If 65 II 


Tlioro is at Cawnporu a considerable watcr-pdwor in tho Ganges Ct^nal 
wliieh is used to work two floar-mills by moans of turbinos. The Lower Ganges 
Canal was intended to pass through the entire length o'f tho district down Uiu 
Pdndn-Riud dudbf taking the place uf tho existing Ifanswa. This tract, however, 
is sufficiently irrigated from kuchcha wells, water being at an avefagu distance 
of only twenty-five feet from tho surfaoo, and tho scheme is, temporarily at 
least, abandoned. Other portions of the scheme, tho Gh&tampnr already nototl, 
and the chaunc} designed for the Sengnr- Jumna dudh, a tract entirely nuirrigated, 
gnH with water at a depth of sixty to eighty feet from the (jjhrfaoe, will bo of 
inoalcDlablc benefit. ‘ 

Tho means of communication in the Cawnpore district are exceptionally 

good, and there are peculiar advantages for export and 
Cofflnnnieationa. 7 \ . 

import. 

The East Indian Railway runs through the distriot from the soutb-easi^ 

. following a oourse parallel to the Ganges fill it reaches 

Cawnpore, when it tnms la a more direct westerly direotion 

and fflrosses both branches of the canal and the Pindn and. Bind tirm. The 

stations are diitinnt front Cawi^re city as follows 

Sarasol IS Bijtes B. ' Bilk ♦** ■fi** 2' 

Btittpoc ... U m W> jlbfidlisk « ... SB . « W. . 


Bsilwayi. 


Sarasol 

Btittpoc 


IS Bijtes B. 
U • W. 
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The Oadh and Rohilkhand Battway commonicates ^itii t&e SSaat Indian 
Railway station, but has a statici^ of its own ncAvet tiie cJty. It cfosses the 
/langes by a finebrid^, on either side of which the trains stop foi* line^ear 
messages and to take up passengers The. length of the bridge is 2,6d0 feet, 
comprising iwenty>fivo spans of 110 feet oaeh, and two spans of 40^ f^t each. 
The average depth of the foundation weUs below low-water mark is sixty feet. 
Th(v bridge was oommeooed just ^before the monsoons of '186d, but com- 
pletion was delayed some two or three years in consequence of eight wells 
having fallen over.(lpring the rains of 1870, ajler which the piers were newly 
designed, and operations 'again commenced in 1871 on now fonndStions. The 
approximate^st of the whole •work from the rommencomentto-the time it was 
opened for traffic, including superintendence, protection works, approaches 
(Ondhand CawnporC), and all works connected therewith, was abont 20 lakhs. 
The bridge isjjrovided with an nppor and lower roadway, and a],bfbo’t-pas8en- 
gors, horses, and cattle pass through the lower or snb-way. Trains and all special 
traffic, such as loaded native cuiton carts, camels, elephants, and evetything 
that cannot pass throngh the snb-waj^ pass along the upper way. Qood 
metalled roads^ arw prqvided on each side of the river as approaches to the 
upper and lower roads. *• 

• The roads of tho district may be divided into three classes : first, those 
raised and metalled ; secondly, those raised but not metalled ; 
and lastly, country cart-tracts. Li the first class aip five 
roads : — • 

(1) ^he Allahabad .and Dehli road, also called the Grand Trunk Road. 


MetaUed roods. 


* It mns in this district from a point one mile west of Ankin 
to Pnrwa Mir on the eastern border for a distance of 64 


miles 7 furlongs. (2) A road oonnecting Cawnpore with R41pi, metalled 
thronghont its eiftire length of 48 miles, and bridged at the Sengnr-Pundu 
and Rind rivers.' (3) A metullod rood bridged over iho Non, P4nda, and Rind 
rivers runs to Hamirpnr, a distance of 35 miles, and connects fiundclkband with 
the railway. (4) Another road runs from Cawnpore to Bitbiir, 13 miles, bnt 
has been much mjnrod by the encroachments of the river Ganges, being cut 
away for two miles between Kheora and Gangdpar. (5) A metalled road also 
oonnoots Mal4r&jpnr on the Grand Trunk Road with Bi{>osi Najafgarh, a dis- 
tance of four miles, bnt is of no importance siaoe the decline of the indigo 
industry formerly centred tiiere, and luw now been rednoed to the seowd dass. 

Of the second c^pss roads, the prinoij^ak is th6 old Mughal Boad (Barak 
Bddsh&hi)* from Allahabad to Agra. It enters the district to 
UamstsiM mad*. ^ ^ parganah Ghiitampnr, and 
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nianing p&ra>lel to the Jimnaa throt^h pargaaahs Ghitampar, Bhogaipar, aad 
Si^ddm^ by the tbwna of those aames and M^^nagar, passes oat* of the distriot 
into pargauah Aaraiya in the £t&wa district near Khw^a Phol. In nutay p!aoes« 
are still to be seen the ruins of Koq UiuArs, which served the doable purpose of 
lighthouses And milestones, f he road crosses the Sengur near its oonflaence with 
the Jnmna at Obaparghata by a fine bridge commanded by a fort, both bnilt in 
the time of ‘the Emperor Anrsngzeb. It is now to be made a first-olass road. 
Other roads of this class hre railway feeders) and ran, one from ShinrAjpnr on 
the Grand Trunk Road through Shiuli to Bdra railway station; another from 
Bilhanr thro\igh Ka£%van on the banal and Rasdlabad to the Jhinjhak railway 
station, and thende through Mangalpur and Sikandra Ito the Jamna in tbo 
directiod of Jitlaun, a total distance of 50 miles ; a third oonnects Cawnpore 
directly with *Narw8l, and again with Sdrh and Qfaatampnr ; a fourth runs 
from B&ra bijjthe Kdl^i rqpd to Akbarpur, Berapur, and Manga^nr, a branch 
connecting Dompor vid Rasdhan with Sikandsa, miles ; a fifth runs from 
Bithdron the Ganges across thedistriot in a north-west direction rid Chaubopur, 
34 miles.* These roads are partially protected by cuherts against the action 
of natural drainage, and ;vre anuually repaired after the raios, so far as funds 
will allow. They are under the uharga «f the district engineer, and the annual 
cost of maintenance is for the first class Rs. 333 per mile, and for the second 
class about Rs. 20 per mile. . 

The cliief bridges in the district are, a bridge o*7er the river Rind al 
Raipur, on the "Kdlpi roa<l, coKsisdng of one span of 100 
foetin width, oonstmetad in iron of “ Warren’s girders.” 
A bridge at Bhannti over the P&nd\i river, of brick, contaiifing three arches of 
42 feet span each, also on the Kalpi road. A bridge at M4war over the Sengur 
river, of brick, containing four arches of 40 foot span, also on the K&lpi road. A 
bridge at Bangawan, on the Ilamlrpur road, of three arches, ^Swo of 30 feet and 
one of 40 feet span, in brick. A bridge on the same road at Sambbni over the 
Rind river, containing three spans of 40 feet each, in brick. On the Grand 
Trunk Rood over the small stream called the Non is a bridge of three arches, 
two of 13 feet and one of 30 feet span, in brick. A bridge on tho same road 
over the Isan nadi, containing three arches of 40 feet span each, in brick, has 
recently been <»Tried* away. There are sit othe^ bridged of Ifss importance 
having one or two spans each of 30 feet and under. , 

The encamping grounds <m the Grand Bead arc Ifal^iilpar in 
Encsmptog«oan4a PWa?^»KSilfb5^alempur. Oawmpow^^ldnpn^^ 

Chwbep\ai ia par*-; 

ganah Blthanr, and Arwa! in pmmiub jKlhaiir ; UtcM on the K^pi road are 
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SadaeDdi'in parganaL Jiijmaii, B&ra in parganah Akbarpnr} and Big and 
Bhognipur in parganah Bhognipvr ; and those on .the^ Hahiirpur raid- aw 
Bidhnn in parganah Jdjloian, and Oh&tampnr in parganah Cih&tanuptir* 

The largest towns in the district ar^ given below, with their distance 
from Cawnpore as t^p crow flies, and their population : — • • 


e Names of towns. 

ia|.j 

Hi 

P^O- 

lanon. 

• 

Karnes of iowns« 

8 

uu 

a 5 S 

Poptl- 

Utioo^ 

itkbarpur 

•• 

•v* 

••• 

• 26 

4811 

kiabfiilipur 

V 

e 

•M 

ta« 

•13 

S,S6S 

Amrodha 

»•« 

"♦•a 

42 

2,983 

Majhiwan 

••a 

•I* 

12 

2,620 

Aealntffanj 

jm 


68 a 

3*497 

Makanpur 

aas 

^a. 


2,802 

Bfinip&ra MaL£r&j 

•«• 

30 

2,132 

Malun * 


aaa 

15 ■ 

2,137 

Bllra 

*ss 

••• 

2a') 

2,879 

Mangalpur 

a»a 

• •• 


. 8.1T7 

Barel Oarha 

••• 

•ft 

IS 

2,701 

Masw&npnr 

••• 

• •e 

• -6 a 

8,477 

Bhognipur 

• St 

•f 

41 

1,113 

Mii^anagar 

64« 

• A 


2,406 

Bilhaur 


• •• 

34 

• 6Ji59 

Karwal 


*••• 


S,5U 

Binaur 

• 

SM 

lie 

2,017 

Pandri 


• t* 

18 

■ *,6S8 

Bipo^i Kajafgarh 


16 

• 2,459 

Panki Gangdganj 

• •• 

‘ 8 

9,(tlS 

Bith6r 

• •• 

• •• 

)2 

7 768 





• S.341 

Old Cawnpore 



4 

2, 582 

pLpargawdn 

a«« 

•aa 

9 

8 878 

Cawnporo City only 

••• 


80,960 

IjokhraLai 

aas 

•a« 

88« 

2,300 

(''nnlonment 


• •• 

• «« 

31,640 

Tura 

at 

aaa 

28 

2,002 

Chanbepur 

.M • 



2,^66 


aaa 

aaa 

48 

1,979 

Perapur 

M. • 

• •• 

s 

35 

2,149 

^ Rasdhan 

•aa 

aaa 

42 

8,887 

Buudwa Jamoll 

«•« 

26 

2,674 

BasOlabad 

»oa 

aa* 

40 . 

4,331 

Gajner 

•ft 

••• 

*24 

3,530 

Rataupor 

aaa 

aat 

36 

8,128 

OhUtampur 


• •t 

26 

3,350 

Hawatpur 

aM 


5 

8,699 

nbKUsganj 


• •• 

34 

2,939 

Kuia 

aaa 


28 

1,811 

Juhi^ 

»«• 

•••* , 

11 

4,063 

Sacbendi 

•• 

• 4S 

18 

4,802 

Jeora 


••• 

4 

3,677 

Sargivtn Bu/urg 

• 96 

SO 

J2,099 

Kfik&dco 

••• 

• at 

.5 

2,0&9 

Sarh 

>•« 

»•» 

15 

1,983 

Kakwan 

y* 

••t 


2,081 

snukrpur Pr6s 

• 9» 

27 

2,576 

Kashi f nr 


••• 

26 

4,66*2 


••a 


23 

4,179 

Katb&ra 

• tv • 


14 

3,571 

Sikandra 

aaa 

• 99 

45 

2,952 

Kbamela 

• 

• • 


36 

2,710 

Hiiaol 



15 

8,740 

Kun&n 

• •• 

at 

28 

3,037 

Sisaman, suburb of Cawnpore 

2 

2,916 

L&lpar 

aaa 

• aa 

28 

2,168 

Targaon 

aaa 

• at 

19 

3,034 

ilandauU 

••« 

• 

f 

• aa 

23 

2,445 

Tilsabri 

aaa 

aaa , 

11 

2,760 


Climate. 


The climate of Oawnpere is characterised by extreme heat and dryness from 
March to Juno, during which period the wind almost invari- 
ably comes from the west, and violent dast>storms and noca- 
sionally hail-^torms occur. The thermometer in the shade slands at an average 
height of do”. About the 15th of June the rainy season commences, and the east 
wind brings np heavy clouds whipp pour intermittent showers over tho district till 
September. Even at this aeasoQ during any breaJc in the rains the heat tltf> 
stm is most oppressive. From>lbh 25th of October till the end of DeoasslieirtilMi 
iMhtfaer beooifles gtadn^Dy cocker till it resembles tlie riimaie-tKt Boglaiid in 
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Floods. 


to Marc^ it agkin gradaaUy beoomoa hotter. Tho moat nohealtl^ t&ie cf the 
year* is at the cbd of th<e rains, when the moistoro in boiAg rapidly abaprbed 
by. the still powerful rays of the aun. At tins season tbe mortality Arom ferer^ 
dysentery, and diarrheoa is very ^preai. * 

The district is not liable to excessive Aoods, except when the B&mganga 
and other smaller streams of Ilohilkhand, when in flood, diB> 
‘ • charge their waters into the Ganges. The latter river then 

occasionally rises rapidly-as the suri>lus watir of this drainage system falls ’into 
it at different points abopt 90 miles above Cawnpore. 'Its effect thou is to dam 
up the waters of thJ Kun which 'discharge below Bithdr,*dnd so to flood and 
saturate lands already full of moisture. The low-lying tract of oci!}ntry betueon 
Naw&bganj and Bithdr, called tho kachh&r, and probably an old bod of the 
Ganges^ has f ocently suffored much in this way ; largo areas have been rendered 
unoultnikhle aa(f have boon abandoned, and a quinquennial settlement has been 
resort^ to in hope*of encouraging its reclamation. The ordinary flood level 
is from 10 to 11 feet above tho height of the river in the hot season. In the month 
of September, 1874, the (ianges roto to 14 feet 4 inches above low-water level, 
its highest recorded rise, and was running from 7 to 8^ miles.an hour for several 
days. At the end of September, 1873, the Ganges rose to T2 feet 2 inches 
above low-water level, and was running for somo hours at a rate of 6’36 mjles 
per hour, but the flood in 1872 is said to have boon somewhat higher than this. 
The district on the whole is well drained by numerous smkll streams, such os tho 
Chhoha and Laukhia already mentioned, the Liljf^and Batwkha in parganah 
Derapar, and the Paghaiya in Sarb-Salempur ; the catch-basins of these streams 
are of limited area, but fJiose of the two small rivers Kon are pf greater extent. 

a 

The following table gives tho total rainfall at tho principal stations of tho 
. district for tlie years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from rotums 
existing among the records of the BoardJof Revenue 


Bainfall. 


Names of stations. 

1844-46. 

1645-46. 

1846-47. 

1847^8, 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

Average. 

Cawnpoiro 


SM 

ssie 

S7’94 

39*61 

81*29 

89*41 

30 80 

80*08 

,Akbarpur 

S.s 

sst 

B4'04 

20-CS 

20 68 

28*45 

16-81 

94*19 

99*44 

Bhogoipur 

Sea 


IS'Sl 

S7‘04 

18*99 

82*72 

15 97 

90-SS 

80*38 

Bilhanr 

SSS 

a». 

S4'S9 

18 29 


98'09 

17 81 

81*80 

84*44 

Derapur 

as# 

f 

•«« 

9A-S4 

90*10 

8171 

9VS7 

17 64 

Ml 7 

SMS 

Gh&tampur 

•0* 


SI CO 

22 7« 

I7-2S 

99*98 

17*98 

> SI -49 

W47 

Rasiiiaba^ 

• •• 


m? 

17«46 

1780 


88*68 

SS'SS 

tl-TS 

Birb^Saleinpar 

M* 

S4‘ 

84*15 

S7'M 

SS‘7S 

17*88 

99*1 S 

S3'49 

bhiur&Jpur 

•ee 

se« 


89 88 

91M 

. 19*88 

«HI 

KTC^a 

t4'S4 

Sikandra 

•«s 

MS 


« 84*89 

tS'M 

9S'4S 


«9’81 

9«74 

Bacbeodi 

se* 

• a* 

••• 



16*80 

«f*«i 1 

‘ ’ A 1 

1490 
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Again the average total rainfall for the ten yeara 1860<"61 . to 1870*71 
waa aa follows . . ’ ’ 


• 

Period. 

• 

s 

M 

1 

00 

s 

A 

to 

V 

to 

1864-66. 

to 

\i 

tx 

rC 

2 

<o 

CO 

\ " 

i 

4 

<a 

«o 

.^4 

1 

1 

I 

Ist June to 30th 

97 

illl 

3M 

81 -a 

18-8 

96*6 

Ml 

43 6 

16 0 

.3SG 

38*8 

September, 
let October to 

05 

■ 

« 

8-^ 

•3 

5 

il 

’ 4‘6 

•4 

14 9 

8-4 

January 


■i 





■H 

• 




February to 

1*0 


•1 

*6 

8*4 

*7 



1*0 

1*6 

3*9 

SUt Muy, 


Bi 

• 



• • 


• 

— 

• 



Ira 

39 > 

3^ 1 

n 

32 0 1 

27-8 

32*1 

48*7 

rai 

41M 

46 G 


3iil 

! 


■ii 





BIH 

— 



The ibllowing table gives similar infonnatioa for succeeding^yoars 


• Period. • • 

• 


■ 

eo 

GO 

s . 

V) 

t- 

co 

' • • 

to 

¥ 

r-s, 

1 

# 

' 2 
r*. . 
oo 

Imt June to 30th September ••• 


S9*4 


29-7 

27*0 

2?-6 

20G 

Ut October to .list January ... 

•at 

23 


Ai/ 

I^iL 


1*5 

1st Fcbruaiy to 81^1 Mdy ...« ... 


0*3 


0 1 

0.7 

BI 

HI 

... • 

• •• 

1 32*0 

! 30 9 

29*6 

27 7 

j 80*8 

! 25 3. 


Aaiinal kingdom. 


P-A.KT II. 

Proi)IiC'tion6 op the District. 

A list of the animals oominon to the Dnab districts Las boon gi\en in the 
iutrodiietion to tbo ibnrth volnmo, and to tin's tho reader is 
deferred for details. J^Uffdi still wander tbroogh the few 
patuhes of jungle which remain ; leopards ore found near the contlaenoe 
of the Sengur and tho Jumna, ravinc*docr along the Jumna, and black buck in 
small and decreasing numbers throughout the district. Qroy partridge, quail, 
and hares are not uncommmi, and a few black partridge are occasionally found 
near the Isan river. Bustard are sometimoa soon near Ghdtampur, and geoso, 
duck, teal, -and other aquatic birds are common in all tbe jkils and lakes during 
tho cold weather. Children are now and then carried away by wolves, and 
deaths from snakebites are very common. Howards varying from two to three 
rupooB aro givof} for tho dosiruetiou of wolves according to age and sox, and 
four to eight annas each for the destruction of venomous snakes. In 1871, 28 
wolves and 355 snakes j in 1872, 224 wolves and 262 snakes ; in 1873, 84 
w^vos and 5J5 snakes ;^nd m^l878, 323 wufvda and 5 leopards wem destroyod’ 
amd |ta._^.0 wore distrilatod in reward. 
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The breeds of cattle more ocMnmonly used for agricultorol pnvposes are 

fiomishc ositio number, and not particularly good inr q^uality. . The 

' <2e«t or oobamon country stock, bred from the ordinary oow 
and the bull (sinr) which the re%ioa8 customs of the peo[d#aUow to wander 
free through the coantiy,i8 generally small in stature, and of a dull dun colour. 
It is not worth more than from ten to twelve rupees, and lasts but for from five 
to six years. The Jamnait, or breed from beyond the Jumna river, is somesrhat 
superior, of medium stature, and usually of a dulfred colour. Bullocks of ‘this 
brood arc worth from fit^n to eighteen rupees, and list as many years. The 
JCentoariya breed frohi the banks of the Ken river in Bundofknand gives a strong 
hardy animal of a>{cd colour with a white faee, which fetches aa high a price as 
thirty to thirty-five rupees. The Paintiya breed from the G%hra river are 
long-hbcnod, •rather wild, and fetch from tweuty-fivo to thirty rtipeoh each. 
The name •is said to be derived from an old legend ascribing the origin of the 
brood to some* thirty-tfve {jpaintis) villages a1qpg*tlio Oaglira. The UurUhith^ 
from the Haridna country, is a slow breed, worth only from tliirteen to fiftoen 
rupees, and lasting only from ton to twelve years. The Mewdt is another breed 
sometimes met with, short-horned, largo, and heavy in the hind quarters, but a 
good worker, and worth some twenty, to twenty-five rupees. The Bltaddimri 
from the Cbambal ravines iii (he Agra distriot is a Jew, poor, rough breed, worth 
from ten'io fifteen mpecs, and lasting but about five years. Some ofibrts have 
l)een uiade to improve the local breed by the importation of English stock, but 
they are unsuited to the cunutry and the habits sof the people, and require 
greater care and more food than the ordinary husbandman.can afford. Horses 
are not bred to any extent in the district, and the sheep and goats are of the com- 
mon varieties found in all tbo nbighbooring districts. On the whole, Cawnporo 
depends in a great measnre for the stock necessary for carrying on the work 
of agriculture on other districts where cattle are more abnncbmt and the faci- 
lities for grazing and breeding are greater. The proportion of grazing ground 
to the entire cnlturablo area in the district is very small and hardly snificient for 
existing wants, nor can it be said that this area is likely to increase, for the 
tendency is in the opposite direction, to bring into cultivation every acre of land 
oapablo of yielding a crop. The increase of {K^lation, too, impdb the pec^e in 
the same direction, and unless human labour hu. suhstitotod for that of cattle at 
the wells, the power of keeping cattle will be lost, or there nuist be some radical 
change in tbo system of agricoltufre, and more space most l» devoted to pordy 
fodder crops. “ " 
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Fiib. 


Fisli aro canght in nets and with a rod Mid line,' neither of which rcqoire 
any remark, being of the eamo kind a|i are in ordinal UM 
Tbe'fishermen are by caste Kah&rs, and dre gendraUy known 
as “QndhiaR.” ^e price of fl^h is ordinayil^aboutone penny per lb,, m six 
pice per ser. The canal anthoritios have leased tho right of fishing ih the tanks 
formed by their excavations, and which are filled with water in tho monsoon, 
and landholders generally preserve the village ponds for the same iinrpose. 

The system of agricoltnre is *that practised throughont tho Dafib, and 
already described in previous volumes.' Tbe following state** 
Vegetable kingdom. .g^ow* the names ih'English and vcmadhlar of tho 

principal crops grown ih this djstriet, their average prodnoe per acre, and season 
of sowing and reaping. Farther local details are given in Mr. Wright’s account 
of the agricaltnrc of the district^ published separately with the sanction of 
Government:— . • . • • * 


ClABS 


0»it*uls .. I 
PuisCH I 


Vlbics 


Dyol 


OilMtods 


Millets 


MiMStillane- 

ous. 


Riiglltth namo. 


Wheat 
Wai loy 
liaiU>,graiJh 
Bailey, v^icat 
l»i ftK • * 

Gram 


Vclclics 
Ht mp 
CdttMl 
Indigo 

r 

Wwpmguyc 

lantliilk 

MiutUifd 


Sesnmum 

liinsoed 

CaHliir 

Maise 

Larger 


Smaller 

Otmo 


Retal oa{ 

Opium •. 

I^bacro 


Natlre name. ,a.moof «aplug. 


Oehun 
Jau 

a har 
alo 
Haltar 
Channa 
Unl 

Aihar 
Morn ' 




...j 


San, Sanai . 
Pafcsan a, | 
Eap*t8 
JllunJ 

Nil 

Eusam 
Hat hinghar, 

AX 

Barson 

Rai 

Ldbi 

Du&n 

Til • , 

Alsi 

Andi 

Makai 

Joiir • 


BS4ra 

Paudda 
fiarokha 


TanUl^ 


12 to 16 maundihl 
10 „ 

10 „ 

10 
* 

Iio 

4 

li 


10 „ 

Round a field 
of Cane 
If maand*), 
Grows wild 
100 mds plant 
8 n mnid 

13 „ dye 
12 seers 
Trees. 

1 mound, 

^ H S 

» ’’ III 

14 seers, g ^ 

a* 

4 maonds 


KoveniUr, 
Ihtto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
June, July, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


March 

Pebv , March 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Janr , Feby . 
Fobj , March 
Doer , Novr^ 
Ditto 
March 
October 


Remarks. 


f uly, AugusU January 
March, ... Ditto 
June, Jul^. I November. 


jpMarch ... Sepamber 
With spnng crops 

With robl 
Ditto 
Ditto 

g itto • 

Jtto 

Ditto * 

With cotton and cam* 
JonCg July. I Boptember 


«8«r60«.| 

9 60 

i Mam 

4 mAu&ds 


July, 
July, Augnst,] 

Ditto 

Angc.,tC6h , 


Octr„ No\r , 

October. 
October Deer 


March, ApiH, 

« 

Feby, June ., 


> B«t ttaddrthe Bt* agt dtotrilcto in Yolums IV. 


Generally dofasU. 

Average, pwdueo 
I dcix'iids greatly 
I onnrincipalciop 
I with which IIksio 
I art groWii as 
; under crop. 


Flowers used foi 4yo. 
Roots ditto 

\ Tbe avoragn pro- 
duce in tbeeo 
mubt heneoessa- 
ri1\ a matter 
of the groatost 
doubt. 

Always precedes a 
spring m>p. 

Two yorta slii.^e 
seeded ana double 
seeded. 

Bldiblo Bagaromteg 
Same as "OhJn^^ 
of control Du4b« 

> kept la 4&ld 
twoycttlU 

Dgjhl, 

followi anotlieP 
erep, potatoes oif 
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duco i>^ ucro. 



Time of «ow- i 
ing. 

Time of reaping. 

OCtolMJI’ 

Jany., Feby. 

JamuiTy 

March. 

July 

Novcuibcr. 

April, May... 

May, Jtme. 

July 

^ovr.'; March. 

Pebriiarj- 

May. 

] With others 


•Fohy., Meh , 

AugiiPt. 

.July 

Jany., Feby 

r>o. ... 

Ffthnniry. 

j. • 



Pepper, turmeric, and fennel are grown in hinSll riuantitiee, but rice is the staple 
crop, and the following varieties are common :• sdihit/a, supposed to arrive at 
perfection in sixty days, is a dark rice, sown broadcast in August, and out in 
the end of September or tho boginoing of October. Seondhi, sudarsanaf ndha, 
and eummetssa arefalljtrait^planled rices, grown in soed-bods in Jply and August 
and transplanted in September, and cut iu December or January. Tho follow- 
ing statement shows the area under each crop in each parganah, as ascertained 
at setUetheut, and distributed according to season : — 



Nftmc of ^larganab. 


Billmiir 
^ . f lUngar 

K [ Kattrl 
Jdjtnau 
KMdktbad 
Akbaipiir 

mae&r 

|l (sattrl 
Hempat 
fii&asdra 
Bho^ptir 
Ob^itampur 


Total 


\ Area 

( IVi-contago ... 
( Area 

( ! Perce utnge ... 





Area ... 

Percentage 

Area 

Pereontag'^ ... 
Area 

Porccnti|ge ... 
Area 

Percentage 
Area t.. 

Petoentage 

Area 

Percentage ... 
Areo 

Percentage 

Area 

PorcBDtage ... 
Area ... 

Percentage <»r 
Area 

Fereoniage .. 
Area 

Percentage 
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% 

• 

* 

4 

1 

1 

Kamo of pargonah. 

1 

• 



• 1 

i 

< 

Bilhaur 

-1 

• 

AToa 

* Percentage, 

li.] 

CD , 

B&ngar 

"{ 

Area 

Percent age, 

k 

Kattzi ... ^ 

• 

Area 

Percentage, 

Jajniau 


Area 

Percentage, 

Rasulabad 

A 

•Area 

Perebutage, 

A^barpur 

...{ 

• 

Area 

rcrcentago, 

• 

! 

« 

1 a i 

CO 1 

Bangar 

• 

Eattri 

...{ 

A 

Area ••• 

Poiceiitagc, 

, Area 
* Percentage, 

Derapiir 

i 

Area 

Fercontage, 

Sikandra 


Area . .. 
Percentage, 

Bhognipur 

•"{ 

Area M. 
Porcentaget 

Gbfitafflpnr 


Area 

Percentage, 


DiBttlct 


Area 

Porcentage, 

a 

a 


Srstlio OBOFS OR AABt. . 


i 

JS 

Qojai. 

• 

& • 

* 

I 1 s 

1 

*5? 

OQ 

Gram. 

< 

•• 

i 

» 

J 

s 

s 

1 ,. 



ICI 

8G,9A1 

60?! 

817 

85 

37,31 1 




. 33 8; 

•0 9| 

05 

) 0*1 

55*2 

• 

‘10,131 


615 

40,582 

BIB 

8,517 

1 

I 60,559 

KB 

23 

1) 7 

48 8 



• »4 

59*8 

84 

24 


406 


ui 

4 

478 

.6 0 

4-3 

•M 

71*9 

• 

Bn 

■ 


84*8 

9 9 

7?96H 

1,643 

514 

39SI9 

1,376 

821 

1 

16 

51, '656 

8G 

1 7 

0 6 

42-5 

1 6 

. 0-9 

t»a 

65-8 

7,006 

• 

1,137 

647 

26,609 

8,817 

392 


87,408 

9-8 

1*6 

• • • 


85 5 

m 



62*8 

G,398 

1,291 

898 

39,863 


H 

1 

4 

62,R67 

7*4 

1*6 

• 

0 5 

46 5 

52 

0*2 


61-3 

0,874 

1,9-9 

, 134 

35,094 

780 

234 

1 

•41,696 

8 1 

25 

1 0 2 

1 

44 8 

1-0 



36 9 

114 

22 

••a 

774 


31 

' M 

941 

8*9 

1 7 

taa 

# 

69 9 

••• 

2*4' 


72*3 

2,9)2 

839 

909 

20,503 

5 , 00 s 

156 

16 

30,333 

6-4 

1 6 

1-7 

38*2 

98 

■1 


66 6 

664 

1,607 

1,967 

Si,0ll2 

10,069 

15 

74 

35,468 


2*4 

m 

30 8 

14*6 


0*1 

61*3 

M49 

8,813 


36,513 

14,112 

391 

1 

19 

69,144 


8-4 

8*6 

32 6 


0-3 

1 ••• 

68'9 

3,664 

M74 

8,481 

40 , 619 ' 


308 

1 69 

74,081 

.-‘•i 

8*8 

5*8 

87-6 

11*8 

0-2 

' 0*1 

&0‘« 

63,766 

20,964 

10,918 

827,092 

57,385 

5.848 

859 

4.30,438 

V 

S*4 


47*9j 

6 5 

0*6 

4M 

54*9 
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Oaimpore haa always had the repoialaon of betag ooa of the most fertile 
Qfiisrai ^*ot districts in the Omiges* Jumna do^. iLlways thickly’ popn- 
agrioolturai poitition. a large proportion of th» industrious dashes 

(if cnltirators (Kikhhis, Rdrmis, and Lodfa&s);. baring ample facilities for irriga- 
tion over at least two-thirds of the area ; with free commoniration in every 
direction, there has b'een little room loft for increase of cultivation and enhanced 
prosperity since the time this portion of the Oudh territory passed under Britiah 
rulcT. Somo advance has undoubtedly been made during'the last forty years and 
since the district suffered from the fearful ravages of the famine of 1837-38* 
Dbe only statistics l^whiob we can compare the present coiriition of4he district 
with that of forty yeare ago are thqse compiled after the deyastations caused 
by droughts, the effect of wh'ch will be noticed hereafter ; and even those are 
misleading, in so far as they are based on a supposed recuperativp power 
which a few years’ exporionoo showed the district did not j> 088 e 88 ., ^ns we 
find only 3*2 df the bdnffar'smn recorded in 1840 as^allow, whef^as we'knpw 
that Mr. Rose included in his cultivated area land that ho considered, would 


bo again rapidly brought under cultivation. At the present time we^havd 2'5 
of tho total area recorded as “ abandoned” or fallow, whilst a further 2 per 
cent, is recorded as bdhdn^ i.e., ploughed but not sown. Similarly we find that 
the present cultivated areads only 79 per cent of the recorded oultnrable area, 
whereas in 1840 it was recorded as 8.3 per cent. But the actual cidtivatod area 
has increased from 780^928 acres to 864,574 acres, i.e., by 83,640 acres; or 16 
per cent., though roiativoly to tho total area of both periods only by 4 7 per 
cent. The pr«/portion of inorease has naturally varied much in each parganah. 
It has increased, ipost in Bhognipnr, and next in Sikandra and Ohdtam- 
pur, a result which was to be expected in comparatively backward and 
thinly populated pargauahs with a large area of culturable loud available. 
Part of the in<yease, however, is due to the record as’ cultivated of 
land in tlie ravines which is brought under the plough for a year or two 
and sown with inferior crops, and then deserted for similar land else- 
where. 

The 'culturable land left for the plough consists of land under groves, iso- 


Coltnnble vaste. 


lated patches of dbfik jungle, and the poor stony land in 
ravines noted above. According to ihn settlement returns 


there is more land available i|^ the northern parganahs than in the sonthem, 
except in Derapur, where there are the largest tracts of jungle. At the same 
time the onl^vatioh in the souOhem parganahs is broader and lighter, as is 
natural in dry tracts ;%ml tbs iatrodu^tion of canal irrigation woold enable 
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tho land to b^r the pressate of an increased popnlation, without the remain^ 
ing Aihrgin of culturable area (poor as it is) being much enorolohed apon> 

*. * The 'district 'of Oawn^ro -may bo described tUerefore as one of great 
FertiUtj of the die- fertility ; even in the southern pargauahs the absence of 
‘'r*''*' . irrigation is compensated ft>r by the presence of a large body 

of excellent cultivators, who by constant labour compel the soil (in favourable 
seasons) to*yiold little less than the more fortunate tracts along the (bongos. 
Here indeed the introdnetion of canal irrfgation*oan hardly be considered an 
nnmixed benefit. To give water to a tract already snfflciontly irrigated has had 
the result of encouraging waste, over-cropping, and general deterioration. Tho 
northern parga.na^8 have in fact been the corpus vile oit which al( ox]^>enmcnts 
have been made. The destructive cftects of badly aligned cLanneh have taught 
the canal odlflers tho true system of distributaries ; the impovei'ishmont of tho 
soil by lavish nstf of water and over-cropping has, I believe, taught the eulti- 
vaitpr some wusdom in’ tho uso of canal water sucii as he ever had iu tho use of 
liis well water. 

Thei character of the agriculture of each pargansih is shown clearly by the 

T)roportion of the autumn to the spring harvest aud the class 
Distiibotiontf craps. ‘ ‘ rm • i ... .1 « 

of crops generally^ grown, thus wo haver in the Gauges 

pargamihs a proportion of ho to til per cent, of rabi crops, with 15 to 62 |)or cent, 
of kliarif crops, the excess representing double-cropping, which is most frequent 
in Bilbdiir aud 8hiur»yi)ur. In tho Jimma parganalis wo have never more lhau 
52 jM*'r cent, of rabi crops, Couplofl ‘with the largest proportion of or 

fallow. In tho northern itarganahs jodr and wheat are grown in Lrgo projior- 
tions ; iu tho soutlicrn wo have barely two per cent, of the a tea under wheat aud 
a large area nuder bUjra. Bice^ is cliiefly grown in Bilhanr, Rasdlabad, and the 
southern portion of ShiurAjpnr, whilst north Shiurdjpur is covered with indigo, 
small native factories studding tho entire area north of |he P&ndu. Tho 
Btatistie.8 of Mr. Montgomery are such that a fair comparison between the 
crops grown now and* then cannot be instituted. It wonld appear prinid 
facie that the introdnetion of canal irrigation must have greatly stimulated tbo 
growth of wheat, indigo, and cano, but the result of a comparison between tho 
statistics given by Mr. Montgomery and those of the settlement papers is far 
from confirming that idea : the area nndor wheat and cane is proportionately 
less, and that under indigo has not iucreasod. Mr. Montgomery’s statistics, how- 
ever, are for the year after the great famine, aud the amount of cultivation was 
less he supposed by twenty pqr<cont. than at tho time he wrote (1845 A.D.) 
'We may also infer that in the years 1837-38 tije better* crops were grown in a 
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larger proportion th^ the inferior oropS) as the poorer soils had hedn throTm out 
of eultiration. CC the other hand, the soltleinent rotnrns as to the area difder 
indigo are dofectirc ; as this crop is off tho ground before ‘tho*measoring parlies 
take tho field, its place being taken by a crop of bijhra or peas, much rfonld 
escape notice and record. Similarly the whole record of doabl^*cropped land 
is liable to error. With tho exception of the stimulus given to iloublo-cropping, 
no ponnanent rfiect has been produced on tho agriculture of tho district since 
1840*. The temporary incrcadb in the cultivation of cotton, due to the American 
civil war, has given way*to the normal distribution of ci‘o}>s : tho supply of 
manure is no larger ttan it was ; indeed, so far As'tbo use of ftanal water obviates 
tho nocesbity of keeping woll-catilo,«nd tho extension of oultj>ation limits the 
available grazing land, it has diminished. The* only dircclion in which an 
improvement, more or less permanent, in tho condition of tho'agricnltnral 


classes has boon cficcted has been in tho enhanced prices thpy obtain for thoir 
produce. * * ^ * ** ’ . • 


Tho sources of Irrigation ar*' woUs, tho Ganges canal, and in less 
degree ponds, lakes, ^d riv''rs The following statement 
shows the varying propoi'tions in which these arc available 
in the several tfaots before descril)ed 


Irrlgalion. 


• 

1 







Kaine of traot 

Name of parganah* 


Well 

Canal 

Other 

sources. 

1 

, Total* 

Ittan ... * tM 

• 

Bilbao r 



13 8 

9-9 

8-4 

' 25-1 


Bilhanr 

••• • 

a.. 

18 7 

14.9 

1 5 

34« 

Ganges chit ••• j 

bhlQidjpur 

Jajmau .. 

••a 

aee 


9 6 
193 

99 

SI 1 

29 

1 7 

22 4 

42 1 

( 

% 

baih-Salempur 

••• 


34*3 

• •• 

34 

37-7 









Total 

• 


19 1a 

115 

2*6 

53*1 

f 

Bilhaur 

• •• 

• a. 

24-4 

37*1 

183 

74 6 

1 

Shiurdjpar 

aae 

laa 


56 4 

1*4 

68*6 

Ganges-Fandu du6b,< 

Do , central 

J&jmau, ddinat 


••• 

7'8 

S3 5 

67 7 

25 6 

6*8 

7 i 

31 S 

57 *5 

] 

i)o.s red soil 
S&rh-SalGmpiur 

• 

fee 

#S* 

88 6 

18*9 

IS 

58 7 

1 

«•> 

cet 

44 J 

« 18*8 

3*2 

66*6 

• 

Total 


fl3«6 

1 39 3 


1 70*3 


1 








5 
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' Maas of tract. 

^ • ^ame of parganah. 

Wait 

• 

« 

COnal 

m 

'Total. 

C 

(' 

1 r 

0 • 

Sbiarlljpur» dianiat 

* a«« 

g6*3 

96*2 

ts-s 

SB'S 

\ 

Do., red soil 

aaa 

43 9 

' 850 

9-8 

i 72*6 

Findtt'Rtnd daib ... < 

Jdjmaa, ddmat ..a 

Do , red Hoil 1## 

•ta 

aaa 

46‘S 

485 

48 

1*0 

4*8 

9-9 

66 4 
62*4 

’ / 

‘RasOlabad, ddmai *00 

••• 

SI 9 

12 4 

18 6 

I .78-4 

( 

IS^rb-Salcmpur * 

•00 


2*1 

89 

45-6 


. . Total 

*•# 

§ 

m 

B 

69*6 

*r 



ImH 




r 

Ranulabad 


41 6 


3 1 

44*7 

mod tea CM % 

Akbarpnr 

saa 

494 

9*4 

1*8 

63*6 

• • 

Qbataoipnr 

a*a 

33 8 

91*2 

23 1 

67*3 


Ca 

• 

, 

r 




Total 

aa* 

• { 

46*5 

26 

93 

60*4 

( 

Drrapnr ^..a 

aaa 

8*4 

49-6 

1-3 

69*9 

Btnd-Sengut do&b ... < 

Akbarpnr 

a»a : 

IBS 

20 8 

6*6 

46'6 

Gb&taiupur .as 

••• 

ie*4 

a 

• 98-7 

a 

5*1 

44*8 

« 

4 * 

Total 

•el 

14*8 

29 2 

46 

^ 8*6 


Dorapnr, Penguf (canal) 

aaa 

2*1 

.ns 9 

6 1 

47-1 

) 

D(l.,< PciiguD ... 

aaa 

8 *lh 

1*6 

1-3 

60 

Sengur »•« < 

1 

Sikandra ,«• 

a* 

t S*9 

a«e 

1*1 

40 

Akbar]>ar 

♦aa 


92 

- 0*8 

98 


Bhoguipnr ••• 

aaa 

0*5 

. 17*2 

04 

181 


• Total 

aaa 

18 

12*6 

B 

14*9 

C 

Sikandra ••• 

aaa 

mm 

4 

aas 

2*5 

6*2 

Bengvr-Jomna dn&bA 

Biiogbipiir .M 

aaa 

. »•« 

3*9 

2*8 

7*4 

Obdtampur ••• 

f#a 

4*9 

- 1 ' 

1*7 

iK|S 

'BB 

9*9 


Total 

see 

99 

9*1 

9-6 

7'6 

‘ 

District Total 

*• 


90*6 

tsir 

4*6 

40*6 


The gradual deoreaoein irrigation from north to south cannot escape notice. 
In the Ganges parganab's watoV is at 80 to S5 f<)pt fros^the surikee ; in the central 
tracts, from 25 to 35 fhet ; in Hie Jumna parganahs, from (K> to 80 feet, and 
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as 

JiTif;ation is pi^jistically impossible and nuremunerative). exeept* for in&rk<rt 
gardetatsrs. . . . . ‘ . 

• !nie Ganges Canal has been elsewhere doscribod. Th*e irrigation dnHng 
the last ten years has been as follows : — • .* 


Name of 
pt^gnaoli. 

i 

t* 

at 

I 

r 

1B70-71. 

? 

• ^ 

s 

ca 

*7 

g 

iS 

i 

■i 

g 

1 

p* 

Bilbattr 

0,039 

^ 14,872 

l«,0 8 


10,25i 
28 7 3 

12,692 

*lfla14l 

• 

12.57f 

18,795 

w,6n 

14,855 

fjhiuraipur .. 

21,420 

83,130 

33,498 

28,177 

87,124 

40,9 >1 

46,444 

11,914 

46,126 

43,530 

88,466 

Jfkjinau ••• 

2,929 

e,mi 

6,801 

0,040 
4,uJ J 

0,487 

. 4084 

7,726 

10,192 



8,862 

BaniUabad . . 

8,C» 

AdOB 

• .3 066 


5,40) 

6,6J0 


6.9J3 

4,859 

Akhuipiu 

2,380 

2,680 

0.780 

6,217 

5,h7a 

6,707 

6,712 

• 12.002 

17,987 

19 308 

Kmli 

11,923 

Sftih-balPinpiir, 

4,400 

S,96o 

4,298 

2,596 

8.766 


5,167 

5,051 

4,901 

* 4,280 

lieiapnr 
Bilcaiidra ... 


15,287 

:,490 

7,166 

6,261 

9,266 

16,339 

19,505 

18,564 

• 18,978 

* 12328 

BlioKnipur 


J.675 


8,021 

2,064 

• . . .. 

2,011 

1.744 

4,133 

4,626 

6,464 
^ 6,844 

4,«21 

4.660 

8,494 

GUdtanipur ... 

60 

• 

1,23 1| 

h 1 

2,296 

2,308 

• 

2,1)9 

, im 
* 

11#038 

•• 

6,287 

• 

Dlgtilct ... 

46,808 

09,203 

i 

80,811 

71.582 

1 06,714 

1 

81,777 

118,106 

184,170 

1 

130,525 

i4a«w 

m • 

. 104,886 


Wells are of font kinds : Ist, entirely of masonry comonted with mortar ; 2ncl, 
^ ctf brick nncsmeniod; 3rd, nnbriokod andlinodwithfasoiDeB; 

4tb, half bricked anti* half onbrickod. Tho first class aro 
bniH as works of charity and fijr agricultural purposes, whore tho looseness of 
thfrsubstrata forbids tho construction of uubrioked wells. They cost from Bs. 250 
for a two-run well to any sum tho owner may bo. able to spend. Tho unco- 
mented Itrick wells are usunHy constructed by cultirators, wlio often gradually 
bricb up tho well frqm the bottom so far as will prevent the earth falling in from 
the filtration of the water. The nnbriokod os kuoheha well is univorsal throngh- 
ont allbntthe Jumna parganahs. It is choaphi construction (costing only 
from five to twenty rupees), and often lasts for many years with 'annual repairs 
and cleaning ; kn^cha wells have been known which have lasted for forty 
years. This is, however, det>eudent on tho nature of tho subsoil, wliioh varies 
from parganah to parganuh and from village to village, or even from ‘‘ Adr” to 
“ /«{»•.” The brushwood binders w^iich art} coiled round tho “ melting” strata 
are made principally of arhea- (Cajams Indiem) stalks. The average area irri- 
gated from ono run is calculated at about five biswas, one-eighlh of an aore : 
and with two mns, eight biswas ngay be watered if the field is not distant &om 
the welL Tho comparative cost of irrigation from Veil and canal is a constant 
aonme of dispute, and can never be strictly formulated from the natnerona and 
varying factors in the calculatloj]. On the wholfi it wc^d appear tbf ft fioidiirri- 
gatimi is nndmtbtodly oheaper than well irrigation, and there isalso the elegcaeniof 
“ liberated labour” to be taken into account. For garden orops, bowerar, the 
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superiorit; of well irrigation is unquestioned. The “ dhenkUl^ or lever well is used 
in Hie low kaohh^r tracts where water is very near the surfaoe. Ihis iorm of 
well has b'edn suffidiontly described before.^ The construction of masonry wells 
by zemindars is not so frequent qs in former days, when good landlords like Hr. 
Maxwell built sihem in bad as well as in good land. Sinoo the completion of 
settlement more impulse has been given to their construction, but tho sum to 
be raised fdr thd neceSlpary expenditure is a large^ one for a cultivator, and the 
system of 'takdvi uiFurod'by Governmoot is unattractive from its complexity. 

The following statement, compiled from tho sottlopent records, gives 
details of all wells in the district : — 


. ^ 1 
f 

t * 

c 

. , 

Kamepf parganali, 

( 

dumber of wtUs. 

1 Ma»(mry totlh in work. 

Owneratof wdta 
in work. 

Average 
tiepth of 
water. 

t 

m 

1 

9 

§ 

i 

c 

9 

Fallen 

1 

lO 

s« 

1 

1 

« 

S 

to 

O 

to 

4 . 

S 

kx 

S 

o 

to 

4i* 

rg ' 

a 

-2? 

A 

s 

o 

Total. 

1 

.9 

a 

o 

4,4 

CS 

k 

Total 

1 

g 

§ 

la well. 

e 

Bitbanr. 

t*« 

786 

3,04^ 

1,454 



••• 

• 

ta« 

766 



786 

27' 

9' 

Bhiurfijpur 


645 


6916 

89 

#6 

80 

260 

475 

■EE 

372 

475 

22' 

1.3' 



1,006 

7.605 

8,064 

62 

64 

129 

443 

C91 

198 

493 

691 

23' 

\(/ 

Bas61aba<l 


800 

C,B21 

11,993 

•113 

JI2 

121 

262 

OOl 

244 

357 

601 

24' 

11' 

Akbarnur 

... 

606 


6 :>28 

38* 

KQ 

■I|II 

20i 

391 

112 

289 


SO' 

13' 

Sirh-Salemnur ... 

»02 

6,600 

6.033 

82 

ID6 

143 

418 

749 

237 

1 612 


31' 

13' 

Derapar 

« *** 

203 

1,472 

3,686 

1< 

8 

11 

31 

61 

.24 

1 

61 

29' 

10' 

Sikandra 


355 

mim 

1,26 

7 

32 

23 

120 

17S 

49 

123 

172 

57' 

16' 

Bbognipur 

••• 

763 

369 

806 

6 

8 

31 

110 

144 

67 

87 

144 

69' 

16' 

Oh&tampur 


1.203 

1,23’ 

2,767 

26 

ll/i 

132 

470 

746 

371 

474 

74t 

41' 

2^ 

DUirtet 

••• 

7,3»7 

3^»593| 

48,211 

«*c 

- 

t*e 

1 *** 

4s808 

te« 


4,808 

35' 

13' 


Tanks were oonstmeted at the great famine as works of puljh’o utility, 
but bavc fallen out of r^air, and hayo been rarely, if over, 
nsed for purposes of irrigation. The villago ponds and lakes 
afford irrigation for pne or perhaps two waterings, but the value to be attached 
to this souFOO of irrigation varies of coarse with the permouenoe of the supply, 
which fails when most wanted, in insuSloient rains. Irrigation from the rivers, 
except the river Isan, 4 practically unknown, though hero and thelp surplw 
canal water which has been discharged into the* smallet streams is made wo of. 

] See daajitser, IV, 81& wd Wrigktf* i»emorSnd«n P tJMi sgrtcalWW o( Csffn* 
pore Owteict, p«ft. 47, 
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The roppry. ho we^ , is preorions «ad dependent on*the,d«Qasds for water 
for the* regnlar ’^tribataries. ^ , * * 

. The inorease in irngation within the last forty years is diffloolt* to calculate. 

The data supplied at the 1^ settlement are manifestlyinoor- 
Increase In irrigation. based on a false principle. Mr. Bose Inolnded in 

bis irrigated area all land on the edges of lakes or rivers which might be irriga> 
ted^but which he himself admits axo practically never irrigated. A 'comparison 
of the figures of the village records at both settlemVnts gives the following 
result : — 


Parganah. 


Bilhaur 

Hhiurujpur 

Jftjmau 

iiaaulabad 

Akbarpur 

Sarh 

Salompur 

Dcrapur 

Bhognipiir 

Gbatampiir 


«*• tee a 

•ee • **• 

tee neee 




Increase. 


15 

51 

la* 

18 

13 

14 

36 

3 

17 


The larger proportion of tliis incr^jaso h clue to tho introduction of canal 
irrigatione 

The following account of tho culfirafion of in this district will bo 
F4 ultivati comparison with the system pursued in other 

•districts. Pdn is usually sown on <he slope of tho mound 
which is formed by the earth thrown up when excavating a tank. Fresh 
eartl> is heaped up iu the month of Chait (March) and a framework of sentlia 
or sarpuf and banfbus is erected, which protects tho delicate plant daring the 


prevalence of the hot winefc. Pdn andjodr are sown^on the same ground in 
alternate years. Tho tender shoots from a growing’ plant are laid flat and 


covered with wot earth, then witb^rass, over which M'ater is sprinkled four 
times a day. The pdn is planted rarows (mdndha), and an acre of ground will 


contain fifty rows, each 125 cubits in length and three cubits in breadth, with 
an interval of gne cubit between^ach row. Each row cotnprises thirty knrUi'hj 
and each kuntra from eight to nine gdt or bods, and each ffdi has six dhapia ot 


lumps of clay in which th^ aentha arc inserted and tho plants are aO'V^Uj two 
''to five being trained gp each aaniha, Vof each row tho following must bo 
provided : 125 bambus, farar bundles of gdndar gr^^s, 1^000 sentAo or stalks of 
md kua frote the jangle for tying the saiuiie. The seedlings eoot 
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ag IbllowB per dkoli: — Jkaier three annas, batt^la and dssdtnunit twn an&hs, hapM 
one imna. Constant labo|ur is reunited to rear the plant ; it must be watered 
twicd every ’day tilf well grown, but afterwards one watering a day is enough j 
and after the rains every third day ; .fifteen gharaa of water per row are given, 
and one man oan only water five rows in the day. Meanwhile plants of the 
pumpkin kind are grown over the framework to keep the interior cool, and 
the betel vines are trailed up the light supports prepared for them. In Sdwap, 
Bbddon, and Kn&r the plants are manured with a raixtnre of fionr {kandk) 
and oilcake; this costs 10^ anna%per row. In Joth Daseni/the oldest member 
of the family goes to the middle of the bhi\ worships tbs deota with a bnmt* 
offering of ffhi an^ gfir, and picks a dkoU (200 feaves), which he distributes to 
his friends, from whom he receives presents (only the inferior leaves, however, 
are picked .till Kuar Dasera) ; after which the plant is pulled every fortnight 
as long as ^lero is an/ left ; five rows being* left for secdliilgs, which arc 
never tpnehed except near Ihe groimd to keep' them clean. 


The earliest 'fiimino ul* which wc hayo any notice, so far as it affooted the pro** 
^ sent district of Oawnpore, is that of 178^*84, known by the 

Hindus as the chilif% from the satnbaf year (1840) in which 
it ooonrrfed. Though it lasted two years, Mr. Rose thbnght that its effects wpro 
not so calamitous, however, as those of the ohaiirdmawe (1894 &am.) or famine of 
1 837-38. He wrote that ** there wag not such a total absence of vegetation, and 
therefore cattle lived ; and moth, a valuable means of sustonanoe, was spared to tho 
people.” Colonel Baird Smith, on the other hand, observes : ‘‘ Whefi recently in 
Oawnpore, I had some conversation regarding it with a very dld*native merchant, 
a man who said ho believed he y^as ninety yaars of age, and was, at any rate, old 
enough at the time of this famine to have retained some personal recollections 
of it, strengthened, no doubt, afterwards by the traditions relating to it which 
even still linger among the native community. He had recollections also of alt 
the other subsequent famines, bat among the entire series he ranked that of 
1788 os the most sovoro, even more so than that of 1837-38, and mnoh more so 
than tiiat of 1860-Cl. The old man’s facdlUs seemed scaroely impaired, and 
his benevolenoe of character was shown by the &ct that he was, at tbo time I 
saw him, supporting at his sole oost fifty or sixty starving people.” Again, in 
1803-4, &mine devastated Oawnpore, bat a yoir after the ceded provinces had 
come under British role, when a prosperous season bad givep an appearance of 


jurttico to tho crashing revenne deiBand, enhanced evm beyond the exaggerated 
estimates of the Naw&b’s govenuntot. There a tc^l failure of the 
and rabi crops ; zemindars were abscbndiog, and BO afftrs were for^^icmq^ 
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fat iliA faeant Bevenae wat remitted (o the dmpant of Bs. 4,00,643, 

aad itdranoes were made fbr distribution to the anmunt of its. 1,80,826. Yeans 
^||bi^»od before the district reooveted its normal condition of prosf^eritj, and the 
interval proved one of the most disastrona to^* the old landed pfoprietaiT' that 
has cbariioterised British €k>vemineDt in any part* of India. Ibe district jwas 
again visited bjr famine in 1812>ld (1220t farii), which Mr. Newnham reported 
was more severe even than that of 1803*4, but oxact infdhnation regarding the 
effect of this famine is wanting. ' . 

In 1833*34 southern parganahs of tho^distriot camo within the scope 
XVunineB of I83S>84 ('f the famine which devastated* Bundelkhand. The kharif 
and 1837*88. was*a total.fai]ifre ali over .the district. the irrigated 

parganahs along the Ganges the rabi harvest was plentiful, and tbo^ revenue was 
paid without much diffioulty. But in Bhoguipnr and the Jumna divisioh of the 
district both crpps utterly failed; and in exacting the Government demand, it is 
to be feared that all tho profits whicli the poor people had for years past aocd* 
mulated were furood into the Government treasury. The district had not reco- 
vered from tho losses of 1241 fcuU when it was visited by the much more severe 
afiliotion of tho drought ,of 1245 fa4L On the 28th August, 1837, Mr. Hoso 
reported that tho rain crop was a failure* cotton, indigo, sngarcaoo, and other 
rent-paying crops yielded nothing ; in November a little rain refreshed the jodr 
and crops in the southern and western parganalis, but in the remainder of 
tho district the kharif was a total failure. No rain fell to admit of preparing tho 
ground for the whiter crop, acd the country was one barren waste : not a blado 
of grass was\> bo seen ; tho catdo, scantily fed on leaves of trees, died in ihou- 
sands ; villages word depopulated by famine.and emigration ; imiuenso tracts of 
arable land lay fallow, there being neither men ner cattlo to oultivato it. Relief 
works wore established at which Ks. 44,000 were expended, takkvi was distributed, 
and Bs. 17,10,971 V revenue remitted in 1837 and two following years, whilst a 
farther decrease in the revenue of Bs. 1,57,85 wa8giToa*at revision of settlement. 
The parganahs along the Ganges suffered most; the southern parganahs 
had showers in ihe rainy season, and some of the kharif escaped, whilst some 
of the rabi in the northern parganahs was saved by irrigation ; and along the 
Jumna, where the cultivation is dependent on rain, tho rabi entirely £uled. 
Oawnpore escaped the famines of 1861 and 1868, anH is now so exiten* 
sively protected, with the exception of the Sengar-Jumnadu&b, by canal dieM<« 
butaries, whirii irrigate about one*sixth of tiie cultivated area, add its extevnal 
oommanications are so good i^t no such fearfal distross aa devaitJibMi fhe 
obt^lgr^ in 1837 shonld ever affect it. 
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Beh. 


There are no large trrffite of jungle in the district { cnl^ration haa brought 
•' * * which 

• **’ ■ ' 'harboured robbers and revenue defaulters. Isolated patches 

in Bilhanr, Derapur, and Akbarf)nr.aFo nil that remain, and these in turn are 
fast disappeariif^j. The district is, however, Veil wooded, as thoro are 55,972 
acres under groves of mango, mdhuwoi (chiefly in the southern and drier par- 
ganahs), jfman^ lind oljber trees, while coppices of nhn for mfleni and scantlings 
arc to be found in every 'tillage. Tlie bcMt, too, ^ows plentifully in the ravines 
of the several rivers, and is occasioually planted by zohtindars, with, however, 
but littlo advantage to the cUltmtor. 

The lisar plains of the Ganges- Pdndu dhdb are saturated with impure salts, 
which, attracted to and deposited on the snriaco by capillary 
action, sterilize the places where most prevalent, and when 
carried by leoans Of rani ing water to fertile tracts, sterilize tho^so also ; wells 
are usually on the edge of the field which thoy ore intended to irrigate, but canal 
distributaries are often at some distance, bonce it is not nnnsnal to tako the small 
channels over dear, when the water taking up these highly soluble salts deposits 
them on the field so irrigated. The ignorant cultivator immediately attributes the 
defertilization of bis land to the character of the canal water rather tlinn to liis 

r 

own carelessness. Mr. Buck in bis memorandum on reh" bos shown by 
careful experiment that the surface sails, are carried off by the drainage of the 
first fall of rain, and that if the cultivator weie to protect his fields by over so 
small a wall, the defertiliziag salts oonld never obtain entrance. This, however, 
from want of knowledge he neglects to do; and whilst on the one hand he may 
be seen making bead year by year against the tisar by ploughing wider and 
wider into the waste near his fields, on the other band he lets his field become 
tisar for wont of a few simple precautions. The defcrtilizing oftcots of reA 
may be seen in their worst form in the south of parganah Bilhanr and north- 
west of parganah Shiuifypur, where tbo vicions alignment of canal distributaries 
has caused a serious block to natural drainage. The waters drained from the 
lifOr plains, and saturated with reh,” deposit it whore they are hold np by 
and considerable loss has accrued from this cause in villages near 
river. The tardi of the same river has |dso eufleraf front the 
rl&, wh^re the na^d flow of vafters into tha jilaBges l)|fi for 


ijbstaructed : oompen«i|H<tay'>teWHrers^ Nllkai 
B«uiuiS«flii,MWtihe cultivator) in 1&9 c(Mp«tiliiHm fcr 
mH || || |]0ttae thMh wd wi<|s 4ap5i^t8 ( 
of May eok ite SBow^ 


Of, 
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in tho plllagd of Kawan jtifipnr amcmotedi in on« yoaif ttf 1,400.* Similarly 
in the iow and already moist soib of the kanhhdp, vfjaen oaiial irafer has bien 
by>agh(y the excess of saturation has brought to thp snrface ^rs4***in largo 
quantities. Hundreds of acres hare been thns dofertilized^ but on the represen- 
tation of the settlement ofBcer tho proximate cause— canal irrigaifon— has been 
stopped. la the P4nda-Rind and Rind-Sengar duabs the waste lands are not so 
full of these salts ; tho only place whe^o any injury has been done is fn Umnui, 
parganah Akbarpnr, and from tlio same cause, etoossiim saturation due to 
obstructed drainage.^ ^The more correct alignment of canal distributories wiU 
probably effeotnally prevent ‘the spread of “ reh,^' and the restoration of natural 
drainage to those tracts which have sfifFered froiq its obatmctimi will in coarse 
of time, it is believed, romovo the salts, which are only on tho surface, and thns 
restore the land to its former fertility. Tlu' manufacture of khaei (Glauber’s 
salts), shora (sal^otre or nitrate of potash), aud saiji (inqsure carbonsye of soda) 
has been sufficiently described, and«nood not be noticed here.^ 

Light soils when poorly onluvated or loft fallow become xpoutaneously 
oovered with kdne The seen is light and is carried about 
^ by the wind, and whero it rests in light friable soils the 
weed spreads rapidly. It pconpi(}s the land for 'periods varying from five 
to twenty years, aud dies ont of itselF, whf'n its roots spreading and inter- 
lacing find no furthor space in which t« spread and choke eaob other and die. 
The only moans of extiipation are to leave the land fallow or to thorongbly 
mannro it, ospi'Cially with goats’ and sheep’s dung : or as an alternative to the 
latter course to allow pattio to stand and constantly dung in tlie field, when with 
the trampling of tbb cattle and the heat of the fresh manure the roots dry op. 
The only soorct of resistanoo to the spread of the grass is good cnltivation, which 
depends in a great measure on the density of the population. Henoo we find 
this weed most prevalent in thinly populated tracts, where the outlands are little 
oared for or cultivated, or where (as occurred iu tho mnliny) large tracts are 
thrown ont of cnlihation for a year or so owing to the desertion of the cnltivae • 
tors. itdas,'in short, requires a light friable soil, inoistore, and opportnuity, for 
where the population is dense it cannot find a footing, much less gain 
Hhere is no traffla in joag^e prodneo in this district. 

SCheonl^U^tm# ity^ diatriet is an inferior sort «f 

^^eoQsl«||^ y 
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ftatird Uikhawi,^* 6* x 4t^' x 1|% to (be busq oaudly AutofeottiTed by the 
department bfPublio Workp for all Qovemmont buildings, d'x4|'x3i% C8ay. 
iraitable for making good bricks is procurable in most parts of the district, tot 
well-shaped and sound bricks ait} dUBoult to get, as the natives will not take tlie 
trouble to ‘make them carefully. Bricks are, as a cole, slop-moulded m a piece of 
ground cleared for the purpose, and are consequently very rough and irregular. 
Band-moulded brickt made on proper tables are procurable at Oawnpore 
only. . ' * ' ^ 

TiaoJbeT for building purposes comes from Bahramgh^t. The average cost 
of sdl, 'which is almost invarikbly used for (he roofs and 
“ doers oi houses, is frofh Ro. 1-12 to Rs. 2-4 per cubic foot 
in the log, qud when squared from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per onbic foot, according to 
the size of the scantling roquirod. Teak is chlofly used for fumituro, and some- 
times for 'doors ; R oostc.. about Rs. 3-4 per cubic foot in tbo log, and Bs. 5 per 
cubic foot in position. Stsif grown in the district is procurable in the basdr ; it 
is chiefly used for inferior furoituro, and costs about Rs. 3 per foot, but good 
euu, of which the best furniture is made, comes from Bahramgh4t, and costs 
about Ba 3-8 .per cubic foot. Mm i', proourablo in sni^ll quantities, and is chiedy 
used for door-frames by the nativoss who say that insects not destroy it. * 
BaM wood is also procurable in considerable quantily, and is chiefly used in the 
construction of native cai t-’vhools, forwlnoh purpose it answers well, owing to 
its toughness ; it is also laluablo for making charcoal, ami is the liest wood for 
brick' and lime burning. T.ttnnrjn j, Mdk, and nyili two. wood are also procur- 
able, but are of very liltlc value, and are used for fuel 00 !^. 

Stone-lime, as distinguished from kunknr-litno, cothcb front Bduda, and 
is sold at about one rupee a mauncL Eunkur-lime 
is procurablo in great abundance, and is burnt in 
the usual manner with either wood or eowdnng. Kunkur is procurable all 
over the district, aud usually costs Rs. 3 to Rs. >4-8 per 100 cubic feet ; the 
higher rate prevails in the city, near ahich the quarries arc becoming 
exhausted. 


, JPA.MT IIIv 

Ikhabitantb of vat jp|j|<iauc5!.^ *1 ^ 

‘ Tfl8 first anthoriiative census wm iakof i^ Mi, 

^ ' * Btand#nowas wvia^dnsfogflhe lkcd4we«iJ»er'ieasa*l 





iS 

Them were 918)S87 Biodde, of Tvhoni 565,349 were a|;i>ie^ianBii^ eod 74,744 
^^U)d]iainmadane, of whom 18^811 wero agrioaltarintfl. . toialldensify of tbe 
Mptiktioa WM 425 tot&e squaro tnilo. J^jinaii {nrganah *waa tliefi, aa liow, 
we most densely populated, the city popnlatwn being estimated at 108,796. 
Bhiurijpnr, Bilhaur,,a&d S4rh S&lempar followed next in order, atfd Sihasdm 
had the thinnest population, with a doJjsity of only 2i»0 to the square mile. 
Mr. Montgomery considered this census to be a very correct one ; but it is 
pffibable that the enumcratidh of agriculturists wav defioient, in spite of the 
definition ^applied to tb5 enumerators of an agriculturist ‘‘ as a motnber of 
all families u ho den v(J ihoir support or any part of tTieir income from tho 
cnltivatiou of land, wfiethoi or not they conducted the usual agricultural 
operations.” 

The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants wero 'Bithiir 
(8,217), Jobaja Mahai&jan ^Shrgh (5,087), Sachendi (5,51'!^* Basdfaan 
(5,006), Bbosi (5,176), Bilbaur . (5,045), Akbarj>ui' (6,330), and Cawnpbro 
itself. 


CeniiiB ot iBSS* 


The next enumeration took jdaco ih 1852 under tho superlntendcnoe of 
I Mr Grc.ithed, who notes ilie imperfect record of area 
in, the pi e\ urns txmsus, based as it was almost entirely 
on the rough native moasurdmeiit, and nut un tlio professional sttr\ey. Tho 
difference in area as gii on in 1852 iiathenforo cousidorablc, and added to the 
increase and decroaso caused by allurioi>. and diluiion gives a net increase 
of over 7,0|K) acres, distiilmtecl as follows . increase by alluvion, 4,699 
acres; decrease by ^luvion, 12,4.56 acrci ; oi a not decrease of 7,757 aores; 
increase in area due to professional surs cy, 19,032 acres; decrease duo to 
the same cause, 4,208 acres ; showing a net ihcioaso of 14,828 acres. Ihe 
total population i^mbored 1,174,556 souls, of whom 1,085,132 were Hindus 
(509,811 females), and 89,424 were Musalmaus <^,652 females). Of tho 
Hindfis 678,116 were agriculturists (316,720 females), and of tho Musalmdiis 
19,890 were agrionltiirists (9,732 females). As compared with 1847-48 tho 
census of 1852 showed an increase of no loss than 181,525 within a period 
of five years, at the rate of 18*26 per cent. The increase was o yaii^ 
the jwrgauiahs and even ip evei^ village, and fho 
" ' m,539 in 1847.48 to 19%?^ itt 

more than 5,000 inhabifanii we Im^ Btp, 
(^1^ and KimaU or 3ith# 
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The eeu^ins of 1865^ g,vre a total pnimlatton of 1,168,863, Hi&i A de&tiijr 

Cesrat «l 1865 * sqnare mile. The distaibntton adeordtog 

' * • ‘ ^ religion, and ocoopaiion may be tabuUtod 

follows % . 

♦ , Statistics of census 'of 1885. 


ClMB 

1 

AORtCUlTirRAL 

JSfOh AOaicrLTUBAL. 
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Adults. 

i 
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1 
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• • 
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AdiUl i ' 

« 

Bovs j 
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f 

• 
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ItfiUMlui ms and 
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' 6982 

' 117, WS 

1 

198 618 
‘"'1 

lou nt 

1 2 7<n 

OiSSW 
17 Hid 

1 

I 03,l9h 

2 3fA UBT'l 

I 

6T62j 
•J d'79 I0S9H 

JLO 170 

j^oia? n»i0-7, 600li8| 18>,‘01 » Bbj 

107,390 77 923 


Tutal. 


I 


1 


l,0flS).0U't' ) 

I W3S 


4>U50i 
71 wo! 


520,121 l,l8S,ff02| m 

_ ^ ! J 

This enumeration exclmlos 715 employe'll and 3,^?5!) military 

The towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants include Ki'^liipur, Sacliendi, 
Akbarpur, Bilhaur, IJithur, and Uavvnporo city, civil station, and cantonments 
wUh 113,601 ihhabdanta 

The cen&us of 1872 gave a total population of 1,155,4395 with a density 
of 495 to the scjiiaro mile Of these 1,065,786 were 
and 89,653 were Muhammadans and otliors. The following 
tables show the population as ch8siti/*d, (1 ) into agriculfurists and those follow- 
ing other occupations, (2) into sox, ago, and religihu : — 

(1.) 


Censufrof 1872 
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4 * 

This table does not inolado British soldiers or roilwAy eiikploy^ i*- 
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BUbaar 

17,»,T0 

14,809 

28,830 

25,464 
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61,077 

44,468 

Bhlur^jpar 
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« 
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Basdlabad 

1M30 

16,334 

»1.886 

26,378 


618 

1,660 

1,371 

53,679 

44j383 

0drb Balempur «*. 

18,248 

15,225 

31,124 

30,633 

• 

m 

1 

722 

1,487 

1.241 

S1,S82 

47,721 

AlEbarptir 

s 

• 18,424 

14.618 

33,347 

28,227 

1,187 

868 

2,271 

1,975 

55,382 

45,789 

Borapur *.« 

28.808 

^,930 

40,766 

* 34,101 

1,208 

1,046 

2,167 

2,028 


56,609 

a 

Bbognipor 

17,621 

16,188 

82,812 

• 

JW,773 

1,F31 

],(»i 

3,177 

3,148 

1 

5:^411 

48,710 

Gbdtampur 

31,538 

18,333 

. • . . . 

10,618 

37,980 

981 

831 

1,796 

1,724 1 

64,833, 

68,867 



# 

Total 

• 

303,218 

169,281 

869,044 

3244i41 

15,748 

14,270 

31,128 

28,527 1 

619,118 

536,821 


Thas wo hare the following distributioij of the population: landowners 
3‘25 ; agrioalturists 45*15; uon-agricultural 51'G0. But the classification 
adopted by the Settlement department (based on the census figures and 
verified by the setUemont staff, but esclusiro of the "purely urban population 
of the city of Cawnporo) was ; landowners 3 4 ; cultivators 56*7 ; labourers 
4*45: giving a total of those connected with the land of C4’55, and of those 
nnoonnected with the land of 35*45. , «. 

i* The statislios tehtUng to infirmities show that in 1872 amongst the total 
♦ , • ‘ ^ t popnlation of the district there wese Ifil ios<H||i 

° (84 fetttdes)^ or 1*3 per 10,000 of the population ; 105 idiots 

. (81 femalesl, or 10,000 inhafajfante ; 247 deaf and dumb (73 females), oi 
'* Sri per 10,000; 4^52 blind <1,002 •r,36*7 per 10,000 j ai^ 119 lepeMl 

’{4iiiMuyiwi)/oir l‘BpiMta0,0(}0, . , 
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The statistics. of age ooUeoied is 1872 exhibit the foUowiiig lesaltS) 
* ' . dsesified according to sex and religion :» n . 
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56 
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29 
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29 
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1 

2*6 
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The proportion of Hindu males andor 12 to (be total Bindn population 
is 29*6 per cent., and of Hindu females is 28 S; amongst Masalmans tho per- 
centages are 29*6 and 29*0 respectively. Tstkiug the quinqaebuial periods np 
to 15 years of age, or 0 to 5/5 to 10, and 10 to 15 years, the percentage of 
both sexes to the total population is 14*1, 11*6, and 9*2 respectively ; or tahing 
females only, the numbebs are 14*7, 1 1*3, and 8’2 per cent. Fdmales are slightly 
in excess of males in the* first period, and considerably below them in the otiter 
irro. In the third period the males show 10*0 to 8*2 females. Taking the total 
pc^mlation of the same sex and religion, the proportion of Hindu males of the 
ages of 10 to 18 to all the Hindu males is 5*7, and of Hindu females to all Hindp 
females ia only 4*6 ; whilst Mtualm&ns show 5*4 and 4*5 njg^tivdy. From tl|f4 
ageaof 4tto 20 fee prhportion of Hindu males^fe^fee «f fee same $ 0 t ai|i 
religion h 15*9 jper cent., and of Hindu fema^, is 15*8 eon^ tphfeit 
mfets show 15*3 for bofe maleB and females. Tho 

amongst fee filndn JN«#ttiDn 46*4; a^gil,fe8,^«iWMfetp ‘ 

ofeers it is 5|*2 to 47*1, ’|>til> 0 t 5 ^ge of |h« Hiijddf 
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is 92’8 i bf IlnbsfBmadaiM and o&era 7'9. Nn (ttplaii 4 tie& nsa be oSeceit 
or vras ^offered, by the {Renter of the apparent .retrogresiitioa in popnUition. 

is probably dne only to njore oorreot enntneration) fSs as csidtivatiiob has 
dnereased, some increase instead of decrease^ population mi^t have been 
looked for. • , * ' 

The records of the censas of 1872 ipve the following clistribtition of the 
Hindu popplation amongst the fonr oonventional divi- 
sions of caste 
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• 

• • a 
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a 

Total ^ 

#• 
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The Brahmans belong almost entirely to the Kananjiya snbdmsion, under 
which are enumerated U 6,814 persons ; the G-anrs, the 
^ • .nextinnumher, showing only 2,023 souls. Members of 

the JAjholiya,SAras(it, Dakfaini, GnjrAti, MarwAri, and BanAdh divisions are also 
found, and Imve been separately numbered. Prom a very early time the 
Eanai;giyas have sent out colonies to the neighbouring districts, and the 
Kananjiya houses of Lakhna and Dhalfpnagar in the EtAwa clistriot and of 
portions of Eta and Famkjiabad owe th-'ir origin to the Cawnpore familioe. 
Brahmans and Rajputs formerly owned 54 ’9 per cent, of tho entire distnot, and 
still ovm 31*5 per* cent. Brahmans, too, form one-fifth of the entire cultivating 

population. * , 

The most notable subdivision In this district is the Jaganbansis, who 
own a largo portion of parganahs GhAtampnr and SAiih 
formerly included in parganah Kora Their origin is 

thus described:— 

Deo* NarAyan Kanatyiya Avasthi was a considerablo banker and 
grain seller in JahAnahad, in parganah Kora, but owned only one small 
idtetga near JahAnsiljiihl ^faich he gave in alms to BhAts. His son Jagaa 
ParahAd vm atiacbe^hjp ^ iinperidi QommissaTiat, and attained to sn^ 
i^ce tht^ jm wtus mded by a x*^ition of the imperial army .in onlimttibg 
a $wd hi |udlii^i>>atthe Oewtams. by wln<di they hid mortgaged tbeiv astatat^ 
lakhs* of rn|«e4 It ^oAd hardly bp tlM thilA 
^ viM hNife' im^ssfttV anl iTtis not figratdUl(| fovlwittt 


Jsgan1ni»is of Ghitampur. 
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be eupplied the entire oamp of the emperor with food during one of Akbar’e 
many expeditions into tba Da4b and rofosed to reoeire any paymmili < 
emperor heard of thlis unnaual proceeding, and ealling thr the oontraotor inveated^ 
him with the title of Chaudhri of^arganah Kora, and direeted him to ^eet the 
Arakbs ; aifd in memory of his victory over 'the Gantame, anthoriaed him to 
assume the affix ^ Singh' and other mark's peculiar to Bdjpdts, anoh as the form 
of salntatiob, &tt. The family is still recorded as proprietors of a large am^ 
which in parganah Gh4tampur is being increased l)y purchase. Other notable 
families of Brahmans are the Dfibe Gliandh^l o'f Biynir, the Clianbe 
Chaudhria of Nrajh4waD, the Tiw 4ri Ohaudhrib of Tirwn, the Tiwiris of Halepnr, 
the Tiwdris of Khainola, and the Dichits *bf Umarhat^ Their importance, 
however, is small, compared both in position and infiuenoe with the 
B&Jpdht. 

Tbo |h(<pcipal clans found in tiio district ore the Ohapdel (14,028), 

• . Gaur (12,1751, Chauhdn (1),566), Buis (6,859), Kachhwdha 

^jpdts. (6,211), Qautnm (6,074), Chainar Gaur (4,444), Sengar 

(4,412), (Slahlot (3,081), Parihir (2,692), Panwdr (2,491), Bhadauriya (2,168), 
Gaharwar (2,323) ,Rdtbor (1 ,733), Turn (1,.^34;, Sombansi (1,291), and U.jena or 
Ojayini (1,007). The following clans have less than 1,000 membors each:— 
Bdchhal, Bisen, Ban4phar,Bh4raddhvdj, Chandrahnnsi, Dhakara, Diksbit, Donwar, 
Jaiswdr, Janwdr, Jddon, Kachbaura, Karchuliya. Raghubansi, Haikw&r, Burig* 
hansi, Surwar, Sisodiya, and others not specified. Taking the Gaurs and Ohamar 
Ganrs as ope,t]ieynamberl6,619 souls and occu]>y pa;rgaaabcRdsdlabad,Dorapttr, 
and portions of Akbarpur iu tlio west of the district. The Clmndels cover nearly 
the whole of Shiurajpur and J^mau, and the Chanhdns debnr principally in 
Akbarpnr, Narw'al, and portions of fihiurdjpur and Derdpur. Tlio Bais and 
Gautams divided Sdrh Salompur between them, and the former also hold portions 
of Gh&tampur. Rdjpdts still supply thirteen per cent, of the cultivating 
dassee, and with Brahmans still hold 31'5 per cent. »{ the entire area. 

The early history of tbo disiriot and the history of tho principal clans 
and leading families are so intimately connected- with each 
other, that it is more convenient to collect together here 
the scanty traditions regarding their origm preserved by the leading clans of 
the present day, than*%o separate the different j>arts ftif eaok td>cry aooor^g 
to the more correct classification which more abundant matfhfals have alllowed 
iu other district notices. Two of the earlier traditions regi^ing this disiriot 
refer to tba foimdiaf of Blldspos ih parganah S^handtf^ andjb^tampur in ijbo 
parganah of the same namn Som« ihoiiuind years ago, «o mo* tiie legend, one 
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Biy« M4n-'Singh, Paijwir, a Kadbhwiba R^’p4i from Nib^bgarlt in Bniijel'* 
Kaflhh'irilm imaif* blian<), bad charge of four tracts {Uikd») in ibis' parttif tiie 
gration. oondtiy— Deokali in the Et4wa districir Baipnr in ^alanb) 

4nd Bilispnr and Sh^bpor in Cavnpore, He. aettied in Bilbapnr and biwngbt 
wHb him the fbar oasteS) Jarha Lodh4s^ KidcA P4ndes, Kharana Baniyas^ and 
Knisarisht i^jatbs. The Lodhas, who are still in proprietary posmsncm of Bilda- 
par^ are said to have been servants, and tbeHdyaths to have been employed In the 
office. The dynasty lasted fot nine /generations, when.it was terminated by the 
restoraticm of the Meos to power. In a previous volume * it has been shown that 
in very early times \fie oonntry towards GwaKat was ooodpied by Kaohhw&ha 
princes, and that numftrons oolonien were planted by their {/pscendanis in the 
neighbouring territories, notably at Kachhwdhagarh in Jalaun, whence, later on, 
other colonies set forth to occupy the fertile plains of the Central Dn£b.' Thus we 
have Hachhwdha colonies in Etdwa on the borders of the Cavraporo district and 
on the opposite side of the duthna in Bundelkhand. ^f&ey are stiirnnmefons in 
Oawupore, but have lost nearly all the influence that tradition has assigned to 
them in former times. . 

The second l^nd says that one tliousand years ago a Dikhit Rdjpdt, 
Dikhit immisn- Obutamdeo, came into tho district from ELharagpnr 

and mftrried into a Gantam family, and received from 
his father-in-law, Baja Bikh of Ar^al, 181 villages of tho Meos as dowry. 
^ ^ We invariably find the Meos named as a tribe in occupation 

of tbo greater portion of the Central Dudb, and in posses- 
sion when tie first great and permanent movement of the Bdjpdt clans now 
occupying this tract* was made. In Cawnpore they are said to have held the 
south-westem portion of the district at the time of the B4jpdt immigration, and 
it was on their lands principally that each succeeding wave of invaders settled. 
This brave and turknlent race, their hands against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them, were not easily conquered. Tradition preserves accounts of 
unceasing raids on their part, followed by reprisals on the part of the newcomer^ 
who not nnfrequently secured by treachery wbat their arms were unable to 
procure. The earliest tradition regarding the Meos places them at Humbhi, . 


on the Sengur, in parganah Akbarpur, where they were ruled over by a fiiya 
Xishtia some seven baadrqd yearn a^. Thero is a khera oj; mound there in the 
rtrines.of thq w^oh is' stQI known as Labi-fipur.^ Another stronghold 

wakin Kokchi, another in Bahniapur, whilst in Bhoguipar were established four 
fdito--May6pari,.(l!l4warX Soi (Shdhpur), Moi (Teonga^and' tJmaVgarh 

' ^ Ofaiktesr, 1.,' 10, SOS 5 IT., S77, • the Meba aee tifHhl^C»mtteto,*!btI., soft 
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(Mns&uagar).' The Meos were attacked by fonr snooeseire bodia of immi> 
graitte, the Ganr, Bais, and ChauLdn Bdjpdts, and the Mnaalindn Hoghalsi 
but still were able tto'establiah a chaurAd or group of e%hty‘fbar Tillages on the 
banks of the Jumna, of wbiob fojirteen Tillages are in this distriot in parganah 
Sikaudra. The Meos here, as elWhere, call themselTes B&jpdts, and adopt 
the subdiyisional names of Chandelj'Chaubdn, Qantam, &c. But though 
their orig^ is lost in obscurity, there is no doubt that they are not true 
B&jpdts, by whom they, are utterly despised, and with whom they cannot 
intermarry or eat. They are to this day the most difficult class of proprietors 
to deal wtth/ alwa^^s bchindh&ial with their revouue, antl'in the mutiny pour 
ing out of their /astnesses on tho JumoA and deva^ating the surrounding 
country. 

■ In tho' cast of the di&friet, or parganah Sarh Salempur, the old occupants 
* , of tl^ coun<* V are called Arakhs, who divide themselves into 
seven snb-tn't<‘8 called ArakR, Khagar, KluAmativa, Ovval, 
Bdchar, OhclKh'ir, and Adliiij. Tlic Adlirij, who derive their origin from inter- 
marriage with a Brilmiauj are tie' highest iu estimation, (tiough alt are now 
generally known under the name Kbidtnai 13 a The Arakh^ have noarl}' entirely 
disappeared, being only found iu any nmnber in a Camlet df 8irbniil and in 
Majliawau. The only other trace we have ot the old occupants of the country is 
in the occasional m( ntion of a tnbe of robbei.'B under tho name 
' ' Bhydis^ iu purgauahs'Billiuur and Uashlabad, and of Lodhas 

in Prtis in parganali Ghatampur. 

Coming to more historical times, we have* to consider th^ immigration 
of the great Rajpdt clans, of whonfttjie Chandels have 
always held, and still hold, the most prominent fiositiou iu 
the district. From two family histories (dansdwalis) obtained by Mr. "Wright— 
the one in Persian belonging to the now extinct brnnchiof Shinrfijpur, the 
other in Hindi belongirg to tho Sacheudi family— are derived the particulars of 
tlie history of the Chandels given here. Two other pedigrees — one belonging to 
the SakreJ branch, the ether to tho bard of the Chandels who lives at K&kupur— 
wore also collated by Mr. Wright. The following is the pedigree of the 
ShinrtSjpur branch 

' Mr. Wiifbt identifiA this tribe with the Dhihars mentioned b; £lUot<I , IS) as being by local 
tradiDoii one uf the tiboriglnal races of Kohlikhand aiM the Upper Uuftb, an8 to wham u attrlbit- 
tod some connection wU|. the Shora, but ia unable to throw any tarther light on tb#e on|1n. 
I think, however, tbegr nan be identifled with the Miara thcuMltea t and from tin aomerona 
in< a1 traditlona coileoted bp me in tfab nutiec < f the Rt&wa district, there oad bn Httto dt vbr bat 
that tbe Bhara oay itfsanpm’a conf^UbraVde portion of CaMMew nblt^pjrtant 

part iu ita eaiip luitory. See QasetteaP, IV., 3SS. T * #1 * ' 
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Pedigrte of ISJUurijpur Ctiand^*. 


# 

Name. 

• 

Remarks, 

. 

‘ Name. 

m 

§ 

* 

• 

1 

Brahnuu 


• 46 

Anangpdldeo. 

« 

s 

Afr, 


^6 

Biidbpildco, 


s 

Ohandxama. 


47 

Gurupaldeo. 

• ■ 

4 • 

Bndh ••• 

Potmdci^tbe Jh4n« 

48 

Dhanp&ldeo. 




si K4j. 

49 

Sheodattpaldeo. 


5 

Pururuyas »«* 

PeuQded the Frag 

60 

Hardaitdeo. * 


6 

Xyo. 

K4j* 

» 

61 

E4^bdeo 

Panohdeoi hia bro- 
thbr, {ouTided Kal- 

7 

Kakoh* 

^IfouDded JajmaA 



Id Kanknr. Pet* 

a 

Jijhtt 


• 

> Sian manuscript. 

9 

Pur. 

52 

Bifshideo, 

10 

Jamiji* 


53 

Basop&tdeo. 


11 

Frichinna or Pri- 

1 

61 

G rehand eo 

• 


dhamandeo. 


55 

Bijaisurdeo. 

. 

12 

Parbir. 

• 

56 

Tiriyagi ^ ... 

Founded Telinga* 
ua.* Eilraptfr 

13 

Manosde^. 

• 



U 

Dhirathdeo. 




manuscript gives 

15 

^irbangdeo. 




Abdudh. . 

16 

Sanjaitdeo. 


57 

Oamkhok 

Founded Cbauderi 

17 

Hinjaitdeo. 




Ghsitr^ Bar. 

18 

Rudras. 




Fcundod Mandrik. 

19 

Kirtaogdeo. • 


58 

Sispal ... I 

20 

Rukrdamdoo* 

* 


Blain at the great 

21 

BU>uideo. 

* 

• 


harso sacrifice of 

22 

Si«asthdeo, 

• 



king Yudhisbthir. 

2^ 

JDewakU d o o o i 

• 




Dcokhdeo. 


59 

Surajpil 


24 

J4nibdao or Jait- 

* 

bO 

Anaiidp41. 

• 


deo. 


61 

BansipaL 

• 

25 

Rifpaideo. 


62 

BijaipkU 


96 

Bltbharandeo. 

• 

63 

Karnpal. 


27 

Sarra42hardeo. 


64 

Raghupdl. 


28 

Dhirly4gl 

i 

65 

Biibmrikb. 


29 

Eritrirideo * o r 


66 

Blrlnjrikh. 



Erityanganl. 


67 

Anangrikh, 


80 

Birpatideo. 


68 

Banprisidb. 


31 

Bardhirideo. 


69 

Tipurdeo or Tat- 


32 

Subhdao. 



pnrdeo. 

* 

33 

Budhseir. * 


70 

Chaudrdach o r 


84 

Dharmadhir. 

Fourded Cbandi- 


ChaudHgrhm. 


85 

Cbaudraparaa or 

71 

Bibrdec. 



Qiattarbal. 

Chandawal i n 

72 

Kiratdeo. ‘ 




the DakhiD. Per- 

73 

Uikbbrahni. 

Founded Batba and 



sian manuscript 

74 

Ainrbrahm .•« 

36 

Bijaisidh or 



Mirntb. 


Singb. 


76 

hirkharibrahns. 


87 

Haraidh. 


76 

Madibrahm. 

Founded Mahoba. 

38 

Eam^laidh or 


77 

Madanbrahm 

* y 

l^maidhp4U, 


78 

liatanbrabm. * 


39 

Subansidbt 

• 

V9 

Oyauohandr o r 


4a 

BaBidWr, 

* » « 

Manchandfn 


41 

dunrasdhirdeo. 


30 

Jaijaibrahou 


* , 42 

Swrp&ldea « 


31 

Bijaibrabm. 


43 

44 

, HarpAldoOr . , 

* k 1 

, 

>Kratbriitou 

1 BlslUbbrahiti. ' ^ 
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Gargajdeo, 

KarohaiiidTdeo. 

Udecfaimd. 

Srideo. 

Chaiidrdeo« 

Karan>loct. 

Satnsmrchand* 

Ajafeband. 

Jit Bingh. 
Khemkardr. 
Bdmchandf • • 

Jagatman ' 

Bobalfl&h 
Indarjit. 
Zor&war Bingh 
Mandhita. 
lUndupat 


• Riti&l Siogh. 
Shiu Singh 


ConteraporarT of 
Akbar 

Do, olJahaugSr,, 
1640 A.D. 


Contemporary with 
7iroa Shah, 


Shiu Singh Dan after* 

warda Kija. 

Mahondnr Singh. 

Bau Singh, 

Satl Pawhid. ‘ 


Tho Chandels are of the Chandrain got, aud ‘trace their origin through 
Cliandra to Brahma, including iu their pedigree historic names such as Jijhfit 
and Puf. From Brahma to Bati Parshad, ilielast B^ja, they number 118 gene* 
rations. Hie Hindi manuscript describes tho mystic birth of Ohandrabrahm 
Branches of the intrigue of Chandra and HimHvati, giving the date 

Cbondeia, Kdrtik Badi 4, 8. 204. According to the promise of 

Lis putative father, Ohaudrahrahm established his dynasty after a series of 
battles waged by countless hosts of horsemen, and paid for by irapossibJe 
treasures, iu Ghandi-Ghandawal in the Dakhin, Ho and his successors are 
credited with universal rtnpire, and with taking tribute from the kings of Rdm 
and Ceylon, He founded £&lin{ar, and cadet branches established themselves 
in the Samitic in Ealu Eankar, in Mfrath, Sambhal> and Eumann. The 
history of the Chandels, according to local tradition, appears to be really 
divided into the history of the following dynasties . 

(1) the Oh&Qdi*0haadawal branch « v 

(2) the Gbanderi branch fomded.fay* Danskhok ; ^ : 

(3) the Mahoba branch lqnii<l«4 li^ Madanbrahm ; 

(4) the Eauf nj4»fkteh fovpi&t hy Sabhajft ; andj 

(5) the. Shiti^pttr hraneti lb«nd*d by BbWj fiii^hf - ^ ^ 3 , 
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One 'of the most prominent namea in the history of Ae ifu^ly is that of 
FarmiU Deo, the first to abandon tibe affix or tHlo of Brahpa, on the retention 
which, aooording to tlie promise of the illostrioas ffither of the raoei dep^dfid 
the prosperity and permanenoe of the dynasty.* Parmfil Deo, in spite of the aid 
of those famotxs ohampions Alba and Udal, was defeated by Prijthirty Ohanhdn, 
and his fortress EdLinjar was sacked by lEutb>nd>din in 1202, and by snooessi're 
emperors, antil annexed by Akbar in 1570.^ Ihe Persian manuscript gives but 
Sanaa] and Cawn- Jilaboba, the Hindi ffiannscript sixteen. After 

the utter defeat and loss of their country suffered under 
firahmaditya, son of l*arm&l Deo, the whole clan 'is said to have migrated to 
Eanauj, which is thns ^erred to by* the Persian mmia8cript*«— At this time 
the ft aba rwdr B^a of Eanauj, who was hitherto rich and prosperot^, firrt from 
the defeat he had suffered from Pithaura, and afterwards from Sbah&Wd- 
din Ghori, left j^is home and settled in Benares ; then fiybb8jft,*by idtrioo of his 
vazfrs and khfi^ms, estabiishod hijoiself in Eanauj.” The date of this migra- 
tion is given by the Persian manuiscript as 1223 S., by the Hindi manuscript 
as 1180 S., a discrepancy which will be noticed lu the account of the-Farukh- 
abad district. The manuscripts make eight of the Hue rulers in. Eanauj— Sab 
haj^ Ghansyam Deo, Lahr Deo, Ba8deo,£lya8 Deo, Bihr Doo, Supdeo, Kh&kh 

Deo* From the last came il)hdm Doo, who had the following descendants 

Db^oi Deo 

ShiurHj Oeo, louuded Shlurij- Pat Deo, fuuuded Pachor. 
pUP. Rdtcaf 

B4fa. Ffom thia brauch descended 

From this brnneb descended the tbc Rdna of Sakiej^ par- 

Bdwot of Ouha, parminali ganah Bhiuli 
S hmli, •_ 

From thence a migration was made to Rddhan, where are the remains 

^ Persian manuscript gives the following aocouni > 
« Shinrfij Deo founded Sluni;djpur and called it after his bwn name, so that from 
Eumaun to Earn tin the Allahabad district) the whole country of Eanauj was 
in his possessum. Since the rule of the Muhammadans had been established now 
for some time, all the Bdjas snd great men of the oountiy attmided the empmror’s 
court, and amongst them Bhiurdj Deo, regarding whom it was ordered that» 
leaving Eanauj, he was to reside in tappa fiftdhsn and Bilhst, in the parganah of 
Bilhfir, where is ‘ Sita Basoi.’ ffloSniftj aooondli^ly obeyed the emperor's order 


Xi»a JDeo, foanded fiimdhjk 
Mo 

From this hranoh deacendsd 
the Rdvat of ftdwatpur, par* 
ganah Bithdr. 


and left the fort of l^anapjt S» built BAcSwm Srst and lived there fdr a idme, 
but suhseq^nt^ removed^toShiurtypur and SrtabliehetfSB hi n ki over the neigh- 

* A#rilMoraDtol tpeUahdtabmasfa s«d«|e1i(geto hi 

GMetteav,!., l%«Wk«'bines Bat of names l8idM|iTea, 
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booring country. WbUe ho lired in Eanauj he had soldiers, horas and fool, 
nno&erons as iho'wares of the sea, so that to enumerate them is impossible.. Ihej 
slay that when the B4ja went for a short time to Karra, hdrsemen carried to him the 
betel leaf prepared for him daily in his home before the hour of midj^y meal,’’ 

The'Gautams ^ are said to have besto^^ed on the Ohsndels the sixty- two 
villages which afterwards formed the. kija’s talaka under our settlements, but 
.there is no 'mention of this sonrce of the Cb|ndel prosperity in either mannspript. 
It is most probable that like other tribes they were encouraged by grants of 
land from^ the emperor to expel the turbulent Moos. ^l)inr^ Deo was sue- 
ceeded, twelfth in descent, by Rdtnchandr, a contemporary 
" ’ •' oftho emperor A kbarj who bestowed a tianad upon him.’’ 

Jagatman succeeded, and was confirmed in his father’s possession by a eanad of 
Abdullah Khda, vazir of Jah&ngir. To him suocooded Sabal Singh, who lived 
about, 1640i, an^wbo obtained six snitaefs, declaring him ^aminddr of his 

talnka. After Baja Sabal Singh came Jldjas Indarjit, Zordwar Singh, Mandhdta, 
and Dindfipat, the last of whom occupied the ^addi from about 1715 A.D. to 
17.57 A.D., and iu whose behalf there were several sanads of Firoz Sh4h aud 
Muhammad Shah ; and also two pattns, one of Gobiad Bdi Marhatta for 1162 
fasli,the other of Bdla Rdi Marhatta f«r 1163 fasli. ^Hindnpat died in 1770 A.D. 
and was sncooeded by Irsal Singh, who died in 1780. His son Shin Singirwas 
the B4ja with whom our first setilemcnts.wore made as zatninddr. Shin Singh 
died-in 1806, and was snccoedod by his son Muhendur Singh, a minor. In 1821 
Muhendur Singh died, and was sueooeded by his \iticle Ddn Singh, who died in 
January, 1832, leaving his .son Sati Parshdd, a boy nine years of* age, fated to 
bo the last of tliis long line of ancient nobility. 


I Beaoiea’ Elliot, I., 116 

^ The following u e translation of a Bsnad granted hj the Emperor Akbar to Btja Ram- 
Chandra Sinde it has been br< ugbt to our nonce that from time of old, aocoiding to linmemo* 
rial custom, Eb 19,000 for support, aud one tinka pei cnltirated bigha b/right of aeigniorjr from 
the villages of parganah Biljiur, hnkfcr Kanauj by title of samfnd&ri, have been received by my 
good friend U&mchandra Chandel, and that ho is in possession of full enjo>inent of that grant and 
lees: be has petitioned our Majesty that an order be passed tliat the abovomeutioned grant and fees, 
by title of zamindAri from the villages abovementioned, according to former custom, be coati- 
nuedin his possession and enjoyment from rabi; that from year to year, and from harvest to bar* 
vest, he may enjoy and possess them ; and being a true and loyal servant, may for ever pray for 
our greatnem and prosp< rity. Be it ordered therefore that all offloers and servants, jsgirdirAn and 
krorito, now and for ever, obeying this order, and accepting those rights aa free, eomplete, 
and fixed, leave them in his pvssessioii, nor change not alter jn any respeot, nor interfere in any 
way, nor demand a freshi title. 

96 eUlapm.^ . * , 

Bidhan ... «• 44 vUIagtti BharbedI m A viBagea. 

BiDiat ••• , ••• p, Haveli eet • 9#* Jw pp 

PhatphftrQltt ^ 8WfW J«* » eew 4 s / ^ jf t 

® 0« iht abm» <mly EMhaR atid Barun^re nmu if 
mUouB uf area# now eartiiicl* « , i r ^ 
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Of th.e principal branches of the Ohanrlel clan shown above, Ae Faohor 
Ptobor,' Stkraj, and branch is extinct and the Rakrej branch practically, so. 

The Onha (Nondri BahMurpur) talojca oonristed origl> 
nhlly of thirty-four villages, ten of which wePe ^fld as ndniar,^ but the privilege 
Was resumed by Almds All Khdn, who left only ten villages in the possession of 
the family ; these have now, owing to nales for arrears of revenue, dwindled 
down to six villages, which “ have only escaped,” says Mr. Bnck, on 
aocountof their lying in a tt-act of* which the greater part of the cultivated 
area, consisting of rice dand, was not recorded as cultivated in the village 

ff •• •••• • 

papers* . • 

The Sapihitaluka ednsisted origiaally of ninety villages, of.w hieh forty-eight 
were sejiaraled.and the holderVith the title of Riiwai became 
the founder of the Rdwalpur tnluka, of which- BandhSr 
Singh was the last representative, ills estate is now in hands of t^e Court of 
"Wards for thebeneiit of a boy'adoiited by Iho widow of his sou, who died, a 
week after Eandhir Singh. From*RMwatpnr one descendant separated his-share 
into the Kak&deo estate, consisting of 23 vitiages. the villages remaining with 
the original family o^Sapihi, thirty-seven have gradnally been taken up by other 
members of the family and two havo been given m pun to Brahmans. Sapihi, 
Gangroli, and Kiratpur aro Ihe^only ones which remain attached to the gculdi: 
and in those even under the English Government, which gives everyone his 
due, the ancestral custonl, which lelained the whole in tho name of the repre- 
sentative of the family, has had to give way before the claims of all the descend- 
ants of Hlra^iugh to their shares calculated per ttfirpett Hence the revennes 
of the original sa^ of the family, Sapihi and Elratpnr, are enjoyed by 
the oadet branch now represented by Shiudin Singh, and those of Gangroli 
by the sous of the late R4o Pahlw6n Singh, of whom the eldest is a 
lunatio. * 

The original branches held the old parganahs Shinr&jpur, Sbidli, 
Sakrej, and Bithdr. Tho branch that settled in Sachendi 
and overran all the sooth of parganah Jajmau may be oonsi- 
dored but a renegade one. Of its origin the Persian mannscript gives curiously 
a clearer account than tho Hindi manuscript, as foUgWs ; — “ They say that Hai: 
Singh Deo, son of Karkaj Deo, a brother of Earchand, who lived at Bih&ri 
(Fy&ri), on the \>anks of the Ganges, htkd »son, Hindu Singh, very strong and 
great, bat infamons for his oppression df the raiyats. At that time Buja Induijft 
hearing of this was grievously o^Rsuded. Qye dayjhat v^laaxi, pftssidgtiSvotigli 
^Mumd Qt Alaia|ir pentowina tf* title ot Obendhti q| paiguudt BbifiU *rt*W*l 


Sachendi 
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Lftchhmanptit Misr&n,.f;ot np a quarrel with the iuhabitwatti, and began to 
opproM thenr greatly. The Brahmans complained to the E&ja,iuid set 'forth all 
the oppression they;, had andergooe. The B&ja beaoming very angry^ wrote to 
Hindu Singh, ordering him to Iparehis home and seek anothar oontttry,aij& 
warned him that to eat and drink in this oonntry was forbidden him; i£were better 
he went elsewhere. He then, with all bis belongings, went and settled in taj^ 
Sapihi and became the serrant of the B4o of Sapihl At (hat time fortune ao 
foronred Hindu Singh that he rose to great power and built forts in Binanr and 
Saohendij and establfsbed his rnle over a large tract •of conntty, and migaged 
thousands of aoldieib, horse <aftd' foot, and obtained. riot oVfes in many battles 
waged against him* His fame was noised«abr 0 ad, and*'be assumed the title of 
Bilya bf Sachendi” From the Hindi manuscript, howover, we obtain the follow- 
ing adoonnt of the rise of the Sachendi family, which eventually got the posses- 
sions of thp old family .temporarily in its grasp : — '^Tbo thirty-filth was Hargaj 
Deo, who had two sons, Karchan Deo, by a oonefibine, and Har 'Singh Deo, the 
nsier’b son of the Tibk Chandi Bais. When Gargaj Deo died Karchan Deo 
and Bar Bingh Deo disputed about the succession, hearing which Tilok Cluwd 
came to the Eini end desired she would give the rdj to Har Singh Deu. She 
refused, and set Karchan Dno upon Jihe gaddi. Har* Singh Deo left Shinrij- 
pur, came to Biuaur, and founded Harsinghpnr ^nd a second gaddi'' The 
truth appears to be more with the latter account. Hindu Singh being a 
descendant some generations distant of Harsingh Deo, living in Hhe reigns of 
Indurjit andHinddpat, and a contemporary of Firos Shah, ‘‘to which R&jaa,” says 
the mennscript, “ Hindu Singh, in spite of his power, never failed is respect, nor 
cemmitted so grave an oficnco as that of his son, SambUar Singli.*’ Hindu 
Singh’s power indeed became so great, and his contumacy so determined, that 
the reigning pmperor got the Bhadaurtya Rdja to attack him and expel him 
the country ; the great forts of Biuaur and Sachendi being given over to the 
Bhadanriyas. Sambhatr Singh, however, returned eighteen years afterwards 
and recovered the wholh of the lost territory. This same Sambhar Singh rote 
to such power that he ousted the young Hisfil Singh and compelled him to 
leave the oonntry. The usurper then obtained the title-deeds to the greater 


port of the ewuntry, aud established a garrison in Sbiuri^pnr, With the 
aid, however, ef Hawdb Ntyaf Ebin, BAaim of Navflib Wazii^uJi ManAUk 
Asaf-ud-daula, BikdllSUngh re-ettaUhSiedliisliuthpriiy whole parganah 

of Shinrl^pnr/’ ^ ' * f * 

tWhandi, jwopfsijr Chanhend?t Oeo," 

twelfth indeieent from Ht&tiJ|h)^aBd ^eV Bdja, 
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though not invested witli the tdak. I(u brother Kinnar Singh fint^dod Binanr ; 
s second brother, G&rab Deo, settled in Churab in pargahah Biilkdr ; and a third, 
Parasr&m, in Peny or, in parganah Akbarpur. !H inda Singh was sixth in descent 
from Ghdchtk Deo ; bis brother Jogr&j settledZin Binanr, and his brother Hirde 
Singh in Panki, all three taking the title of Bija. The Hijas ofSacfaeadi^ and 
Binanr joined the rebels, and their estates were coodscated and bestotved on 
loyal* sobjeols. The Rtya of.Panki* has kept possession of only liolf of his 
auoestrai estate, and that Jialf is almost hopelessly bu^eoed with debt; but it 
has recently been plated under the charge of the Guurt of Wards with the hope 
of freeing it from the gaasp of the money-lender. Thus of tho onoe vastiftosses- 
sions of tho Chandels covering nearly the four parganahs Shinrtijpar, Shidli, 
Bithdr, and Jajmau, only li!5 entire villages remain, some of which have been 
re-purchased, an4,shares in others. . ^ • 

Gaur l^jpdts claim the next place, and amongst fhem’the dhTmar •Gant 
subdivision of Ae Bhdraddhvaj got, who occupy nearly the 
whole of the western portion of tho district and own a larger 
area than even the Ckandels. Hero they give one out of several explanations of 
their origin current amongst the clan in different parts of these prhvinoes which 
also seems to be the most popular. W ith many other ola ns of impdts they trace 
thei^ origin to Garb Giyni, wlience came tlieir founder HdjaPrithvi Deo to the 
oonrt of Jaiohand, Bdtlior of Kanauj, Whose daughter ho married, and through 
her received the country around Kulpi and Karra-JVIdmkpur as dowry. During 
his raids on the Meos, Pritli\i»Duo saw and became enamoured of the daughter of 
the Meo litija of Barba Kaser, * and in the good old fashion carried her off and 
married her. The Meos disscmided their wrath and invited the Gaurs and their 
principal leaders to a great least, at which Prithvf Duo and his wives ajipeared. 
At a preconcerted signal the guests were attacked, and all, except the tao liduis, 
were slain. Those both fled, and the Meo B&ni took r^uge with a Brahman, 
and the Rdlhorin, who was flhr advanced in pregnancy, with a Charadr ; hence tho 
distinction between the two great subdivisions of the B&hman-Ganr and Oha- 
mar-Gaur. The latter, however, asserts its snperioffty as having Bf^put blood on 
both sides in its veins. The other great subdivision is the Bbdt-Ganr, but no 
traditioa regarding them appears to exist here. The ChamaivGhiar sometimes 
explain the nauurii* ifMi th da aitoestef ham^ B^ja Cbaui^r, or that tb«y 
were called aftlt' tfift iage OUtmaia, or «fter the ohemn w^ich their aueew^ 
WAved over ^ liauka««^t ah that 

.1 adds rtpol ralhef Uuui Iw whmM IW s 

mamMr scot to **k« p»m on the ^tfii lljiAh li le^S. J 

01 nmai St Buhuiai^ui ia i^oush AktnapM te caUsd tiimt 
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said is that the name uadonbtedly oonoects them with the Ohatndrs, howefrer 
mndit they inay. wjsh to ^solaim the oonneotion. !Ihe Qatixs are one of 
the ^irty-six royal dans mentioned by Tod; but his list of snhdivisiana 
is utterly unlike anything obtaining in these provinces ; he gires TJntdhir, 
Silhdia, T&r, .DdsenR) and Budanu, and* notes that , oontinaons mention 
is made of Gaors in the accounts pT the wars of the great Chanhdn Fri* 
thyir&j. 

The local tradition goes on to say that the ^n of the Bithorin was 
. Fathar Deo, who to avenge his father’s death set to work to 

• entirely extirpate the Meos. He had seven sons, of whom 

Bhatah Deo, the eldest, reedved forty-two villages and settled in Makrandpnr, 
and Oandan< Deo occupied twenty-four villages and made Banip^a his head- 
quarters. ^ Bachhraj, the third ^on, obtained twonly-four villages, of which HAr 
was the c^ef. Those thfeo plao'i, are in the* Uusidabad parganah V the other four 
sons settled in other pargauuLs of this diattict. Bajan Deo went to Nar in 
Akbirpur, UAsik Deo iu Jhiitjluk in purganah Mangalpnr-Derapur, Bnliir Singh 
to Gahloh, and Iloshan D('o to BArh'apur, both in Aklnrjmr. In Ba-<dlabad, 
BachhrAj, thuilgh not tlie cld(i'>t son, received the title of Kaja.i Though at first 
his estate included only twenty-four' villages, he gradually extended his rale 
until he gained possessio]i of fifty-six. These w'eie, however, gradually distri- 
buted amongst the minor hrauebes of the'XlAja's family, so that at the time of 
the cession to the British Govorument the Ibija himself held only twonty-two 
villages. The junior branches of the family, with the title of Rfio o|| HAwat,}ield 
smaller estates, five in number. The Salompur Mahera t&Uika, held with the 
title of Rao, comprised thirteen villages. The Malg&on taluka, held by its KAo, 
was composed of six villages, indudiiig Furjani in parganah Dorapur. The 
Qajen taluka, consisting of eight villages, the Basal RAwatgAon taluka of four 
villages, and the KAshipur taluka, lying in parganah SbiurAjpur, but includ- 
ing two villages in RasAlabad, wore all throe' hold without any special 
titie. 

# 

Bbaiak Deo, the eldest son, ^ has been observed, did not obtain the title 
P h i an l ull n pt ofBAja. His descendant, however, acquired vei7 oo&sidet- 
Bbstsk DeS. able estates, and had four sons : Padam, otherwise called 

Biujan Deo, Bent Deo, Bdmil Deo, and Bangat Deo. Faicla^'Dee’s ehief Yilta^ 
was Makrandpor Sainjari, to which were attached ten other viBagas. Bpi^ Deo, 
the second 'Son, obtakWIf the talllka named after UAlkanfWVWlii, its priuciVal 
village, with twdve other^yilltglDI, His estitte waS, Wvi'eter, subseqviently 
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distributed amongst the sons of Padam Deo for* some reMon which is 
not known. S&mU Deo obtained the Sam&an talqka, oomt>osedi oi sik vil- 
lages ; and lastly, Sangal Deo inherited the Itoli ilakvecoMistlng of .‘eight 


Dond Deo, the second son of Fathar*Deo, had two sc^s, Ammaf and 
Dfah&rdj, between whom the Banip&ra* ^Inka was divided ; nine villages only 
lie in parganah Basdlabad, the remainder being situated in parganahs Akbsffpnr 
and Dcrapur. Of the nine in parganah Basdlabad seven fell to the lot of Ammar 
and two to Mahdrdi. * 

In Derapur, B^sik Deo sotilod in Jhinjhak with an appanage* of twenty* 
fonr villages; his eldest son BiHvo separated from the famil^^. and obtaining the 
title of Bdna settled in B&n, where throe generations retained possession, 
after which the seat of authority was moved to Surdsi, whore it remained for 
ten generations, when it was transferred to Mangalpuj^ by Kdnikchand, where 
Descendants ®f nineteen generations have succeeded to the title. There 

were nominally twenty-four villages attached ‘to this 
title, sevdnteon known as Susru (Aurangabad, Ac.), seven as Mangtdpur. 
The former were* the, share of two brothers, Sonsdr Gbaud and Udaiya 
Chand, which ^cy took when their brother Bahidnr Chand moved to Snr&si. 
The most important repre^ntativos of this family are tlio Rh^npur Th^nrs, 
sons of one EiunAr Singh who djd good service in the mutiny and was 
given the confiscated estates of the RAr BAja. The sons, too, by a system 
of borrowing money to purchase Ihnded pro2>erty, have acquired very great 
inflaonoe ifi parganahs Kasiilabad, Derapur, and Sikandra; but with the 
exception of Qyfih'Singb, who has been made an honorary magistrate, have 
not a high reputation, although they have kept in with the authorities by 
judioions expenditure on girls’ schools and the like. The family descended 
from Asia Doo, the second son of B&sik Deo, did not succeed in obtaining any 
position of importance in the district. One dosoendani indeed, Bfim Singii, was 
given the office of Chaudhari in parganah QLdtampnr, where bis family still 
own some villages. The third sou of Bdsik Deo, Bhdo Singh, was given the 
title of Bdwat of Bhindemau with twelve pillages. From (ho fourteentli 
generation there have been two rival olaimants to the title, owing to Tej Singh 
jiving married The bfitor title, however,, is that of the descend* 

ant of Qohar Siqgh, who reo^ro^ the tilak from the head of the family, tho 
* BKja of Fkr. B^iA to such a depth of j^overty is (h is family ^ednosA jU r at 
' th'o only pt^perty aov left ,lo support the* title 'is a plot of aboiii .four 
acme. ' * ‘ ■ • ' * 
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of Atkira 


Horel J^, foQflli in desoent from Bacbbrij, ilie oPKir, vru 
given Aikfira end eleven other villages with tibe. title 
^ >of B&wat ; bnt the title was • sabseqnentlj Averted 
io the representative of another family, and is snpported by an allotment of 
five aoresin Aikhm. The Gabion estate (24 villages) has entirely changed 
bands ; the B&rb&pnr estate was transferred to Baniyas, and by them to an 
Aganbotri, frorn^ whom it was repurchased by a descendant of tbe old aiook 
who bad made some money by fanning and selling bis prodnoe. The KaViha 
estate was, like so many estates in parganab Akbaepnr, fraudulently taken 
possession of by Khalil Khdu, but recovered by the old*fkmiIy through the 
spetnal csommission ; it is again, however, passing out their hands. Of tbe 
large prea originally under the territonal authority of tbe Ganrs there are 
now in their possession only 75 entire villages and portions of others. Tbe 
fate of fhe Baja of Kir is thus deoeribed by Mr. Evans: — “At the cession 
The'Kir^^ja * fcarjAo Hingh owned a very large numbbr of villages 
in the parganah ; the revenues imposed on him were 
BO exceBBive that his villages wore first fanned, and then sold up for arrears 
of revenue. Bedueed to a state of comparative poverty, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that be did not remain faithful to thd Gk>ver&m0nt in 1857. 
He was hanged and his estates confisoatod. Tbe present leprosentativo 
of the family is the son of his younger brother, whose estate was not oon> 
hscated.. He owns half in each of four villages which were assessed very lightly 
at last settlement.” To assess them at half assumed assets would have 
involved a very heavy rise ; and Mr. Evans therefore, subject to tb^ sanction of 
Government, proposed a very lenient revenue, such as he could not have recom- 
mended under any other circumstances. 

The Gautams are found 'in parganah S&rh Salempur, into which they 
spread from the pressure of increase of population from 
their original home at Argal in the Fatehpnr district, 
taming out the Arakhs. The earliest date of their immigration into this dis- 
trict is given as only 450 years ago, when Babr&m Sb4h settled in Bipoti, snb- 
sequently known as Kajafgarb. This estate was lost, but a subsequent immi- 
gration led to the founding of St subordinate ffodefi, that of tbe B&o of 
Chilli (Chintii) vrith24 villages. Thistitl%<«f ftiached to one penen^MOn 
became extinct, Istt leprqtonted by tiie iB|0y|t4i|iat ol| iliwitfBhj of this mb- 
tribe retain the distinctive pnsfix of Bfo*. bliirt|>nf setifement mm madO in tlw 
twelve villages near SifSper, whicji wqre oalW Banptnr freaia timiimfle (lk»A> 
being out b{ the settlers. Ata laker date |btk44ni^&Sngli!| Ibr htioiid against the 


Gautams. 
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Bohilkii, was given 84 villages, and was appointed ainn olf a liwge territof 7 
extending into Sdbah AUakalnd. . . 

Thera are two settlements in this district of Chsnfal^s of the,Baeb. gctt 
* tile one in parganah Akbarpnr, the other in Ji^man, 

a branch of which emigrated to Norwal ip parganah 
S&rh. The older imdiigrstion is t^t of.ELhemr&j, a soldier of fbrtnneand oadet 
of the Mainpuri family, who for his assistance in snbjngating the^ Meos was 
g^ved 88 villages. Their firslcsettledient was at Mobdna, bnt the gad^ with the 
title of Sfio was afterwards transferred to Beontha. The last holder of the title, 
Bdo Firdewan Singh) died recently, after all the* property attached to his rank 
had been stripped from him by tponey-lenders. The Ohanb&ns are still a 
strong and fairly prosperous clfln, but their prbperty is being dissipated by 
moT^ges and sales of small shares. The second settlement of* Chanhdns is 
that of Ghansydm Singh, who also claimed to be a cadet of the ainpnri fhmily, 
but who came hfter the beginning of tho last centnry inlib this distrfiot, where he 
received fVom Hindu Singh Chandel the charge of 22 villages, principally, wrest- 
ed from the Oantams, of which Rameipnr and Narwal were the chief. For a abort 
time Ghansydm Singh was entrusted withTtbe colleotion of revenue amounting to 
Bs. 96,000 a year imddr the emperor, and maintained a standing force whidb 
he lodged in 32 forts, traces of many of which may still be seen. At our first 
setti^ent the then Kdja, Sirnet Singh, thought the risk of property under onr 
Government not sufBciontly allaring,*snd refused tho settlement, bnt petitioned 
again at tho third settlement, when tho collateral branch of Narwal claimed 
a division ai^ obtained a decree. The title of Hdja was also attached to this 
ostato. The Bampipnr branch soon lost the whole of their properly, and the 
Narwal branch is deeply in debt, bnt still keep their beads above water, chiefly 
throngh the aid of that “ friond of CbanBe Sidh&ri L61. The last three 

B^as, however, hawing died within a few months of each other, the present 
representative considers it nnlnoky to assume the title.. 

The origin of the Bais (Bh&radhvaj got) rijdhdni in Danndia Ebora is 
well known. From thence three waves of emigratioa 
** * have settled in tills district : (1) at Tilsahri in patga- 

nsh ^empnr ; (2) at Fatehpnr Boshnai in parganah Akbarpnr $ (3) at Patdra 
in parganah Ghitan^nr. Tfaa Tilsahri family spread ov^r the entire parganah 


Sslempnr and ihta •iililMnih originally 39 villages. The second came 
nadar Birmimmd and defoaM Ganrs at the old Meo Khera Kaam 
oCikdiniapnritt parganah Akbkrpnr, %nd .astablislited themselvea in twdhtt 
villager The nwit notable perdta «f this hrancfi is BhupH Singh ^ idaaBtpttr, 
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tOie last body of immigrants ejocted a tribs of EAt-baises Sat reenaattoy in 
paying their revenue, and look possession of what were nominaUj twenty* 
four villages, most of wludi they still retain. 

' The Gaharwir clan of the Bh&radhvaj yot ooenpy the sonthem portion 
OaharvSn. * parganah Bilhaur, and tho aooonnt given of their 

settlement is-as follows: — After the flight of Mhnik 
Chand, yobngef brother of Jaichand Bdthor, B^'a of Eanauj, on the defeat of 
the latter at Kananj and of M&iiik Chand ^ at Karra Mdnikpur, his sons made 
their way^ to the yindhya mopntains near Mirzapur, whenco uuo son settled 
io Orehha, and the youngest returned to Aurangpur Sdmblii, and ousting 
the Ujena Thtfikurs who wore in possession^ established a rifj at Seugb, to 
which were, attached twenty-eight villages (seven across the Ganges), and a 
cadet branch with the title of Rdu at Maddra Rdi, with seventeen othor villages. 
Daring t^oppressioni^of tho Oudh rule the latter branch becasuo extinct, and 
only nine villages remained in tho bands of tho Seugh B^a. Tho late Bdja, 
Bhaw&ni Singh, was an adopted heir from that branch of the family which had 
Bottled across the Gauges, and owing to his lunacy, which threw tho estate into 
the power of his two widows, women of no high moral diaraoter, even these 
havo been in danger of transfer ; but tho estate is jnow in charge of tho Court 
of Wards, and may be saved for tho young oconpant of the gaddt, Ihkht 
Singh. 

The Ujena or Ujayyini Bijpftts of tho Sombansi ffot carry the date of their 
Ujayyinis settlement back to tho arrival from Ujain of Sorsdh Pan- 

wdr by invitation of his relation Jaichaiad of Kananj, who 
invested him with the title of Bfija of the Ujayyinis. Their first establishment 
was at Ankin. Suhseqnontly’* settlements were mode in Haridni, Bhituri, and 
Kdknpnr in parganah Shinrdjpur. Of the villagos originally owned by them 
they now hold only two. 

Gahlots of tho Gobhit got oocnpied the nortbom portion of parganah 
Bashlabad, adjacent to the Famkhabad distrieij where also 
this tribe held largo tracts of cotmtiy, whence they had 
expelled tho Meoa. Mr. Evans gives their history as connected with ibis 
district as follows :—‘4They tell the same ^torjr as is cwrentia tftpt ^istriet, how 
Govittd B&o settled nnder the patronage of Jaii^uid of E^ananj, iiadi how his 
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ter]n|toi7 was divided between the two lines descended fnm Xs aad*Hain{r, two 
brothers, sons of one N&r Singh Bhdn, in the fourth ^enemtibn from Govind 
Bdo. Xs obtained twentj-fire and Hamir thirty-three tillages in*|>arganah 
Auidlabad. The desoendwts of As now hold ao entire village. They have lost 
eleven entire village^, and now hold bat portions of the renaming fourteen. 
The other line still have possession of entire villages and portions of five 
otbem, bnt have wholly lost tho remaining twenty-three. The Qahlots have 
also preserved their pedigrebs. The descendants of Xs show from sixteen 
to twenty-five generations from Govind R&o, whilo those ‘of Hamir have pedi- 
grees giving fifteen to twenty-two generations (fo^rn to the present rapresenta- 
tives.” ^ * . • . . 

There have been fonr settlements of Panwars of tho Yasisbt got in the 
district. Thu one that settled in Bilhanr was subsequently 
• hnown by the name of Djayyinis. •The* story efins that in 
tho fifteenth centnry Knber Singh from Dhdranagar in Ujain stopped near ihie 
Deoj&ni tank at Umargarh (now known as Mnsfinagar in parganah Bhognipur) 
for tho purpose of performing his midday tie votions, and being pleased wdth the 
place, settled thqre. * The fourth in descent from him, Pnlandar 6^, settled in 
Pnlandar, where be acquired an estate \>f twelve villages. From him two 
braifchos sprang, one of which obtained the title of B&ja of Gilauli from Hawab 
Mnnir-nd-danla of Lnokpow one hundred and fifty years ago. This family still 
exists, bnt is reduced to poverty. The Panwars of Katra Makrandjmr in ‘par- 
ganah Ghdtampur also dorivQ their origin from tho same source. They say that 
Kunwar B&^oo of phdranagar, some five hundred years ago, maniod into the 
family of the KarefitiU lidja of llamirpnr,and was given twelve villages, of which 
four are still in the possession of the family.^ A third family settled in Aoioii 
in the reign of Akb^, headed by two Risdld&rs, Singh Man and fifardyan 
whose troops becoming for some fancied slight to their religion disaffected, were 
transferred to these parts, and camped where there was .good grazing for their 
horses in Amoli, from which site they populated Dohru and Kohra. The 
three families are entirely separate and have no mutual intercourse of any 
sort. 

In addition to the above Riypdt settlements we have Bikhits in Ghdtam- 

* ' , * pur, Slsodbiasdn Abrauliglidt in parganah Bhognipur, and 

. Oi^sr pdjpdf*. Janwdrs in Bagdodi Pem and Karsauli (old) in pavgannh 

' > Th« tuned out ^e Q»a» ta tbe weeten Vqivges of paruMnli BfituUliL 

•whers their territory eequired u vwvtehle ttn^lctr. which g«ve nw. to tlia HUn , 

or !lbtG 0 tftbli Mid plTUitoe 418« « ' « 
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Bith&r, aud ^cn^ars, Bbadauriyaa, Karchulis, Purih&rs, and Sombanaia aUo 
aqattored ovar the diatricC 

On sovotal occasions Rajpdt landowners who were behindhand witti 
' . their revenue* hare boon compelled to embrace Maham« 

Man mus ims. tnadanism, lb os wp*have the Olianli&ns of parganah Akbar* 
par converted by Alamgir, and the Ohandols of the same parganah converted 
by the Bangasb Naw&b of Farnkhabad. (3ne brdnch of the Dlkhit family also 
in Gh&lampnr is Muuaminadan in obedience to the vow of Qb&tamdeo when 
praying for a wn at 'the shriite ol^Madkr Sh&h. The cuatouib of these Nan-muS' 
lims as they are Qalled are a carious miature^of the flindu and Mnsalman, 
as they intermarry only with Tbakars umilarly ciruumstancod, maintaining 
the relative precedence of castes ai> amongbt Thdkarsi and being generally 
called by well kifu\yn ^•uda names. Bat their dead are buried,^ they are mar- 
ried by the Kdzi, and they obberve Muhammadan customs at birth, marriage, 
aud dcaih. They cannot, as a rule, recito the prayers {uartids parAna), 
but they .perform the orthodox obeisances (tijda). At tbo same time they 
worship Ghaoh^ De%i to avert small-pox, aud keep up tUeir /riondly iutoruourse 
with their old oasto brethren in domestic occurreuccs ; eating, *however, sepa- 
rately. . * • 

The third great Hindu division is represented principally by the Bbtlsar 
Bauij'u (14,124^, Ummar (7,394^, and Agarwa' (4,368) bubdivihious. 

Besides there are the Ajiidhiya B4si (1,797^ Jamaiiiya 
n,76o>, Derhummar (1,497), Parwal (1,818), and other •aniiior subdivisions 
regarding whom very little worth recording is really known. The ParwkU or 
Parw&rs are partly of the Hindu and partly of the Jaina religion. The Dhii- 
aars trace their origin to Dehli, and are widely scattered all o'jer these proviuoes. 
They are remarkable for taking to iho profession of arms, and are found in 
almost every occupation, in addition to shopkeeping. They derive their name 
from a sacred place named JDhdsi in the Dakbin, which I hare not been able to 
identify. Tbo Kaaanr&nh are more numerons further south, and are divided 
into three groat branches, the Kaihm/ri, Purbtya, and Allahkbddi. The Ummars, 
too, have three divisions, the Til-Ummnr, Deab-Uinmar, which is osuallty 
given separately in the census records, and* the Busro. |laok has yet to be 
done before we can aiitain to an underatandiag «f the subtle differences of ‘ t 
caste, and I would strwidj' rntonuMnd this ttNincb of inquiry at j|ImoBt 
a virgin field to (hose who bgve tJuTlbistire aand the tasie iW itf prose- 
cution. ‘ •. • 
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The principal of the remaining cartes are «hoyrn in the 


• Name of caste. 


Number. 

Name of castV 

• 

* • • 

Number. 

* 

Ahfr .„ 

M« * 

•e. 

I18,0SS 

• 

Rhakrobor Bhang! 

* ••• 

7,184 

Bfthelfa ••• 

its 

••• 

1,S96* 



•4. 

6,667 

Barhax 



10.651 * 

Rhattri 

, 

94* 

3,174 

B&rl ... 


■ 44 



9*. 

4*9 

69,053 

BhatbhijDja 



lGfi04 

. Kumhsf 0 

**« 

**» 

18,808 

Bh4f ... 



5,903 

Rarnii 



68,359 

Chamar 

■ te 

• ..4 

]aa.93ss 

Lodha 

• 

« V* 

S*t 

40,78S 

Darzi ... 

s*.« • 

.4* 

5,066 

LoliSj , 

••• # 


18,106 

Dhioak ... 

••• 


16,83S 

M61I ... * 

M4 


6,939 

Dhobi ... 


• 

... 

1 ^644 

MalUh 


».t 

]l»650 

Dhuna or Kuodcra 

• e« 

• 1 1 

. a,B7S 

Nunfra 

... •* 

9.5 

3,294 

Oadariya 

««a 


49,053 

PfiBJ ‘ 

•*« 

t.4 

1 • 6,766 

Hajjam ... 

•tt 

••• 

36,5 1C 

Sonar .« 

• a* 

**» 

.7,631 

Httlw&i ... 

••• 


4.107 

Tamoli 


•44 

• 6,016 

Joiishi 

MS 

• f « 1 


Teb ... 


• •• 

, • 37,446 

Racbhi ... ^ 
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Kah&r or Dhimar 

• 4# 
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Dbar ... 

1*. 


1,948 

Kalw&r ... 




Purabia 

••4 

... 

4 , 8:0 

K&yath 


all 


Miscellaocous 

**. 

... 

18,920 




IHl 


Total 

4.4 

> 753 60S 


ObamSrs. 


The ChaniArs are for the moiii part i^umerous, and indeed form the bulk of 
the labdhring population and ton per cent, of the cultivators. 
In the village they arc ctilled (/dotihima, and for some 
privileges of tho glcaitings of iho h.irvo8t field or the swoopings 'of iho 
thresh iug-lloor do all the work of the zaiiiindAr, fetching, carrying, pl4hghing, 
irrigating, ifp. In towns thhy are masons, road-paviors, and porters. Content 
witli the rninimuimfif food and cJollung, they can hardly as a mass bo said to 
Im? removed more than ono degree from star\ation, unless where demand for 
labour, as for lifting canal water, or in Cawnporo itself as porters, puts them in 
comparatively easf circumstances. 

Tho Ahirs and Qarariyas ore pioneers of civiliziition. Their hamlets are 
found on tho outskirts of villages whore tho neighbonring 
jungle or ravines afford them grazing for their herds. The 
fact that they have a large command of manure enables them to pay better 
rents and raise better <afopS‘'thhn their method of onltivation, which is broad and 
careless, would lead od^V> satpehW The Ahir is the oowhord of his village. 
Kon-’agricnltarists pay an J^r al|;U year for a bnffalp and four aniMis 

, for n cow ta take^ them tp graze. IBtfvry day the fftedhi 

miHi^^buffale.he’ goto a ooj mSvy other day ibr « opyr. 

Simft«li1|»-ai«'Gai»Hjegete^t^ ^»oh goat in 
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Cattle and shocl) are sent from Cawnpore to the ra vinos of the Jimina for 
grazing in the 'hot and rainy months, on payment of a small fee to the zamin- 
ddf. 'Here and ther^ Ahirs have . risen or are rising t6 the position of pro- 
prietors. Li the south of Akbarpur, along the banks of the Sengnr, they wero' 
left, we inay infer, in undisturbed' possession of that uninnting tract by the 
iiniulgratiug hordes of Thdkurs. Gencrully speaking, this class of oultivator 
iairly well olf and removed from wiint. Ahirs form fourteen per cent, of 
the cultivating community, and Garariyas five per feent. 

Kurmis aro the backbone of the agricultural oommunity. Sound indns- 
Eorniis * trfons oultiva'iors, they work thomsolvos with every mem- 
. ,>ber of iheir iamilies in the field from morning to night. 
They raise crops even in dry tiacts equal almost to those of irrigated land, and 
pay better -rents than any class oxoept E&ohhis ; whilst where irrigation^is 
plentiful tbpir cultiyatiog rivals that of the Edchhi, and they grow vegetables, 
especially the potato, cane, and the finest wheat. The Kurmi thoroughly un- 
derstands the value of manure and dresses bis entire holding at least every 
third year^ Kurmis derive their origip almost universally from Eananj, and 
are chiefly loc{ited in Bilhaur, along aud to tho north pf tho Isau, and in 
Sbinr&jpur to the* north of the Non riv,er ; in Bhngnipur along* tlie north, and 
in Qh^tampur in tho north-west and south-east. . Tfiey have been proprietors, 
but, except in individual instances, such as, Chiranji Lai of Shinrdjpur, Dobi 
Din of Bilhaur, and Bihari Liil of Ghdtampnr, their 'characier makes them 
better Ailtivators than proprietors. The abovenamed have by moucy-leuding, 
the mannfacture of indigo, and loyalty to Government in tho mutiny raised 
themselves to a very high position amongst proprietors. Ihe Kurmi cultiva- 
tor is rarely poor, and generally in comfortable circumstances, and forms eight 
per cent, of the entire class. Of the date of their sotUoment in Bilhaur 
Mr. Buck says that he is unable to discover any trace, but h# puts it subsequent 
to the immigrations of tho Tbakurs and Maliks, as ho says tlic tract on the 
banks of tho Isan is such poor dry sandy country that it was along this, and 
especially along tho north bank, that the Kurmis pushed their way, assuming 
the position of proprietors on the poor sandy land, and sopplying the richer 
villages in the di&mat tracts with a large number of cnltivators. In Ghitampur 
the Chandhri family* of Baripdl have long held a high position for respoot- 
ability and loyalty. The head of tho familjb Bib&ri Singh, WM made a talwild&r 
daring the mutiny, and for his good service was given a valuable est^^.^ 
parganah Bfaiur&jpur ffid inyested with poweni as ^,an ^uQrsjy magistrate. 
The other • settlements hav^ been^mftde at yarious Tbelr origin is 
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chiefly .referred back to Kanauj, and tho settlers are said to' have found 
their* way to this country with armies to which .they were 'attached as 
^ds in the commissariat arrangements. Their importamoe now/ hoWevdr, 
is chiefly as agrionlturists. Many Knrmis belong to the Jhamaiya sect, the 
local account of which is as follows ; “ Some five hundred y^s Ago, a fakir, 
Shaikh Jhuma, who is also known as Makhdfim JahAna JaliAn-gasht, attracted 
individuals of several castes, such Baniyas, Ahflrs, Knrmis,* &o.,’ as bis fol- 
lowers ; ami as these partook of his food, they we're expelled from their own 
caste and became, known as Jhamaiyas. Many of their customs are more 
nearly connected wi()i those of the Mnsarmahs than with tliose of the 
Hindus. Thus, until about seventy* years ago, they buried*.their dead instead 
of burning them, and to thorn are attributed certain mosques in the 
district. They will not cat food cooked even by Brahmans, and marry'ehtirely 
amongst themselves,. having regard only to nearness ol^relaitionshipf There is 
a shrine dedicated to ono of their holy men at Masw&npnr in parganah 
Jiijman, where he is worshipped, luoro, it is said, with Mnsalm&n than with 
Hindu observances. Like tho Meos of Sikandra, tho Jhamaiyas are very 
rotieont as to j;heif religions observancos and the origin of* their peonliar 

CUSttliiS.” , • 

* Tho Kuchhis or Muraos are tho market gardening class. Found wherever 
a large amount of available manure or demand for vogota- 
bles attracts them, they take up the immediate precincts of 
tbo village, divide it into mipute holdings, to which tiiey odd some outlying land 
f(»r fodder fSr their,{dough cattle, and afford a ready test of the prosperity of a 
villago. They are the first to leave a village when tho wells fall in, advances aro 
not forthcoming, or a rack-renting landlord makos the margin of profit on 
tboir never-ceasing indnstry too narrow to induce them to stay. Xho K/ichhi 
is rarely rich, but his value as a cultivator always makos him independent of 
season, and he need never starve. In the southern parganabs every landlord 
who has a masonry well trios to induce a RAchhi family to settle, and they now 
form six per cent, of tho cultivating class. 

Lodhds are chiefly found in parganahs Rasdlabad and Jajniau. They 
aro good cultivators, not equal to the Kurmi, though a 
. little better thpit the Ahir and Garariya. They must have 
water, and in canal irrigated traoti therefore will always he able to support 
tkomselves. They* do not appear as proprietors. ^Though a small share was 
' settled with them as mukaddasos ia ShihrAjpuif tbeyVero unable to keep it 
' < For lit* erigfa ot the seCti St Btiiva, eeo Gaaetteer, tV., 


Kacbliia. 


Lodbas. 
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Mall&y, or Kewatg as they are generally called, are fonnd ohiedy in ihe 
* yillases on the Jnnma. Their true oconpation is that of boat- 

: 'men, bnt urged probably by the pressnre of increase^ 

nnmliers they cultivate largely where found ; not well, it is true, but with a 
speciality for growing brinjiiU on the sandy banks of the Jumna. 

The Barei or Tamoli (Barei properly indicates the grower, Tamoli the 
seller o^?tlio pdu leaf)o are most numerous in Shiur^jpur. 
As is well known, they are the growers of the indispensable 
pdn loaf {Piper hetel^. Some account of the cultivation pf this plajit has been 
given on a previous page. ° ‘ ^ 

The oldest funnily of Kdyaths in the district is that of Teonga in parganah 
Bhognipur, which dates from the appointment of Tfinak 
Singh, whose father had been diwan to Baja Lahria tho 
Meo,‘ as mkuager df tbd country won frofti the Meos by Malik S^lhan, an 
odloer of Ala-ud-din KbiIJi, five hundred and fifty years ago. His descendant 
Kirat Singh, in the reign of Shfihjahdn, was appointed kandngo and chandhri of 
the parganah with Akorhi as ndnkdr, “Bahlol Kh&n divided tho office of kandngo 
between the tbr^ branches of the family, one of which, \hat» of lAhar Mai, 
ejected Gujars from Kandhi and settled there; tho second, originally settling at 
Kbartala, removed subsoquontly to Sathra ; the third is the great Tednga 
branch, which subsequently divided into nfiuor branches, Arhariaman, Girdhar- 
pur, ‘Shdhpur, and Khalla, and tho main branch of which became extinct in 
the mutiny, when its remaining property was confiscated for rebellion.^ 

The Kdyaths of Gohkni in parganah Bikaudra datb.. from the time of 
Akbar, who gave them two villages for putting down 
robbefs wbo infested the country, as well as tho titles of 
chandhri and kanfingo of Biluspur, wdth the management of fourteen villages, 
which were afterwards settled with them as proprietors. They lost the titlo 
of chaudbri in the time -of Almds Ali Kb^, and say that they lost the office of 
kanfingb for inability to pnss an examination in 1846. The Rdyaths of 
Derapnr were originally kanfingos in the reign of Akbar, and acquired large 
property, to whiph they added considerably in the time of Alm&s Ali KhdiU, m 
whose office one th|m was diwkn; at the cession many estates were settled with 
them as proprietors or fttrmers. The K%||h family Bhadras in parganah 
Ohatampur was once powerful, and the^offic6 of kanfingo was th^ .{prerogative, 
with Bhadras as nd^kde^ Another family which olaims the of B|pha8 

^ 'I'be iiititoiT of SarQp Sisffb, the most sototlftus penamsge ip Ihp ki Sfrta hi the 

Gazettevr unUev - * i 


E&jaths of Goh&Di. 
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still a villages left (fieaday Fdra, i&c.) ; its origin is, however, of 
date. ■ ^ * 

, The Masalm&os number only 89,215 seals (42,560 females), Or 7*8^ per 
cent, of the entire population. They are distributed 
. amongst Shaikhs (6^,797), Sayyids (5,951), Mngbals 
(1,631), Patbdns (16,801), and others undlassed. They form but a small propor- 
tion pf the agricultural body and fi.ro the worst^ cultivator's in &e ^strict, 
'tillages in which Musalmfins are most numerous ban easily be recognized by 
the wretched crops, ^nd *the unchecked grow^i of the jiggle products, kdtui, 
khus, and jdra. The^ are, however, individuals who are large landed pro- 
prietors and whose families chiefly Sate from tjhe time whOn Oudh was an 
independent kingdom, and it was thonght wise to invest in land in the British 
provinces as a refuge in time of need. The older families are, however,‘decay- 
ing, as might expected whcjj'e no check is placed on population, ^d apathy, 
if not aotnal hatred, forbids the ypnnger members from joining in the struggle 
for life into which other classes now freely plunge. The Musalmins are found 
at tho head of society, as well as amongst the lowest dregs of the population. 
The educated an^ wdl-tordo are true gentlemen, whilst the lower -classes surpass 
in viieness the scum of a Jjevantine cify. Hindfls never descend to such a 
depth of physical and moral degradation as is to be found amongst the lowest 
class Musalm^ns in Cawnporo city. Althongh the entire district has bepn sub- 
jected in torn to tho various dynasties which rul^d at Dehli, there have -been 
few settlements of Musalm&ps. The principal family is that of B4rah in par- 
ganah Akbai^nr, wljjoh ascribes its origin to one Kutb Beg, a soldier of fortune, 
who came here in 1150 A.D. to chastise the Meos, and received a grant of 
sixteen villages in reward for his services. Hia descendants attained to con- 
siderable influence ^in the last century under the Ondh governor, Almds Ali 
Kh&n, and their position in the parganah, or one may say in the district, was the 
cause of mueh of the injury, done to the old proprietors .at our first settlements 
after the cession. Another family dating from the time of Shab4b-ud-dm 
Ghori settled at Bewain Bhojpnr, where they occupied ten villages. 

The Pathfins of Derapnr trace their origin to Rhndddkd Khin, an officer 
in Akbar’s army, placed there to keep order in the district, and who was given 
a chaurdti or eighty<>fbur ViUages pad the title of ohandhrf. Little of the pifO- 
perty is left in the ftymily, which iii^poor and decaying.^ 

Of the purely urban population the most aptahle are the deecmidautB 
■ -k -i!* ' ’ ; of Metumad-dlaulab, known* also as Aga Mir, minister of 

OttdkiHinistet. ' “jiiiBtr-ttd-din Haidar, king of Oudh, who losing Ms post 
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retired in 18dO A.D. to*Cawiipore with that portion of the interest of .the loan 
of one krore of 'mpfcs lent by Ghazi-nd-din Haidar to the East India Coinpany 
trhinh bad been assigned to him as follows , 

Motiunad-daalah ••ft ••• ••• • ••• MS 80,000 

Nawfib Batm Begam, his wifa ^ ••• ••• ••• S,000 

Nawab Aliya Begam, his.daiightcr * ••• ••• 1,000 

Na\7a*b Amfu-ud-daulah, eldest ann ... ... 9,000 • 

Ho settled himself finally in Gw^Itoli, and on hjs death in 1833 A.D. tho 

pension w^s nllotte4 as follows^ — • • 

* ^ Bs. 

Am!n-nd-d«nt,.h, whose sons now Uto in Lutknow ... ... 6,S00 

•Nnw&b Nuioi-ud-dnulsh s*t sfts .s« 4,500 

^ Navr&b Bakir Ali Khan .at S.S S«« i,t ... VOO , 

Bawfib Muhammad Ali Klidn, known as the Banhe (or little) Mawdb ... 4^00 

' Nawl^Dnlah Sahibiiei son-in-law . ... ^ ... ... 2,000 


Of tho first four, Nizam-ud-danlah has snnk into great poverty through 
lavish expenditure. Bakir Ali died in 1874, leaving two sons, Sayyid Ali Kh4n 
and tUfir AU Khan. The father was a careful man and loft his sons well oft, 
but they have.-commencod the life of spendthrifts. The Nknh^ Naw&b boeamo 
notorious in tho mutiny when tho Mtfhammadan soption of tho rebels wished 
to make liim king in opposition to the N4na, His house was looted and hiifisolf 
made .a prisoner for some days by the Nana, but. ho would appear (under 
compulsion, his friends ssiy) to have taken an active part in the siege of Iho 
entrenchments, commanding a battery and firing yith his own hands tho shot 
that lit the thatched roof of tho centre barrack. Though rjeared by a court of 
enquiry, ho left for Mekka in 18G1, whore be died, and his house has since been 
bought by G fir Parshdd. 

Thu descendants of tho notorious Diwan Nasir Ali alsoyeside in Oawnpore, 
DMcendants o! Nirir where he built a very fine house with halls, fountains, Ac., 
All. noiy falling into decay ; through their spendthrift habits and 

disgraceful neglect, the fine estate which they acquired at so nominal a price 
is passing away to their creditors. 

The native Christian population given in the census returns indudes the 


Bative Christians. 

1 


children in the orphanage at Guteha, near Oawnpore, 
lielongiug to the Sociefyafor the Propagation of the Gospel 


in Foreign Parts. The , Society has a church and four schools in Oawnpore, 
and maintains two ntisMonaries, priests of tho Ohoroh of England, and 
twenty-eight teachers. Among its disciples it nunlbers 149 adtflts and 38 
children. • Vi ^ 
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There is a considerable European and Eurasian popnlation iii Oawnpore. 

„ ^ • ... The former comprises the official staff, professional men, 

Others than Aiiabcs. ‘ rm. i 

merchants, bankers, mill, managers, ^c. The* latter,* 

oloAcf in the GoTornmeut and other offices, and pumbers whose employment is 
nnascortainable, and whose very existence is unknown to others than the mimV 
tor of religion and the doctor. They chiefly profess other tenets than those of 
the Ohnroh of England. With one exception, neitWr class owns landod pro- 
perty in the district, though in •pre-mutiny days large estates wore held by 
Messrs. Maarell, Vincent, and others, indigo-planters in the palmy days of 
that occupation. * ' . * ** * ’ 


It is said there are one hundred members of the Wahiibi sect oT Musalmtiiis 
in Cawnporo, but whether amongst them aro included, the 
Rctigioa. sympathisers with the scot, or those only, who practise 

the precepts of the founder, I Lave no moans of ascertilnin^. TliPre are no 
other eonspicuons sects of Muhammadans in the district which fairly represent 
the ordinary proportion between the great Sliiah and Sunni divisions common to 
all Upper India. There are some forty follbwors ot the Brahmo-Sam&J, nearly 
all of whom are, nafives* of Bengal. The system does not seem' to commend 
itself to the natives of these provinces. * 


*A8 elsewhere, Vishnu and Shiva are under various names and incarnations 
The oultsof Brah- i'll® 8°*^® chiofl.y worshijiped by HinJiis It U ustial to 
ma. assort that the third member of the Hindn trinity, Brahma, 

has no votaries; and if tbi? moans that no temples or adorors aro now 
dedicated solely to Jfis worship, the statement is true. Bat that his worship 
is not extinct this district affords a jiroof. The god is said to have cele- 
brated his completion of creation by a horse-sacrifice at the Brahmfivartta 
gbit of Bithdr. A nail of his shoo is still embedded in one of the steps of the 
landing-place, and is still the object of devout homage ; while as winter returns 
the sacred place becomes the scene of a fair where worship and wares, bathing 
and bartering, are strangely mixed.* 


Some of the principal Vaishnava sects, as, for instance, the followers of 

Bamanand and Kabir, have been already described. ‘ The 

. Bubjeot will continued here with feme account of the 

Didu Fanthls ; but it should be borne in mind that the tenets of such sects are 

« caviare to tin general,” and that the ordinary Hipdn, as becomes a person 

< Wll«>B*i Beligioui SeiAs ot tlie lUndfis, edited I)f Best, Vol. 1., p. is. Tbe fair is 
held on the tall moon ot Agban (Norees^r, December). * Set Oszettoer, IV., MO, SSS. 
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who can neitlier read nor write, is content with a more supersUtioas and loss 
philosophical form of faith. 

f * 

' * The Dado Fanthis are the followers of Dalii, a saint who floarished 

about the bc^nning of the seventeenth century. He is 
said to have been the sixth in descont from Ram&nand, 
and fifth from Habir. A cotton-cle.anor (dhuniya) by hereditary calling, he 
was born* at Ahmadabadyn Gujarat, and for some time practised the trade 
of his father’s. But a voi(?' from heaven admonished him to adopt a religious 
life, and turning herfnit, he retired to the hills of Ajinfl^r, where ho disappoarol, 
or, according to his follovfrcrB, was absorbed into*the^ deity. Dddn PanLlns 
are most numerous in RtijpuUina. They flnint^in a friendly intercourse with 
the followers of Kabir ; and indeed many of the Kabir writings have been 
inserted in the Bhdsha scriptures, which contain the teachings of their %cct. 
Their litvrt'gy is' extremely simple, being, confined to a ropetitipn of the n.amo 
of Riima, an incarnation of Vishnu.^ The^lhldu Pan this aTO severely icono- 
clastic, and reject not only images, bnt even temples. They have no peculiar 
frontal marh, but carry a rosary, and when they wear any boad-dress at all, 
are distinguished by a kind of skull-cap, which each mun manufacture', for 
himself. Their dead are burnt at dawn, but some ascetic members of tho 
fraternity direct that their bodies sb.ill be exposed in a wilderness, to bo 
devoured by birds and beasts of jiroy. . The latter proceeding is somewhat 
analogous to the Parsi practice, and is defended by the aigninont that the fire 
of a pile is apt to destroy inscot life, a proposition which in the case of the 
dirtier brothers has undoubtedly a good deal of truth. Lijte som* other Hindu 
sects, the D4du Pantbis are divided into throe princi]>al 'classes — the a.sootio 
(otraA'to), military ftidya), and civilian f oi«t«rdA<frt ). Tho first class go bare* 
headed, limiting their clothing to one garment, and their furniture to one water- 
pot ; the second make good soldiers, and are largely employed in that capacity 
by tlie princes of BajpaUna ; and the third adopt- tho vocations and habits of 


ordinary life. 

The Babdlalis resemble D4du Pantbis in being followers of a southern 
Othrr seoti. The maintaining some outward show of Vaish- 

BAb&UUs. nava ceremonial. They profess veneration for Bima, and 

streak their focehea^s^with the white earth as gopi/shandam^ Bui they 

are in reality wornhippore of one God, the Omnipotent Being of all roH- 
gvons ; and in their faifh tko Vedinta school of Hiudn'philasopliy blends its 

' TaU procMB la exiled jvft. See WUeda'e Saole (p. 10 *), a work apoii 

■which these Bketchea are xnaitil^ baaed* . ; a , 
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doctrines *wiih the transcendental tencliiugs of the .Muslim Sdfis. Their 
prophet fidb&lAl, a member of theKahatriya or military caate, was bom in M^wa 
daring the reign of JahAngir (1605-1627 ). OnQ day a holy i^n named Cheiana 
Swdmi came to his door, and begging fpr alms, received from Bdbdlil ?ome 
raw rice, and wood wherewith to cook it. Confining the fire between liis feet 
as within a grate, and supporting the jcooking-pan on his insteps, Ohetana 
proceeded to boil tho grain. His host* observed -l^ilh astonishment that his 
feet were unscorchod by tho fire, and prostrated himself with reverence before 
so miracle-working a man., Clietana now gave Bdb&lal a grain of the boiled rice, 
and immediately after* eating it the latter fouui? the scheflio of the universe 
unfolded before his dazzle<l mind. Thus inspired, Bal)d,Ul ob^no^ the power of 
working miracles and became the'founder of a sect. * Settling offer some wauder- 
ing8.near Sirhind, ho made in 1 649 Uie aequaiutanco of prince Dara Shikoh, 
oldest son of Shtihjahdn (1627-1658) ; and a Persian wor^ called the^Jfadir-un- 
nikdt reports their dialogues on'tho duties of ascetic life. * . '• 

While agreeing with tho Udh'dlsiUs, in their Unitarian leanings, tho Siidhs 
differ from that sect by renouncing even the semblance 
S4dhs. ^ homage to Vishnu. Rddhs worship one iinmortal Cre.a- 

tor, and but for fhefact that they acknowledge tho transient cxistonoo of in- 
ferior deities, and hope by thSir devotions to obtain liberation from life on earth, 
could hardly be considered ITindds at all. From the title they bestow on the 
deity, aatndm or the true name, they are sometimes called Satnami's ; bdt this 
is also, the n.ame of a separate though kindred soot. ’ To their own aiqwJlation 
Sddb, which yioans pure or •Puritnu, they deem them^elves entitled by tho 
superior purity of their observances. The creed was originated in 1 658 by one 
Birbhdn, an inhabitant of Brijbasir near Udmaul. He jjrofessed to derive his 
knowledge from the Sat Guru, i.e., the true instructor, otliorwise referred to 
as the AtdliJk ka hikm, or personified word of Qod. Tho injunctions of bis 
superhuman teacher, which were commnnicated in detached Hindi stanzas 
like those of Kabir, have in a primer ( Adi Upadeih) of the sect been codified 
into twelve . commandments, and a few extracts will suffice to show that the 
compiler of this tract, if not Birbh4n himself, was probably acquainted with 
tho Jewish and Christian Decalogue 

«• I. Acknowledge but one Qod who can make and destroy thee ; to whom there is none 
superior, and to wfiom alone theretore Worship is due, not to earth, nor stone, nor rjetal, not 
wood nor trees, n« any created thin*. A Bow not down thy head in the presence of idola 
' “ a St u fil hot either wfalth or land, or beasts, or pastu(^. 6. Never covet anything. 

« a Take no life awaj^ nUr i^ju damnatonr or.donce • 

« 10 Let a man wed one wife, end a woman one husband.” 
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'I'lio -Sadho kdong mostly to the lower classes, and are to bo found 
tbroug;hoat'tho North' VVest Provinces. They have no temples, but assembling 
together - at stated periods in a house set apart for the purpose s^nd the day, 
men. and women together, in general conversation. A common sapper in t&e 
evening is followed by reoitatibns from the psalms oS Birbhdn, Kabir, Dddu, 

or similar teachers. 

« 

The occupations of 

OecupationB of non-agn- , . . 

ottitural olMses. diyidod into six olassos, the fousth of which related to 

the agricultural class. The first, or professional class’, embraces all Govern- 
ment servants and persons following tbo loarned professions, literature, tho arts 
and. sciences, and numbered 1,864 male adults (above fifteen years of ago), 
amon^ wbom.arc included 92 purohiis or family priests, 143 pandits, and 558 
musicians,^ic. Tire ^cond class numbers 50,510 members, asd eompiisod all 
males engaged in domestic service, sncli as washermen (3,928), personal servants 
(38,153), water-carriers (361), barbers (7, 32.5), sweepers (356), and innkeepers 
(353). The third class represents ‘commerce, and numbered 11,537 males, 
amongst whom arc all persons who buy or soil, keep or lend money and goods 
of various kinds, as shopkeepers (1 ,008), money-lenders (412), bankots (95), and 
brokers (521) ; and all persons engaged in the 'conveyance of men and animals 
or goods, os pack carriers (45), ekka and cart drivers (2,421 >, &c. Tho fifth 
class, containing 63,128 memlxTS, includes all persons engaged in the industrial 
arts and mechanics, such as painters (303), saddlers (128;, stool-makers (179), 
masons (212), and carpenters (3,136) ; those 6ngagod>iu the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, weavers (10,476), tailors (3,597 ), and cotton cleaners (563); and 
those engaged in preparing articles of food and drink, as grain-parobers (2,289), 
and confectioners (1,090), as well as dealers in animal, vegetable, or minoral sub- 
stances, as tanners (1,055), oil-sellors (2,556), oil-makers (1,254). The sixth 
class contains 83,591 ■members, including labonroVs (73,821), beggars (6,398), 
and 3,295 persons supported by the community and of no specified oocupation. 
Hr. Wright considers the details of tho census returns of 1872 to bo erroneous 
in the dassifioation adopted, but I think they may be accepted as a whole as 
the best estimate we possess of the relative importance and numbers of the two 
great daises of agriculturists and non-agrioulturists. ' 

The following statejnent gives the nnmber of endoviras wad houses built 
‘ with ddllodl and nm^iOed ..l^lipur frdh^the census of 
1872 


nun-agricultnral classes are shown as fdlowsin the 
consus returns of 1872. Tho whole populaHon was 
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Hie percentage of inhabitants of the houses of the better sort on the total 
population is 2 * The average number of enclosures per square mile is 78, 

and of persons per enolosu^o is 6, whilst the average number of houses per 
square mile is 116, and of persons per house is 4*2. The houses of the Iow(‘r 
classes are generally built of clay,* laid on when moist in row after row. 
It is then allowed to dry and is roofed in with grass or earth. The (fmthir 
and tini grasses which arc f^und in jhils are generally used, as the kdna rots 
quickly whdti expo^ to moisture. When an oartlieu roof is made the rafh'rs 
arc usually of n^«n, as bambds are expensive, and over them are placed bundles of 
stalks ef the arhar or of the oastor-boan plant, on which the earth is placed and 
beaten down with yooden mallets. Tiled roofs are uncommon in the villagt's, 
though common in towns and in Cawnporo city itself ; thatched roofs have now 
been prohibited, and ‘ the eldest inhabitant' is fond of relating how such and 
such a Collector Sahib converted tiiatohod into tiled roofs, ending with a descri])> 
tion of the 'latter giving way to “ pukka ” roofs under the vigorous administra- 
tion of Mr. VjT. Halsey. The better classes in the villages build their houses of 
suu-driod bricks, roofed with a terrace of olay, and sometimes containing an 
npper room. Brick houses occui^^ohiedy iu towiih, and arfi generally constructed 
of kiln-made brioks set in clay, with an outward coat of mortar made up of 
lime and pounqod brick plaster as. a protection from the weather. Houses of 
' two or throe stories biiUirtn thi# way ajo not uncommon. Houses inhabited bv 
■natives am nsuali.v built round an inner court, no to which the doors and 
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winctows, wh^rc. there are any, generally open. In large houses windows are 
often fonnd in the upper stories which open outwards, as at sooh a hcdght'fronii 
the ground the rooms are not overlooked from elsewhere. . 

iThere are three well knowi\'tempies or mandirs in this district^ one at 
Tcmpioa * ^^wp^ra Mahar^j in the Basdlabad parganafa, dedicated to 
.Hah^d^ and the rites of Shiva. On the 14th day of the 
dark half of the month of P^gun, corresponding the month of Pebruary. and 
called Shiurdtri, a religious ^thering or meld lasting fifteen days takes f^oe at 
this temple, where eoine tra$« is done by pedlars and shopkeepers from the 
country round; The temple is of great age and is reckoned among the pard- 
chini .or most ancient buildings. The image m the temple is believed by the 
Hindfis to have been placed there by Ban&sur, a Bdkshasa, who flourished in 
the treta, yug or. third cycle of their mythology. .Another temple, Kheroslinr, 
in Cbliatarptir, a villagS half a mile from the Ganges and mile<4romthe town 
of Shinrajpur, is also dedicated to MaMdeo,<and n religious gathering in con- 
nection with the Shiur&tri festival takes place tlierc also in Phdgun. This tempio 
is also styled pardchini. The country people believe that although the temple 
he swept out at night and the door looked, when it is* opened ^n the moming 
rice or flowers are found to have hcofl placed before the image in a miraculous 
manner. A third temple, also .styled pardcfiini, exists in the villagfe of 
l}igohi,inparganahBhognlpar,onthehanks of the river Sengnv, called Durhiisha 
Rikh, from a fakir who flourished in the dwdpar A tradition connects the 
iakir with Sri Krishna, whoso death is Ijelieved to have been the result of a curse 
bestowed on him by the fakir. A fair is hold at tliis temple (On thc^nll moon of 
the month of Kdrtik, corresponding to November. A very old tempio may also 
he seen at Bbadw&ra iu pargahah Gh&tampur. In the same parganah and close 
to the principal town is the handsome math built by the GashAin Bdlbhadrgir. 
At a distance its pinnacles appearing above the surrounding trees call up some 
remembrance of a cathedral spire, and form a pietbrosquo feature in the land- 
scape. The income of the village of Nar&yanpur, held revonue-free for that 
purpose, is devoted to its repair. 

At Makanpur there is a ‘dargdh’ within which is the tomb of the saint 
Batlr-ud-din Sh4h Mnddr, and a mosque built by the Emperor Alamgir. The saint 
replied from his tomb to the emperor’s greeting, and rejected his offer of a 
marble tomb as he stated himself to be alive, iraditkni that the saint is 
alive in his tomb is proh&bly ptuch older than AkMfeigir‘’8 timeA In Gajnec 
there is a niosque bttilt in membry of f3i» gredi^fiayfid Salfe ICmiMid Gfadsr, 

* Am further Beama’ UQtol, Iv S^T/; ’ • N ■ .y” - 
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whom so little is knowu by his worshippers 'that they jsay he lived 
lial.fhree hundred years ^ago, that he was au ascetie at whose arrival in Qajner 
ji withered pipal tree burst out into leaf, ^ and that his disciples buried his body 
at this place and erected the mosque. A fair is held here on the first Saturday 
in Jeth, at which cattle are collected in large quantities for sale. At iHiwar, 
where the Kalpi road crosses the Sengiw, is a sonAwhat famous ^dargdtC for 
the support of which the estate was formerly hdd revenue-free. ‘ It has now 
been ftssessed to revenue, and the building is kept in re]>air only by the ofier- 
ings of the faithful* . * * • . • * 

Questions and disputes of a domestic nature or affecting the sociad 
^ arrangements of classes and castes, disputes regarding 

petty debts or the occupancy of lands for tillage, are 
adjudicated on by panchayats. A mukhia or ebaudhri, as, a representative 
man, is generally appointed by the chief persons of eaSh trade, chtss, op cas.te 
residing in a town or cluster of tillages. These men assemble a panchj&yat of 
the brotherhood when any such question comes before them for decision. An 
authority to inflict fines by compelling a* delinquent to spend a sum* of money 
on feeding bis brotRerhoodis conceded to them. They decide with the help of a 
panebayat when ■’a man should be puf out of caste, and the terms of bis 
re-Rdmission. Among the loWer classes these mnkhias or cbnudhris have great 
authority. In India the social life of individuals is very interdependent. The 
conditions of society at some time or another frequently bring the domestic 
concerns of every man into^navoidahle contrast with those of his neighbour. 
Tho exclusiveness ^nd privacy of individual life as it exists in Europe is not 
known among tho Hindus, and it follows that the lower a man of resiiectabiJity 
is in the social scale, the less is he able to set the good opinion of his neigh- 
bours at defiance, end the more amenable be becomes to the authority of the 
panchiyat. The better class of people being independent in their moans are 
beyond the reach of this * 10306006 , and are able to iudnlge in the luxury of 
litigation for the settlement of their disputes. Every trade has also its chau- 
dhri, who 'takes a small fee on all business or bargains contracted wifl: his' 
n ariatftuftft. His position is voluntarily conceded, and as the use of the office, 
under wasting circumstances, is often merely nominal, it may bo regarded as 
the relic of a stittc of sooiety siroiku: to that of the middle ages in Europe, when 
the members of each t|»de found host protection in uniting into one body 
under the managemhnte^guild with reoognacd offige-bearors to support their 
interests ^*■0*® •dl q natters. • , 

„ n 1 , .. Fw “I ftccownt of SsyjW 8aJir acc Oiwettt or, 11., 77. 
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.The follpwing statement gives the educational statisties of the district 

. Eenoation. • from the earliest records avajlahle : — 
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The tahsiH and haUc&bandi schools were opened ia 1885, and the female 
schools in 1866, Education in the district of Cawnppre is under the supervision 
of the inspector of the second or Agra circle, in concert with the local committee. 
The superior sila school also bears the name of Amr Ndth’s school, in memory of 
an endowment by the late deputy collector of that name, the proceeds of which 
contributed largely to the erection of the schoobhouse nine years since. The 
school became a zila school in 1867 in development of tije An^*vernacular 
school h^ up for many years by Babu Nemai Charan with*the aid of the Qov- 
emment. There is a small fund for scholarships attached to this school based 
on a subscription raised in memory of the Duke of Edinburgh’^ visit in 1870, The 
chief dded Engtich school in the town is the Christ Church School of the B> F, G, 
Society which was estahhshed in 1860. This also educates np to the matrionIa> 
tion standard of the university, and has branches in Generalganj and fiegam* 
gwj, !n>e some Society bad an orphanage school for boys and girls- at Asrapnr 
in the vicinity of the old civil station of Nawfibganj, but the boys have reoentiy 
been removed to Boorkee, There are district Anglo>venuioalair schools at Bti'- 
haur, Derapnr, BasSlabad, Akbarpur, an^ Gh&tampnr. She langmig? ^ 
instruction in the tahsfli and h^kdbandi schools is Hindi imd Urdu. Thesdiool 
entered for 1850*51 was one^tablished twenty yearej^C^re by ^e CalooUa Com- 
mittee of Public Jnstrdction, aiid''8eems to hafilheen^ced hg, the time of tbs 
mutiny. Female educationhas tsk^ itoStold hi the dh^ct, l^eatest push 
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in this d&ectiou was made by the Eh&apar Thdkurs, more, it is to be feared, to 
please the ma^strate than from any conviction of its utility. 

The following slditement shows the results of tbe^iatistios tollected'at 
*the census of 1872 regarding education : . 
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The report of thg local committee for education for 1876-77 gave the 
following statistics : there wore in the whole district 377 schools of all grades 
withe total number of sohokra of 11,060, forming less than one per cent, df the 
population. The principal school was the aila or Amr Nitii’s school ; in addi- 
tion there were an oriental branch school, 9 tabsiii schools, 3 pargannh schools, 
25 female schools, and 1 60 halkdbandi schools, the pupils of which consisted 
almost enrivly of Hindfis. * There were also four mnuicipal schools and four pri- 
vate schools; Christchurch School, the Quteha orphanage, and the recently estab- 
lished Memorial School for children of European,and Eurasian parentage. The 
boys’ school is a fine double-storied building near the Union Church (dissenting) 
and parsonage, in connection with which it was originally established. The 
girls’ school has been rempvod to a fine site on the baqfcs of the Cangos in the 
old cantonments. This establishment, largely supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, promises to be of mnoh value, as affording education to the children of 
persons whose circumstances do not admit of their sending them to any distance. 

There is one jail in the district under the snperiniendonoe of tile dvil 
• surgeon. The management and system now is infinitely 
* ‘ superior to that of the pre-mutiny period. *'In the Oawn- 

pore Jail,” Mr. M<mtgb«vyry writes, *^so late as year 1885, tfanprisenera 
under different terms of Imprisoqment were mingled togother ; those sentenced 
to labour those witiiout labour being often confined in one ward. Even 
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{iridoners under trial weret coufiaed with those «entenced to imprisontneot for life. 
Some* of the crimiiiui prisoners were in the same wards with the civil prisoners, 
and some of the female prisoners wore irons. Be^ular clothing was not served 
out, or if it was, it did not reach the prisoners. Indiscriminate intercourse* 
with relations and friends was permitted, and for thieves and vagabonds the 
jail bad no terror.’* ^ , 

In 1§44: a. snperintendont of jails was appointed, who dassihed the 
prisoners acoording to the gravity of their sentences*; arranged fur distribntidn of 
labour ; improved the sanitary conditions of the jails themselves ; and substituted 
the following fixed difitary in place of the money allowancolformerly given : — 

, Jail dietantf} 
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The following statement w'ill show tljo expenditure in the jail during the 
year 1846 : — 
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Uore recent staUsUoe of the jail areas follows : the average^ nni&her.of 
prisoners in the jail in 1^50 was 625, in 1^0 was 573', and* in 1870 s^as 37.8 
tlie ratio per cent, of this average nnmber to the population as shown in the 
census of 1865 (1,188,862) wasin 1850, *052 : ii^l860, 006 ; in 1870, ‘Q82. The 
number of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1,737, and in 1876 was 1,‘580, of whom 
124 were females. The nnmber of prisonli*8 discharged in i876.was 1,241. In 
1876 there were 331 admissioni into Imspital, jiving a daily average of sick of 
10*84. Five prisoners died, or 1 *26 of the average strength.. The oost per head 
of average strength, oKcIadrng civil prisoners, per troqum in 1876 was for rations 
Be. 11-4-8^^, clothing, Bs. 2-13-7 fixed establishment, Ks. ll>9-4^, contin* 
gonoies and hospital charges, Rs. 4-2-5, police, guards, Rs. l-5>6^~or a 
total of Rs. 31-3-3. Tho credits resulting from the employment of convicts 
during the year anronnted to Rs. 7,535, and the charges to Rs. 6,148, giving an 
average cash profit pw head of effectives of about five rupees. In*1876*th9 ' 
'Muhammadan prisoners numbes'ed 207, and the Hindu 1,358 ; there were 28 
prisoners under 16 years of age, l,3o4 between 1C and 40, 215 between 40 
and 60, and 20 above 60. Thu occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
were — agricultnriats, l84 * non-agriculturists, 592; persons of inde])cndeni pro- 
perty, 62 ; domestic servants,* 168 ; Government servants, 54 ; and of nooccu- 
pation* 83. 

The history of the organization ofHie police for the period previous tO the 
^ mutiny has been given at some length by Mr. Moutgomeiy 

in his Memoir, from which the following account has been 
oomnileJ. Cn&er thejgovernmont of the Oudh Nawab the amil bad the same 
duties to perform as the Magistrate and Collector of the British administration, 
and the police were entrusted to the landholders and farmers of the revenue, 
aided by the hereditary village watchmen. There was neither code nor written 
instruotiona to guide them, and each one did that which was good in bis own 
sight, BO far as ho had the potrer to act. At the same time, as the landholder 
had to depend upon the cultivators for assistance in carrying out his orders, 
there was a dSrtain restraint upon him, and he could seldom persistently act 
contrary to their interests or wishes. Petty criminal cases were decided by the 
landholders, and more serious offences were disposed of by the amil. In mat- 
ten of usage relating to oaste or religion the paucb4yai decided without refer* 
e nof to the oiiioialB of Government > Civil causes were, as a rule, disposed of 1^ 
arbitration. As to the Writing of tiie system,” vprites Uiu Montgomery, 
depended upon t}ie st^|p;th o&d vigour of tlw Chsveihament of ilie day ; when tiho 
Governmont wai weak anchoocrapt, ffcte etOne aWed itself in every gradation 

tJ 
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of office?^ and porhtlpB, as has been obserredy a paooh&yat was tlie .beat safe- 
guard against the oormption of the rulers.” 

In Pebruar 1802, Mr. W clland was appointed dollector of CawnporOi and 
in addition Judge and Magistrate. His instmotions were 
^ . ‘ simple enough. He was to decide all civil oases according to 
his own jndgment) merely keepings ddary of them in the Persian language. As 
a Magistrate he liad the same powers as the Magistrates in the Lower Proyinees, 
but was allowed to deviate, in any point when from local circumstances the 
manners,, habits, a^3 prcjudipes of the people required it. ©W system of police 

was retained,, and the tahsifd&rs were entrusted with the duties of police officers 
withjin their 'several jurisdictions, and were allowed one and a half per cent on 
ihe collections to support an efficient establishment. Uudcr them tho landholders 
and fhrmers were responsible for ibe police in their respective estates, and in 
•each village the wateftnan or ebaukiddr was retained. The talrilddrs and land- 
holders were jointly responsible for all robberies, etoept those on tho pnblic roads, 
when proof was required that they had previous knowledge of the intent, and that 
they cUd not take proper measnres fdr its prevention. These arrangements con- 
tinued until 1806-07, when a system of th&nas or poliee-sfhtiops was established, 
each of which had jurisdiction over iCcompact block of country about twenty miles 
square and was manned by a body of police proportionate to its extent and 
population. Throughout the oarly years of our rule there was little security 
for life or properly. In 1806 the Collector considered it unsafe to travel about 
his district without an escort of horsemen. Mr. C. Robertson^ was appointed 
Judge and Magistrate in 1817, and took in hand the refc^m of (he police. B« 
paid special attention to the protection of travellers and the snppression of 
and established marhelat or . watch-poste at intervals of two to four miles along 
the principal roads, most of which exist to tho present day. These stations 
were held by three men, and in raviuy ground by four men, one of whom was 
always deputed to sqme adjacent eminence from which the entire road could be 
seen. During Mr. Boberteon’s administration there was much improvement in 
ibe police arrangements, but subsequently the force sodeteriorateddhat ithemune 
more an engine of oppression than of protection. 

Mr. Caldecott was appointed Magistrate in 1833, and at once set himself 


Hr. Csldeeott. 


'to bring the district ^to order. He^fhiis describes the 
state of the district oid^ receiving over ehsrge: "Thai he 


found an ignorant and* incapable establishmeDi, an 4iis23eient and corrapt 
police, ozusoquainted with or disregarding- 3lie oneft eovmm ftilM preseriM 
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for their, gnidance : a community in which honest m‘e& were at, a discounli 
and rascality, fraud, and^ insubordination were the only naeans of pfoteetfon.; 
ef tensive combinations amongst indiWduals who had profited'by tiie old systemi 
and finally a want of eo-operation on the part of the subordinate officers; both 
covenanted and nncovenanted.” Still he was able to leave hie mark on the 
district, and on his leaving on furlough three years afterwards, his departure 
was followed by the regrets of all. .Mr. Caldecott returned to the district in 
1642, and the character of his administration ,18 thns described by Mr. 
Montgomery first object was really to p]|poe himsplf at the head of Ms 

establishment, and obtwn the hearty co*operation of all branches, both European 
and native. In a similar manner he established a friendly bnt.'indopendent foot- 
ing with all the other departments of the district, both civil and military. Ho 
exoihined closely into the working of thesndder and mofussil police, established 
a more speedy communication with the th&nas, and adhftred invariably to. fixed 
rules of conduct, by enforcing the regulations both in spirit and letter. He 
domonstrated his power to protect the woll-disposed, and to punish all villainy 
or connivance at it. He made it a point never u> dismiss any native officers 
withont good and sufficient cause, and having done so, never to re'-appoint them. 
Not to accept the services of jefficers dismisbed from other xilas for miscondnet. 
He avoided professional th&nodars and disooontenancod regular spies as far 
08 possible, lu filling up vacancies be preferred respectability to talent. In 
iho preparation of his cases ho was most minuto and oarefai, so as to prevent 
a criminal from escaping by^ any legal fiaw. Such a system carried out with 
the good judgment ^e possessed oould not be otherwise tlian suecessfol.” 

In 1824 the chaukidirs or village watchmen had been reorganised and 
Old chankidfiri paid from a fund to which oachr cultivator contributed. This 
abolished, jjrgteoi gave rise to many abnses and constant quarrels 
between the villagers and their so-called guardians. Many paid black-mail 
to some notoriously bad character or his nominee, and during the period 
between the departure of Mr. fiobertson and the arrival of Mr. Caldecott 
the bad characters attained to such infiuenoo as to be able to extend their 
operations from petty thieving to dakaiti. One Edzir Irsh4d All had at 
this time great influence in the Magistrate’s office, and his name is con- 
nected with mntdi of the villainy of the period, The few ofibndors that were 
' oaptnrod were released through hb agency, and generally avenged themselves 
another dakaiti upon tite people who had givbn. evidence against thmia. 
Mr. Caldecott states th^t**‘'fhe Wide oonstmotidn given by Mr. Qomutissioner 
Barlow to ^j^^talSon raised up many claimants to shatus of estates, 
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Every village was tom by inieroal dissensionB ; these disputes would in othei' 
dis^icts har^ been decided by ihe courts as an affray^ but here a more suise plan 
was* for the aggrieyed parfy to engage a gang of dakaits to murder his enemy 
and plunder his house. Merchants were afraid to pressjFor their money under 
the fear of being threatenod vi ith a similar calamity. Travellers were plundered. 
Neither Government storca nor the Government d^k escaped. Ndair Irsb4d AH 
was eventually removed, but then tibe influence of Mnnsbi Mebndi and the 
Pandit supplied his placPi These were succeeded' by Tafuaal Husain’s party, 
but the constant change of European officers, from death, illness, and the wants 
of the public service, renddlred acquainianoo with. the under-working of the 
system imposstblet The evils with each change grew worse and acquired fresh 
strength, so that all order was completely at an end, and the reign of terror 
and corruption fairly established.” The chaukiddri system was gradually 
abolished, &pd instead thereof a t illnge watpb was organised. 

* A general place of rendezvous was fixed upon in each village, where a 
nakkdrd or drum was kept, and whither all, on an alarm being given, were to 
assemble. . Four of the able-bodied men Were appointed to go the rounds in tttrn 
every night, and the arrangement of the details was lef;t> entirely in the bands of 
the landholders themselves, the polico»not being jKjrmitted to interfere without 
special orders. The plau succeeded and continued the basis of the local s illnge 
police, until it became no longer necessary, and gradually fell into disuse about 
the year 1843. Gangs of dakaits wore hunted down, their leaders were 
captured, and the members dispersed, not without ninny tdoody conflicts. Mr. 
Caldecott was sncooeded by Mr. Wilson, who ably followed up his jilans, ^ and 
his successor continued on the same system, altering only when in the course 
of time circumstances required it. In J845 the police system was again 
revised by Mr. Brown. The th&nadar and tahsildAr wore^ placed in the same 
locality, and the police jurisdiction was arranged with reforenoe to the revenue 
jurisdiction. The number of ili&ins was reduced fropi nineteen to twelve, and 
^roBi the savings effected the pay of the chief officer of each station was 
-'aised, as a rule, from Hs. 23 to Rs. 60 a month. Useless outposts were 
bolisbed, and tlie tahsild^r was made more directly responsible for the efli- 
sienoy of the police within bis jurisdiction. Those measures met with great 


nooesB and remained tn force until the OtUtiny. . 

On the re-establishment of order, the police force in these provinces 
- ^ . was organised, into % amuptabnloty under the provisions of 

OS -mu inypsr o ^ y. p^dioo ooBiasted of several 

>«owSita.g.wa|aa,«iMlsd^ See ^ ■ 

* rrom • note by Itejor OuiTaaV DUtifeTs^erlntMi^ el fOtict, Csvi:^. 
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bodies of men, raised under varioae clrcnmBtanoes end snbjeoi-tp different 
rtties, 'Sadb as Uie military police, the oivU tbAua police, and ‘tbs'cantonisent 
police, the last of whom ‘were sabordinate in every respMt to the military 
natfaorities. Under this imperfect system efficiency conld not be obtained. 
Some branobes of tbe service were, from the circumscribed nature of tbeir 
duties, unable to develop detective ability ; others i||affered in discipline from 
their superiors being unable to afford time to study the subject, and there was 
throughout no efficient financial control. Such being .the case, it was resolved 
that there should be in future but one body of police under the Government of 
the North'West, to consist .of an organised ooas&5»alary, dhd of certain irre> 
gular police acting in anison with it* l^is reform was carried into effect in 
tbe year 1861. Since that time* the constitution* of the force has undergone 
some alterations ; but as these involve no change in the principles, above 
laid down, it is desirable to pass^ onto the present time. * The. following 
table will show the* strength* of the constabulary, and of its main* 8ttp> 
plement, the municipal or town ‘police as they now exist in the Cawnpore 
district • « 





• 



• 


Suboinstiectors. 

• 

lIcad*con«tableer 

Foot police* 

Total. 

Armed police 

*•« 

2 


'|||||MH|| 

IM • 

Civil ditto 

••• 

id 



389 

Mtinicipal ditto 


\ 



' 161 

• 








> 




Total 

••• 

10 

111 

543 

673 


Besides these, five inspectors and twenty-six mounted police are attached to 
the district The proportion of polioo to area is one to 2,222 acres, and to popu- 
lation is one to 1,7 16 persons. It is unnecessary to give details regarding otW 
bodies less regular in their organisation. Chief among these are the village 
ohankid&rs or watchmen. The men are nominated, subject to the approval of the 
police authorities, by the laudholders ; but they are sabordinate to the offioer 
ofthe nearest polioe-station, to whom they report themselves at stated t|mM. 
Ohaukidirs for the protection of , roads aud oauals foritf the other olaaiet of 
local watchmen. 

In January, 1S77, the provinMiffOaiih was joined with the Korth^Weat, 
aoSd'the police df 4lf|r*«m ‘pvovinom amalgamated, ffinoe 
Risaiwiiwsw. ^ Ike offioen in tie higher grades 
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has baen settled as follows : an inspect-orgeneral, with two deput^esi hrty- 
fonr 'district 'siiperiotendonts, and eleven assistant disirioi sap vintendeats. 
In each district the saperintendent is sapported by a limited number oi^ 
inspectors (European or native), .and below these are sab*iaspectom, bead* 
oonstableo, tmd ({onstables. These ‘are afpiin subdivided as regards salary, to 
admit of a constant stream of promotion being kept np. It is now advis- 
able to say -a few words regarding the general principles kept in view in 
working the police system. In developing tb$ new system it has been 
recognised as of importance, '^yst, that for the sake of ^^isciplino and uni- 
formity of organisation the departmental indopendonof^ of tlio police most 
be to some extent recognised ; secondly, thdt this principle most not bo carried 
so far as to nodermino the aalhority of the Magistrate, sines that officer is tbs 
administrative head of the district and primarily responsible for its welfare ; tfnd 
thirdly, that Jin ad India* police system it is, above all, necessary to do away 
wHhr opportnnities for oppression and temptations to J)e corrupt. Acting on these 
principles, the North-West Goveroment appointed gentlemen of odnoation to the 
position of district snperiuiondents, and entrusted to them certain powers under 
the general control of the iuspoctor-general of police, who «s responsible that 
the force keeps np its character for dismpliae and general efficiency, and issues 
such orders as are for its benefit as a whole. . • 

The Magistrate of a district is, on tliea>thcr hand, empowered to give orders 
to the district saperintendent on questions affecting local interests — ^ueb, for 
instance, as the management of a fair ; and is as administrative head of the district 
consulted by the latter officer when punishment too serious to be awarded on the 
judgment of one individual is to be inflicted on a member or the force. To do 
away with temptations to corrqption the powers of the tb&nad4r (or sub-inspec- 
tor as he is called under the present system) have been materially red need. A 
confession made before a police officer is no longer of value unless repeated in the 
presence of a Magistrate ; an accused person can no longer be detained for days 
in a station ; and the diary of a police officer cannot bo qsed as evidence except 
against himself. The introduction into tbo m ichine of a link between the snb- 
injector and the district superintendsat has bean also found t> be of great 
value. Xu old days the th&nai&r, if corrupt, had but to satisfy the tea or twelve 
men uuder him. An IBnglish officer is uuable^ unasaistedf to find out instaaeA 
of undne seferlty,iitil evidence of misoondnot ooeld never be proonsed. IRie 
inspector of a drele is nntdble to condone en effimoo withsHtpufiktehlns^f in 
the power of thweigliiy e^esM nuta Iwrerld po&C’WtAons ffilit 

compose it. Thelitk 
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good io^bd rashly forfeited ; hoDOa gross misoondoci OQ,tiho part ‘of jthe Korth- 
West’ police seldom passes without pauishment. Xlw efSpieopy df the North- 
West police has in no sdnse fallen off since the introdnction of tiie changes 
described. In its general character for dvility and honesty there has heen a 
decided and very marked improvement, and it certainly has not los| ground in 
detecting crime and prosecuting offenders. » 

The following statement gives the crime calendar of the district fo»% 
* period of*ten years, and fairly exhibits its character and 


Oriaas calendar. 


the results of the police administration 

• • ’V • 
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The figures under burglary for 1871-75 indade attempts ; those for 1878 
exclude house-trespass. , 

!lSore aro fi^t-dasa j^oe^tatipoa at Bilhabr, 6hi«i|jpar, Bithfir, BmAIt 
ahad, Aklmrpnr, Derapwr, Ebikandn^ Kto|pipar, Saehendi, Ohfitate^, 
Uiirtypmv Oawnpore^^iy, and C^wnpopeX^aatoim^t; aM»»d<3a««taiiani 

imant 
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Narwal, Siirfi, Anwargan j, Oulonelganj, and Naw&bganj ; aad outposts at Arwal, 
" Fart, Kainj'ari, ' Tikri, Bira, Dig, Kna Ehora, Sakatia>Parwa, QwfilloU, 
Perdiit Gli&t, Filkbina Baa&r, Gilis Bazar, Horse Artillery Baa&r, Ralydupntf 
Naubasta, and Ahirw&o. A 8rst<cla8s station has usaally a snb'inspector^ i|ipro 
head-oonstdblea, and twelve men*; and a se0ond>clas8 station has from thvee 
to six constables less ; do oatpos't has merely a h<>ad>constable and three 


The aappression of female infanticide is not' the least important amongst 

. .. thb maltin'i'ious duties of the CdwnpQre policeman. In 

lofaatlelde. . , , . • . • • 

1876-77 sixteen clans were proclaimed as snspected Of 

praetisingtbisdriitte; they were principally Rajputs, and inhabited 177 villages. 

During the year one tribe, the Jddon, had been exempted from snrveillanoe. 

The proportion of boy to girl births in the proclaimed villages — 51*04 to 48*98— 

is .proQonnced by the pi8ncipal authority on these matters (Mr. Hobart) to be 

normal. The same remark applies to the pro{>ortioii of male to female deaths 

during the first year of infant life; but the number of girls who died between 

1 and 12 years of age was excessive. * In the' prosecution of suspicious oases 

the police wore 'singularly unsuccessful. Eight snob oases ^ore instituted, and 

allhougb in two of these the accused wdre comtnittcd.for trial to the sessions, all 

resulted in acquittal. It is, however, only fair to' remark that a great difficulty 

exists ip bringing murders of this sort home to the perpetrators. Defences are 

ofiten set up which,' though technically sufficient to procure a verdict of ''not 

proven” ill a court of justice, would hardly satisfy, the less merciful standards 

ofpnbHo opinion. Thus in 1875 a child’s death was caused by^ braise in 

the side, and oirenmstanoes excited suspicion against the parents. They w'ere, 

however, "eventually held quite blameless . a cat entered their bouse at night 

and knooked ever a loia (small round brazen vessel), which falling on the 

infant caused fatal injurioa” But there is another difficulty. Parents are 

well aware that murders by violence are unnecessary when murders by 

negligence are equally effective and far safer. The comparative frequenoy 

of long disease as a cause of death amongst female infants points to wilM 

exposure as a common form of child murder. The clans of Bail, BhadaBfia, 

Cffiauhto, and *£|engar K4jp4ts seem of late years to have reported a very 

large proportion of male as compared with female births ; afad it is poHible 


that, in epite of saryndlanoe^ many gfris may be made away witib before tiieir 
births are diicovered, T|)« punishment of three viUage #atehiiiett4^fMHr 
heads of familiee daring 1876^77 d}ows that^m sbW 
births are not reported at alL ' . ‘ 
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la Che Folloirm^ table are shown the post^ffioe statisficB f^r four years 
Post ofloe. since 1860 < 
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There are 39 imperial and fpur district post-oflSces. The former are at 
Akbarpur, Amrodiia, Bh&upur, Bko^ipur, Bidhnu, Bilbanr, Biihi&r, tjawxi> 
pore, Derapur, G.yner, GlAtampur, Jbinjhak, Kanjri, MaharAjpur, llakanptur, 
Uangalpur, Mnsankgar, JNarwal, Nawabganj, Pokhrayan, Rasdhan, Baadl- 
abad, Bara, Sachondi, Sirsanl, SMuli, Sliiur&jpar, Sikandra, and Dhalipnagat ; 
the latter at Cbaubepur, Kakaun, Sajeti, and Sdrb, The number of letters, 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched at these offices during 
the same four j'ears may be thns tabulated > 
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8,824 

5,018 

955,422 

61,334 
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‘ *«6 


Previous to the' cession the district had nndergone many changes, duei 
. to tho decline and consequent wealgaess of the Uughd 
ttusHtlstorf. ^ govertiment, and undsjc the rule of the Nawib Yaair it 

&re^ hjtls better, Jt was leased by Altnds AU^ Kh^n, the Oodh Sisimt ^ 
an^‘'ijmJ^j«sed,” writ^ Mr^ Montgomery, to' all the orils |tndi*KhuiM> 
whiek ei£^ in that province. The rbveifueB oV (he country were 

12 » ’’ 9 
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the id&Tirea. by trhtch the amila and fiurmera hold thoir poaaoaaioaa wore 

mead precartona, and tho misery of the lower olasaaa, exoludod Orom aU pro> 
ieotioQ) T^as exceasive.” Mr. WoUand, the firat OoUeeior, alao writes :-~‘'^The 
policy of the hlawl&b Yazir and of Mir Alm&s Ali Kh&n^ was to levy arid 
collect by (every means practicable all they could, and at the eommenofliAnit 
of eadi season of cnltiva^on they granted anpplies for ^trying it on ; even 
the sttbsisteuce, food, raiment, and dwelling of the inhabitants wore mostly 
regulated and paid for from the funds fumfshed by the Government.” Begard' 
ing the management, of the Imd rovonne he adds The cultivators having 
been deprived of thek stock in' the past year at the cnltivauog season, advances 
were made money or seed, while cattle and instruments of husbandry 
were delivered at 'a stipulated rate of value, Che amount of which, together 
with a sum as interest equal to a fourth of the prineipal, wonld be received 
on the ^^ering of the crops Whether tho terms were written or verbal, it 
d^epended on the season how far they were abided *by. The amil was all-powerful 
and arbitrary, was guided by the interest of tho moment, and is said to have 
always taken the utmost which the stock and prodiic<4 would afford.” The 
Government kept little faith with the great lessees, and they pa tnm showed litUe 
regard for the rights and interests of the under-farmors, who found the terms of 
their leases altered three or four times in a year, arid were therefore obliged to 
pass the additional burdens on to the cultivator. Irregular dues,’ levied by 
all w.ho had the power to compel their payment, severely hampered the trade 
of the qpiuitry. Almost every potty Raja on all the great lines of ooirimanioa* 
tion had bis adir (Jiabdtra or toll platform for the purpose of collating transit 
dnties on all merohandise passing through bis territory, whilst oesaea were levied 
on all the prodnots of agriculture and home manufacture, as well as on the 
exercise of ail kinds of trades* and handicrafts. There was no police, and in 
SBoh a state of sodety there was no seenrity for either li/o or property ; the 
caldvator hardly knew that he should bo ablo to reap the orop that he had 

* Sleeman, however (I . aai), gives a much more fevoumblo opmiuo of the Misim. 

* The foUowing are a few of these cesses Oosenbed Mr. Richerdson in Wa letter to 

the Board in ISOt (dated SSrd March) t-mPaijawat or parjot was a duty which weapaid by the 
InlialitMats of the villages, markets, towns, and citien^ such as sweetmeat-sellers, groeWe, and 
Other Shopkeepers, and was iooicded in the land-revenue demand. This was aholisbed tn 
laos. The duty known as Map-wasaai arose from tho practice of Bia ItoiiMr oflelalit who 
deputed men to inspect once or twice a year the weights used lathe Umiiy, and to «b|x to 
sueh as were found earrect a mark or stamp, without which their nstogwas luegid. To defray 
the esEpense of this Inguontton a osss was levied at gariode mtw qWii seVeiiM tnides, 
but eveutooliy the duty was eolleetcd under the Mawih’s goi^aiiwdB''P|iM Mther exatotUh 
ing or testiag the wetgfite In any way. Aisied Mfir was the duty on eenranSt the esBne earth 
and maonfaetniing salUt therefrom, and in lAOd yielded a reveoM of ito. 9,STa a year. JTihyMi 
was a doty paid by weavers dor their kioma. npresents the tax on toddy and 

wte trees, which In ldei<<OX yielded Ue. Ml. Afd&t Was WMX |e flawganeh %Maj, than bslo*g> 
^toOawapore, on the Bthing to the Kill Nadi. In tiu sam p«CBaoah.wsie WMa gtwdito 
las imposed on the dhfis and eowberds who used tte peetnres aieng the IDUi. 
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Mvii } polllraiion laogaished, trada deoreaaed, and tibe ohiaf otve'of the gwaii 
mqoriiy af the popolation was either to defend t^r pwn property erto 
plunder that of others. ‘ Writing in 1802 ^ Mr. Welland says Ilie iol^edfa 
in this put of tho opnntry are in the tnost abject state of poverty, liet the &oe 
nf ^ country be examined, and there will hardly be a mannfaotate foabd or an 
iadividnal insnoh oiroumiUnoea as to a^ord the payment of a tax. The 
is one desolate waste, in which tyranny and oppression have hitherto nnivm* 
sally prevailed.” * 

Snob was the condition of the district ofi its cession to the British. 

Mr. Welland assumed chargb of the revenue, crimiual, 
Ksrty settlements. judicial adibinistration on the 8 th* of March, 1808^ 

and at once oommonood inquiries with a view' of ascertaining a proper basis 
on which to assess the land revenue.^ He found tho revenue assessed by the 
Oudh Nawib |o amount to Rs^ 22, 5$, 156, and increased the dbmagd by a sum 
of Bs. 2,31,768 in 1210 /culi (1802-03). This assessment was formed for three 
years, and is known as the first triennial SHttlonicnt. There is good reason to 
believe that the obtimate of the rovenuu «f the C''‘'led districts furnished by the 
Ondh Governmentdio the British, and on wbioli their first assessments were 
generally made, Was in every respect excessive, and was framed with a view 
of showing as high returns as possiblo in order to amuse the British Government 
with an exaggeratod estimate of tha value of their acquisition.” In any case, 
it is hardly probable that a government like that of the Nawub's would nnder> 


estimate tbo resources of tho country, and it was therefore incumbont on 
Mr. Welland to ascertain clearly that there wore good grounds for believing 
the existing assossraent iuatioqnate before iucroasing what was primi facie as 
high a demand as tho people could pay. We ktiffw that the Oollootor did makp 
inquiries, but thereis nothing in tho records to show on what basis he made the 
settlement, or what wore the reasons which induced him to consider the existing 
assessment insufficient. Uufortunatolyfor the people, the season of 1801-02 wns 
a good one, whilst that of 1802-03 was tho tinest ever known, and the settlement 
was 0^ formed until the produoe of the kharif harvest bail been ascertained. 

The iakdoi advances made by the Oudh Government for 1209 faeli 
(1801-02) w«%|lnN«over, remitted, as well as all balances of roveane dne on 
acopont of preiiifw^l^»w^ «o thaj booyod np by a good Uiarif harvest, releMb 
frma erreaib^ dm the very promising appearanoe of the rabi, the la&dholdieni 
were l«d to agree to-terms t^ich, had they looked forward to later hmeet|^ 

i> Tks e«ire«>faA fsots lifts glvsa whw aoS othstwisa ststeA, t» tha iiKI'r 
It a«ir stimds. » . '*3 
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they, would not bovo aMontod to} It has been Said that the tandfaofden'eagwged 
for the revenue oh the und^ntanding that, in acoordanoe with the Ondh practToe, 
the 3 r‘ should receive » dednotion of ten per cent, on their «igagelQsnts in lien 
maitMta or proprietary allowance ; but the Collector deoiarad that tlie dedueticn 
w'as allowed as. ndnhdr or subsistence, and had already been taken into acoount 
in fixing the assessment. ' That the people generally beUeved they were e&ti>' 
tied to thk indulgenoe is shown by the fact that they petitioned the Board of 
Bevenne on the snt>jeet, and on being referred to the courts, instituted' suite 
against tBevemmen^ which, Rowing to some informality, were thrown out j and 
discouraged by this nnfortnnate resuit, they abandoned ^he prosecution of their 
claims. * , * , 


The revenue of the year 1802-03, with some trifling exceptions, was realised 

Droagbt of 1S03-0S difiicolty, but the years of plenty wore succeeded in 

, , * t, * 1803-04 by one of drought, ^'here was a total lailnre of both 

harvests, and the assessment at once collapsal, |Fhe Collector recommended a 
remibrion of Bs. 2,42,184 and a snspension of a similar sum ; but these measores 
were insiUBcicnt to meet tbe calamity. On all sides tbe distress was intense, 
and reports came in daily from the ofiicials in the interior cf tbe district dei^ar* 
ing thmr inability to collect the revenue Tbe Collector himself reported* that 
many of the landholders had absconded and ' the amounts due from them 
could not be recovered, nor W'cra offers foithooming for the transfer of the 
estates of the defaulting landholders with the coedition of tho transferree 
paying up the balance due. The produce of tho hnd was in many cases less 
than the Government demand, and there was little ‘hope of collecting tbe arrears 
or restoring tbe district to its former prosperity for some time to come. The 
Collector urged that sales should be allowed, abd, in reply to the Board’s order 
directing him to take such measures as should be found necessary for the aeon- 
rity of the fnture revenue of the abandoned estates, wrote as follows 

"I bag yott will amre the board tliat my ntmoat atteqtioa and eouitant vigUeMS sbaU 
be exerted to form tbe beat piacticable ecttlemeat fiom tbe terms Ibat may bo offered for the 
eeefflrity of tbe future rerenuee of tbe mabits alluded to. It has been with peenUar laxieigr 
and regret that 1 have bad the irbaome doty to perform of reporting no freguenily tsd|ft* 

OB thsaumerofieiaBtanoea of abaconding lualguzara, but when I reOeet upon tbe Meiesioiee 
and dUfonltiea that unavoidably resulted from the parehiag and deetmotive drought of the butt 
aeason, sad advert to the exertlona and endea vauts that have been made to OundUets tbf mhida ol 
tbe enltivetots end «ppr«H elarm, and when uUimate1|^ 1 coulder the liberal IndidgsiUM^ aUeired 
by Govenuneot to tbemalgnainofthK duirlct to mitigutfon of tbe ill-effeele of fbe tadEemeney’ 
^Letter from ColfotUor, dated tttb Deuember, isdt} Board’a zeeerde, 17th ^mtaaiyi fBOt, 
Ko. ss. • ' . ^ 

* To Board, dated ttb 4«ly i from<Se«rd, dated aietrj'ttly' t £4 to Bovrf, dated ddth Aaguffb 
leoto' 
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ta Die I the ietkfiictipii to heUm thei »o Attention either ioheauaiasrw^ poU^f 
hei be«|t oQiitled. 1 trust the Boerd will not deem me presninpleons in m^resrihip mjr hemble 
liope that when the Boerd in its coiundereble wisdom shall hare* taheiS ii rei^iew of all ejxoom* 
menees, it will And the state of the district with resphct to the liquidation ai its leYemut set 
behind in a oomparatire wlew at the end of the year with that of the majority of the dutricte of 
ceded proTlnees* 1 bpve the hononri lor the infoi nation of the Board of Bereiiniv te report 
that the tak&rl advsnces anihorlaed by Oorernment in thie di^rlcti amouniing to the emu el 
Bs. l^eo^eee, have been completed**’ ^ ^ 4 

« Uttlmaiely the snepepeions •of the revenue demand aznonnted to 
Colia|»eoftheflrst 4,84,368, or, if the baknoe of the Bhidcm instal- 
trieaoiiduttteoeiit. «eiit'(R 5 . 44,419) be ad<(ed, to As. 6,28/7fr. The 
Collector further urrott 1 am cojifident that 1 am within the mark in atab* 
ing the balances due to the tftfasild&rs at the expiration of , the year (1103-04) 
at one lakh, making altogether a total of Rs. 6,28,787 not oollcoted from the 
district during the year. The remission in 1804-05 amounted to Bs.‘ *82,804, 
'afad the balaute of Ihe BLdcloa drmdnd to Rs. 1,37,47^ of which ^part will be 
^ realised from the sale of the estarfes of the defaulters* * The Board yiejded to 
the pressure and permitted the sale of the estates of the defaulters, instead of 
revising the demand and suspending its*colle(tion until more favourable times. 
By November, 180$, eliates assessed at nearly four and a half lakhs of rupees 
had fallen under direct mapnagemeiit, ovping to the default or misfortunes of 
their owners, without counting those re-scttled at a reduced revenue. In less 
than a year from the time that iicrinissiou wasgiven^ 238 estates, asi^ssed 
at a land revenue amounting to Its. 3,04,386, were sold, and others were pot 
up for sale, but, 6nding no jpuiohasera, became the jiropcrty of Govemnient. 
Mr* Montgohaery ilritcs : — 

This, coming as it did after ho severe a 'iisilation of ProTidenco sg tie famioe of tSU /at/ig 
was an excessively harsh measure ; ilRras, moreover, unjust to the landholders, who wore littta 
acqnainted alth our revenue regulations, and who were in many cases, through the chicanery of 
the native olllcers« kept in perfect ignoiance of the per ally hanging over their htads. It wet 
the interest of the native officers to blind the people on this point and purchase the estates on 
the day of sale on ibeir own account. Some time subsequently the Collector, addressing the Boards 
details the villainy of one Kam Mohan Ghose, tabsildir of Sbiull, who was convicted on tlm 
clearest evidence of having reported manr samfndirs to have absconded who were at the time 
actmtlly present in their villages. The snmfndfirs, on being questioned why they concealed 
ibemeelves from the GoTcrnmcDt peons, said they bad done so by order of the tabsildir. They 
Uhewiis itated that no advertisements were ever put up in the litlages, and that they wet:# 
ignorant of the saleHiil the purchaser qpmetotahe posseuIoD* Iif other cases it was proved 
that the tahafldir promised to purchase the estate in the name of the samfudir^s 
iOliead of which he purebssed it for himself In the names his own friends. In this 

emtores of the unpAncipled tahsild&vs and native oftoers purchased many of <lid jhaM add 
hwd estates lor very small aui$s, and |ot others in faritf $ there were not wanlinf 
arho iegra trifie purchased estaieSf sad who, cither k case they could imlobtain poUdKiief 
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mm dIsiKtIiMt witli threw th^m ep end left them in ih»ti«bd« df 

It 4iwi to vemddy ibew prooeodlnge^ ttid rt store to the samlndits the eststtps mhiflb numy 
Gt them bed been fraodutently depii^d thet a special eomiiiissiQ& was immi ki the |Wa«* IPIl 
A.D.' At the close of icii /euh the dietHct seems to hate been In a complete state oldkeifaaiia* 
tlon, smd property generally deteriorated. The naiite olBolals again and again miped the OollecBlac 
to apprehend and bring beck tbe absconded samfnddrs^ iieeordit»g» as they assetledr to thaenitoow 
pretailing under tbe Nawab’s goternroent. Their representations were forwarded to ibe BomIC! 
who of coarse refased to interteic. The cultftators* rates foil genetally throegbonl the disMot^ 
and the dnest lands were to bo bad at cotuparatirely reduce^ raies.^ , 

came a time of ^me care and consideration ; an advance for seed 
Seoona i^nlal “d plough cattle, amoonting ^ Rk *1,88,886, Was naade, 
Mttlement. g(,ii tjjg actual, remissioDs ationnted to flio 

Bum of Bb. 4,47,762. In the meantime preparations were made for the 
formati(m of a Bec'>nd triennial settlement. Fatw&ris or arcountanis were 
ordered to^ forward through the tahsili statements exhibiting the produce of 
theirrespedtive villages ; while tah'^ild4r8* and kandngos were Qireetod to test 
the aoeuraoj of these d jcnnients, affixing thosr seUls to those passed as oorreot. 
The Board, however, desired that the engagements of the first triennial setUe* 
ment shotfldhe continued, but the Collector represented that this was impossible, 
that the district generally was over-assessed, as the history of the past year had 
shown. He further wrote ; — • 

**l should mention the laige sums of money paid by Individuals of property on account of 
tbeircogAgements which ba^e not been collected bjf them from the country, a particular instance 
of which the Board will ob<verve in parganah Sbiurajjmt-Sakbrcj, to the taluka of Rij& Shin Singhi 
and many instances of tbe kind have occurred, besides the one alluded to, though not probably 
to such extent. Persons of this description will not sabjecktbemsehes to tbe possibility ercA 
of again being obliged to pay sums from tbeir own private funds oUfftccoantSl the levcnoes 
of Government, neither have they generally tbe means, and many persons ot some property 
and consideraUonhave refused to engage for then estaM on tbe present reduced assessmentsy 
giring as tbeir reason that the prospect of profit is not sufficient to ii^duce them to nsk Iheir 
propert/y whteb ua case of failure m their engagemento f lom adrentltious oiroomatanoea 
would be invdlred. Another and principal cause of the decrease is the practice ot the eultt* 
TaUxTi of quitting their villages to cultivate elsewhere at a teduced rate, or of retinquishlog 
part of their lands in the village they reside at and cultivating lands In the next village under 
the deoonufiation of pahihdsht at a reduced rate per bigha. Tbia practice m a district in which 
aU the engagemantg with the caltirators are tor money, and not for a poruou of tbe produoa» 
must reduce tbe lecefpti of the malgusftrs considerably, and consequenily affect tbemeuuep 
of Government. The rate per bigha in this district waa excessively high, and Was kept Up 
daring the Hawib’s gov^umcnt by feremg the tenants to cultivate at such nUm, mA, In CM# 
of their quittiog the landSf by compelling them to imum to those they mMginaHy oulth^eseih 
lh.veiwelfeai^eaMdNprMefMti;,MlMm the MheiMin on tUe nAjeet, aiHlMilMI 
llete oi odunuton whe have, quitted fthetlr fcoMnet. 1 heg iorthev'i. hthw *» the Mtiee «| 
the MowAm attempt t MUeve te bate pneaUed amoa# «*ai* ^ aariguata t. redMtth. 

, teaottTOeaet ttaut eotateaby altoviii^ t|^ to laU ta the pfiae«|ty*B*^ta^*fc«JpP*ttat^ 
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•ettleminkt iroiild be eenolnded with Am/m a, ficed enunel rev^e pqtaiH lh« i^rcidti«d oC 
the preedut jretr. These inetahoee I hope^ ttoweire?^ are few, and the elfoote leeiihtereisMl hp 
xeaking the eettieiiieiit on an (Doreeeing rerenne.’* ' * * 

^ Xhe ultimata ratuH of hie repeated remomattanoee v^un thit the Oollectot 
was permitted to make what arrangements he best could, and he reporied as 
follows on the roneiettlement of thd district :— 

**Ttie deeresae of Be. i4,S48ia the ferqptte of parganlh ShiarSJ-Shlali fails prindi* 

Shierij-SbiaiL *”'^**^ ®**5*®* ** falleu uuder direct managemezit front 

* the abscoiidiog of the malguzars, or otherwise the balance from the 

PiahdU amoaaUto Be. 9,Sii* On areferenoc to theprudac^ of the present year, ^e profits 
of the malgas&rs will be^scarA anjthing t the^ iiave engaged with she hope of* profit in the 
fatore years by their own Industry in imprmngthe cultivation of the lands* The cuUl«> 
▼ators of this parganah hare been greatl/ distressed in the past year from heavy falls of 
hail when their crops were ripe ; for thongh a remission was allowed by Government of 


Bs ]S,S70, yet it only included the demands of Government* The loss to the, cultivators 
may be estimated at an equal amount The taluka of ESja Shiu S ngh has been made 
provisionally haadr tabeil ; the security is Unobjectionable, and t^e amount of* the reveaue 
seems to render it proper to be panaged in that manner. With respect to the decrease, 1 
have to observe that the estate is mortgaged t<» the surety, Udai Cband, for Be/ 8,000 ; 
and he has paid on account of the estate the further snm of Bs. 14,000, making a total of 
Bs. SS|000 not realised from the estate in the period of the Iasi settlement, fihould the Board 
approve of the estate bVn|^ made hasGr tahsil, the loss to Government will not be great in 
the present year, as the commissjon saved will oiPthe original revenue be Ka 7 068* 


^ The decrease of Bs. 20,916 in parganah Bilhanr Dewa falls principally on those estates 
which have fallen under direct management. The balance from them 
BiUmor. amounts to Rs SO, 640 for the past year. There is a further unadjusted 

balance of Rs 6,t 18 on account of destruction of crops caused by detachments marching 
througb the parganah from Cawnpoic, and the crops having been repeatedly destroyed, the ^ 
cultivators wil^not aga^ colli vat<f their fields. In such villages there is a consequent decrease. 
The cultivators in this parganah have experienced great losses from the same cause as in 
parganah Shlfirajpur, the remissions on account of the hailstorm not having included the 
damages they sustained. The decrease in the present ydar falls particularly heavy, owing 
to 4(he dsflcicncy of ram m the early part of the season, and when the rain *did fall, it was 
in such torrents that the people had hardly opportunity to sow their fields properly $ this 


remark holds g )od generally throughout the district. 

** The decrease of Rs s,976 in parganah Basalabad is partly lathe mahals which hare 


fallen under direct management, the balance of which on aceoimt of 
Bas&labad. ^ 10,519, and partly in the talnba of Ehair Idilji, 

on account of which the surety assured me he had paid Bs* 18,000 during the period of the 
tot settlemeht* The remarks conoenung the effect of the hailstorm on the onliivators nm- 
Mheft in parganah Shiurfijpur appertain also to this parganah* Bad a new assessment been 
SSade of the whole^arganah the decresge would not* havel been so great, as several fistotos 
Itre considerably Improved, 

*<The average deeceese In perganah Denapur^Mangalpor Is Bs. 10,878, and Mis pMiy m 

the msMts wh|oh were under dfirMt management, Brom which fihctelfi ^ 
^Derspur. a balance due of IUl 6,990> Apoflier principal eauCe of deCa t m si # 

ispiwllculariytinfit in this year is toe mlaintoe aarlt^ |to of too l4im 
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tho ^ton 1$ town* This imrga&ah ia on lha bajtiks^ ot the Joai&t* giid ilia prluelggl ptodiua ia 
aotitovi, in which there ia this year a great laitare from the above came. Another Olvetimataium 
la the aiasatlalactioD of the bialguahra at the eosdaet of the tab»i(d&r. The laOdheltee la 
ihta .]parganab are rbi^dy Hijpdta, a oeate of people who ilNbrook bad treatmeiit, aad 
had neglected the cultivation^ having determined to reUnqiiiah their engagenumta ha^paieex 
the taballddr remaining in the ahuation, ^ j, 

« Of the deoreaae of R^. 4,910 in parganah Bil&tpor Sikandra/Ra 47» wereiiiejeried la 
former years ; the further deficiency ia partly in the estatea held aadev 
direct manngement, the balance from which on account ot till /uU 
ia Ha. t|795« Thia parganah is also on the banka of the JCimna, and the great deoreaae lo the 
preaent year ia oaing tK> the defit;iency of rain in the early part ot the aeaaon by which the 
cotton is mnbh injured/ « r» 

" Of the decreaeo of Ks. 9,698 in parganah Akbarpur Shlhpur| Ra. 1|573 were inotirrad hi 
^ the acttlcmcnt concluded for foqr years, inctndtng 2218 /mh, which 
Akbarpur. confirmed by tlie Board ; the remainder falls partly on atioh 

eatatea aa have fallen under direct management^ the balance due from which on account ot 
laue /m^i ia, Ra. 8.e76, and^arily on some villages on the high road beween K&lpi and Dawn- 
pore,*where Ihe cultivators experience great andoyauoe* by being called up4n frequently to 
carry the baggage of troops marching baiween those ^placeq, and partly fiom its altoation on 
the banks of the Jumna. 


** Of the decrease of Rs. (4|5e3 inpaffganah BUrh-Shankarpar, Ra. 3,7S6 wereineorred 
in the sotUeuieni of sundry tillages made in t;i2 /asfi for font yeari, 
and approved by the Board 1 and the farther snui of Ha. 1,016 la 
estates which were exposed to public sale for arrears of voTenae at a reduced revenne» 
agreeably to the orders of i be Board. Ibe decrease in tbe present Hettlemcut falls partly 
in snob estates, including those of absconded malgnzars, as arjB in arrears^ the balaxice due 
from which on account of the past year is Its 8,589, and paitlyon those vlllagea affected by 
their position 1 would further notice (hat in the month of Asirh (duly) the tahsfld&r tepee* 
eented that the cultivators generally thiougboui this pargqnab refused to cultivate at the 
very high rate pir bfgha of the parganah, and it was not till the rat^<mras rcAiiced that they 
eultirated their lands* 


«*0f the decrease of Rs. 10,486 in parganah Oh&tampur, Ra. 1,596 wereineorred fntlie 
* ecttlcmene made fur foui years, including 18^ /m/i, which has been 

nmumpur. approved by the Board; and the further anm of Ba^ 437 in ectatea 


which were sold at a reduced revenue for arrears, agreeably to the orders Of the Boavd. 
The decrease in the present settlement falls partly on eautes, including these of 
aalcnnn, from w1»ich thero i. a balance dac on account of the paat y«r ot Us. lQ,4M,|pa^ ' 
partly on those aftected by ihclr position on the banks of the Jnmna. . t ' 

••Of the deoretse of Ra. 9,796 in parganah Bbogni-Mnsinagar, Ba. 1,84b were laemWl 
in the reHtctticment of sundry estates, whiob has bees uppmM 
Bboan^. Board, and Rs. *88 isertatea aoM bypnblie ante atb 

rerenwe fer aneara. «be deoreaae of a»]pwa«irti,*»tHe«fat fallc pertly eii fiM) ^ 99160 ^ t 
tncludhiK tboae of abacMded jnalguiara bI^ M in Wtanee, i£lS4 

ycramonntetoBa 8 , 8 * 7 . etelMhre 0* *1^ taflaow due to the \ 

lta*ttna.lonon*he JWBOa. 'ThlaparfiB# Iw8b««» ' 

of rate in tha oarly part e* «» yea^, W «»• f 

•npported the cnltiratioB bC «• »»» T- 
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Of tile demese of Rfi. 15.464 in pat|panAlis Balempur and Dpmanpar. Rs; t9»B6 fall o& 
cetfuuaa which were sold by auction at a reduced revenue, nftd 4.61(1 
Himpw. the, village of Sar<(aol, which waa aoldln the year 1616 at w * 

reduced revenue, and could net be reatored to its original revenue in the preaent aetileiiient, 
becauae the <iriguial aweasment far cat-ceded the assets, owing to the enmity of two parties 
w»w outbid each other for the village at the formation,of the settlement. The decrease in 
ilie preaent settlement falls partly on estates of absconded malguzfirs an^ othera. The 
balance on account of the past year in Ibis pargaftah amounts to Ra. e,6ai, and the eitataa in 
which the decrease falls have entirely boon engaged for with new malguzars. The principal 
cause of the decrease is that the inSigo cultivation which was carried on by Mr. J. Quelios 
in this parganah to a very considerable extent has been much relinquished. 

« I beg to assure the*fioard that no pains or enquiry have i»een sj^nrSd in forming the set- 
tlement on the most advantageous* terms fot^ Government that the countr:j wpuld admit of; 
and ihoiigh the decrease in the presenb year is exinsiderable, yet in the ihitd year cf the settle- 
ment the revenue comes as near that of the first triennial settlement as the probable produce of 
the nfabils in which there is a decrease would allow of, or the malguzars would engage fer. In 
all ca'^cs in which the former malguz&rs have come forward to hold ^Jieir lands on ^he original 
revenue, 1 have accepted their offers. “In all other instances the offers have been accepted sub- 
ject to the confirmation of the Boar* Thqse mabdls which have been engaged for on the terms 
of the original settlement with different malguzars have been so settled on the resignation of the 
former malguzars, or where the former malguz&rs h%ve been farmers and the present people pro- 
prietors, or where the foTuieT,j«alguzar8 have absconded. In t^e mahdls iu which there is a decrease 
the preferencehaa been given to the proprietors that were willing to engage (in cases of their not 
coming forward, the prefcience ha* boi n given to the former farmer, unless it has appeared that 
themfth&l has fallen off frtm his management. In setth* g the mabals from which there wan 
a balance due to Government on account of forgicr years from proprietors that were not williog 
to engage again for their lands, and in cases of the absconding of the proprietors, I experi^ced 
some dUpciilty. The estates are ot course liable to sale for arrears, and if they had been engaged 
for the period of the present settjement unconditionally, though the proprietary right might 
baf#» been ezposfd to .snli\ it could not be supposed Hint any purrhasers would be found for 
estates they were to get iwssession of three years hence With the view to remedy this in- 
convenience, I have taken engagements from the prc'.ent persons, providing that in case 
the estates should be exposed to sale for the arrears of thh past years, they will themselves 
purchase or relinquish their engagements m favour of any other person who may become 
purchaser/’ 

The reduction on the previous aBsessment amounted, to Rs. 1,14,580, and 
fbKtdof ocmimU- although arrears amounting to Rs. 1,03,290 only accrued 
ftonws. during the currency of the new settlement, the revenue was 

oollectod with the greatest difficulty. The tahsildars complained of recusancy 
on the fart of the landholders, and the use of attachment and sale was so frequent 
tliat seventy estates fell to the hamzger for.amars of revenue alone during this 
kfieriod. The Collhctor himself felt that be not go so far os he ought in Lis 
remissions, and in mcplaining the breakdown of his* assessment again brings 
forward' the well-wom excuses of ieficioooy in the/ainfafl and the flight of enlti- 
eatorsii wilb tjbie novel addition of mdskkori or Mestmetion by field-mice.* 

, ^TeBo«atdl|m<ia7th8eptem'>or»180fi. 

, Air, ^ 
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Hr. Bomlijeion todc charge of the districi^ia February, 1805, and reported that 
. iii aoreral eaaea the assets of estntos wore less than the Govemment damawd. 
fib proposed thattbe landholders should be Iwund to demand from their tenants 
a xhte of rent proportioned to. that of the reveune they themselves paid to 
GoTomineatf The Board had ho materials before thorn .from which they conid 
judge of the real facts bf the rase, and were obliged to rcKiuire the Collector to 
give rettsons for his opinions, and not, as hitherto, merely echo the opinions 
of his native subordinates, who had nothing to lose, and everything to gain, 
by the existing sta^ of aifairs. The Government at length deemed it advis> 
able to appoint a commission^ for the ^mrpose of 8U])erintonding the eusning 
settlement. The commissioner. s, Messrs. Tucker and Cn.x, entered on their 
duties with great energy, and demanded of the Collector bin sentiments on the 
condition of the district, whether it was in that stat<.< of forwardness^ that 
would a^it of a pSrinancnt settlomcnt, witli duo regard to the interosts of 
Government. At this time the grant of a,perninnent asoesiimont to the upper 
provinces was considered advisable heth by the local authorities and the 
Supreme Government, and the measure was ■subsequently lost only by the 
refusal of the Homo Government to sanction it. Ha* f'ollector was further 
instmoted to report on the prc'sent stote of cnltivation in the distriet, the 
amount of the population, and the proportion they bore to its agricultaral 
resources, and whether any improvement could be effeetod therein by the 
introdnetion of new staples or the improvement of existing ones. “The 
Collector,*’ writes Mr. Montgomery, “ was in favour of a ;)ermanent settlement 
being nltimatoly formed, but recommended that the ensnieg settbmont 1 >a made 
for a period of 15 years. He reckoned that tw,»-thirds of the arable and waste 
la-Tiita were under cultivation, and observed that it was impossible to form any 
idea of the population ; also that the resources of the landholders were mnch cir- 
onmscribed. He stated the principal articles of produce to be cotton and sngar, 
and in some localities indigo. With this report tlm Collector also ibruisfaed 
an estimate of the assets of each parganah. Thi.s estimate was supposed to show 
the actual assets, free of any deductions, and the total assets then shown were 
less tb«^" the Government assessment of the district He argues that if, as tiie 
Board wish, a dednetion of 15 per cent, in fayonr of the landholders be made 
from this estimate, there will be a decrease of five lakhs in the revenue of the 
district In his opinion the estimates were false and not to be depended on.” 

The commissioners' themselves in their reports* on the district write 
firmiotw of the concerning the oarlt settlements Oawaporo 

tomttu(isioncri> district, WO liavc reason to apprehend, was oror-'assessed 

> rntlur Rojctatiou X, of isor. 
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at the first trienntni settieinoat, and It is still suffering, we fear, the oop- 
seqaenoeti of that injnrions proceedinj!;. Much too ji^eat an anxiety was maiii- . 
figged in this and other instances to draw from the ooontry snddenly the utm&st 
revmine which it conld be supposed to yield. • Lar^e deductions became neees- 
saiy in consequence at the second Settlement ;*buteven after these concessions 
were made, the asscsKmont in particular estates was faV from moderate. Far- 
j;anah,8 Jdjman, Bithfir, Halemptir, and Domanpiir are supposed to be still 
lieavily assessed.” And in their report on the quadrennial settlement they 
write •} — The extent to svhich the settlement originall34 conclndqd at the 
cession was carri(‘d if to he regreltod on many accounts, and in no point 
of view more than on account«of the very general permutation of property 
which it has produced in the public sale of the over-assessed estates. There 
is also reason to regret that the reductions allowed at the second ‘Settle- 
ment, however* considerable they nmy appear, had n8t been morfb general, 
as the large proportion of the.furtlipr reductions which have been found nece^ 
sniy at the present settlement are solely attributable to the impoverishment of 
the landholders under a continued over-assessment, while such increase as has 
been obtained on th<* ptvsent occasion will be found principally among those 
estates which by a timely forbearance hifvo been afforded the opportunity of 
impi1)vement” . 

The quadrennial settlement for t2l6 to 1219 fasU (1808-09 to 1811-12) 
Qaadreonial settle- made at a still farther redaction of Rs. 81,864 

went. and amounted to lis. 21,69,340, after deducting iho 

revenue of porganah Sikandra given in to Raja Andpgir llimmat 

Bahtidur, which at the preceding settlement amounted to Rs. 1,22,320. Not- 
withstanding this revision, many landholders refused to engage for the Govem- 
,nient demand, and villagos assessed at two and a half lakhs of rupees were let 
in farm. The balances during its curreney wore, however, very small, and 
amounted to only Rs. 87,622, which were eventually remitted, and the sales for 
arrears of revenue afiected only forty-nine estates. The board of commis- 
sioners in their report on this settlement wrote The present settlement 
ean in fact be considered only as an arrangement for rectifying the inequalities 
of a settlement originally formed on mistaken principles, imd sabseqaently 
renewed too generally without due,oonsideration ; and in diii> arrangement wo 
have derived much beueficial assistance from the esperionce of the late Collector, 
Mr. Dumbleton, who having himself formed the second triennial settlement) 
and being officially engaged in the realization H it during the whole period of 

>Bo«rd, 17th November, 1810 No 7. 
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its continuance, hud every ojiportunity uf mtiking himeelf intimately aoijaainted 

with its defects.*' ‘It was ibrittoately foi^nd possible sabseqnenlly to restore 

so'rdral of the ousted landholders m’Iio hud been frandulently deprived^ of 

tbeiz' estates, but tho great mass of the sufferota never received either aid 

or compensation. Government and the old proprietary body fared equally 

badly : the resources of tbc district,* went into the hands of as oorrupt a 

body of officials as ever existed in these provinoes, and the worst features 

of the pre>British period were repeated without any uf its redeeming 


The commissioners, \\hilst acknowledging the* partial success of tbequad- 
Fint qatnquoonial' rouuial settlement, were not slow to perceive that vigorous 
■ettlsmoat. measures were neeessary to roiider it possible to continue the 

fiscal Administration of the district on a stable basis. It was desirable to sfriko 
at the rodtf of the evil oy a rigorous luvestigutiou ou the spot, imd Mr. Newn- 
Vinin^ an officer of great and varied experience, .was deputed to Cawupure to 
conduct the fourth or first quinquennial seltlomeat tur the ye.ir.s 1220 to 1224 
/oslt (1812-13 to 1816-17). This settlement was extended subsorjaently by 
various Begulations, and lasted until the revision under itegu]<itiou IX. uf 1833 
took place, Mr. Xewuham commenPed by clearing th(* district of the party of 
corrupt and intriguing officials which h id so long held complotely m their hands. 
“By the removal of these |)eoplo and their relatives,” writes Mr. Montgomery, 
‘‘he at once opened sources of information which hail hitherto been blocked up. 
He proceeded into tbc interior of the district and held personal eommunioatiou 
with the people, not, as heretofore, through the medium pf tho native officials. 
He seems quite to have gained their confidence and affection ; he restored, where 
possible, many of the old and injured zamfndiirs to their estates, and by a judi- 
cious reduction and equalization of the revenue, and by a proper selection of repre-. 
sentatives of the different communities, be formed a settlement which for a period 
of twelve years stood well and was collected without distressing the people. 
Subsequently, from causes which I shall hereafter state, the zaminddrs became 
embarrassed and heavy arrears accumulated.’' Though tbc result of the assess- 
ment showed a nominal increase, due to the resumption of the revenue-free 
estate of Najafgarh and the transfer of some villages from parganab Kora to 
this district, there wus a real decrease of Rs, 8,707, and the redistributioB of the 
revenue gave great relief to many estates. The villages, too, whi(^ were pur- 
chased by the servants of Government and their relations, and IuhI generally been 
brought into a high state of cidfivation, were, also made to hear their fair flhare 
of the Government demand. 
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Hie oondaot of tbe native ofilfcials and the extensive changea in the pro* 
The ipeelal oommii.- f *rietery body woich was bronght about Chrough their lotana 
ha ve been referred to above, and may be further noticod ^re, 
Tbe operationB of tho band uf plunderers «vho preyed on the diatriot weie 
conducted on a widemnd systematic scale. T&e tahsildars, or native sub-eoneo* 
tors of the land revenue in the interior of *^e district, were related to the 
of tho head-office, or, as in one instance, the tabsild&r was a child 
by his relations, who exercised the power and enjoyed tbe privileges of .the 
office. Uence reniiasions^of revenue never benehted thosesfor whom they were 
intended. Tahsildars through their creatures assumed charge of the defaulting 
estates, and though Government was moved to remit tbe outstanding balanoes 
as irrecoverable, and even actually granted the remissions, numerous estates were 
bronght to sale for these very arrears, and bought in b^ the native officials or 
their nominee^ In all* this rognery they wore assisted by the originaflyinootrpCt 
record of rights. Even tbe aiimos«of the villages had been altered, and persons 
actually enjoying proprietary rights were ignorant of their danger, either becanse 
their names did not appear us tho defanlters, or they did not recognise* their own 
villages in tho nam^ of the estates put up to auction. Indeed numerous 
instances occurred where the actual proprietor was totally unconscious that he 
was represented as in arrears, ornvas reported as an absconder becanse he bad 
bid away by the advice Of the very officer who was prepared to take advantage 
of a fault he had himself instigated. 


Tho records ^ the tahbi'lddra’ offices were nut forthcoming, and in the 
k&ndngos’ account^ tho remissions were unnoticed, and the balanoes still 
recorded as outstanding. No authentic patwdris’^ accounts wore to be proenred, 
and, owing to the oyllusive understanding which subsisted between the office 
The •• land job- establishment at the head-quarters and those residing at 
ber’8 ring.” . the various tahsils in tho interior of the district, the official 
records of tho Collector’s office, relative to both remissions of revenne and 
sales of Inn d on account of 1211 and 1212 /osli, were mutilated and done 
away witL There can be no doubt that measures were purposely adopted xo 
render the accounts of the years alluded to nnintelligible. It is also remark* 
able tha t the sales for alleged balances of those years did generally take 
plaee antilthe year Ji 214 /oslt, after the intervention of a new settlement, at 
which tbe assessment was generally made oa reduced terms, in many 
instaoees with tbe dependants oC the tahsild&nt ^emsefres, and almost always to 
the exclusion of the former landholders. The parganahs in which the most 
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«xt(tii8ive alienation of property took plac4 tbronj^h the nndue intfuenoe of 
pubGo oiBoore were' Bitkdr, Dera-Mauf[alpur, Gb&tampar, Jdjmaa, Shinli, 
Basdkbad, and BiUiaar. In Bithdr, Ndnir All work^ through hia broth^-, 
in-lavr. Darwesh AH, iahaild&r ;,in Dera-Maugaipur, through bia brother, 
Kalab AH.‘ In Ghhtampar, AKniad Baksh, the ndzir,. who was brought 
by JUr. Welland with him from ^nnpur, appointed bia own nephew, 
Znlfik&r Ali, a child, as tahailddr. and enjoyed all the emolnments of the 
office. His dependants, Pahlwan Beg, Mir Aghdwnn, Madnd Husain, Ddra 
£h^o, and. J&n Ali,^ were employed, as circumstiinces .seqnired, either as 
amfns deputed to attach estates, as faj'mers when the proprietors were 
to be. excluded from the management, as purchasers when Ahmad Baksb 
^trished to acquire the proport.y, or as sureties for each other. Thus these 
fire names are, constantly cropping up in tho village histories, and trans- 
fers as re^larly word made by tliom in favour of Ahmad Baksh. Simi- 
larly, in the remaining parganahs every .specious fraud was resorted to 
in order to enrich the very })erson8 who caused the defalcations by which 
they profited. In the Persian sottloiAent account drawn up by the tahsildars 
the names of their relations or friends wore surreptitiously introduced as 
the proprietors of villages who^o settlement had • been made with persons 
denominated mnkaddams and musttijirs in English accounts, where the column 
of proprietors was letk blank. Advantage of this was taken by T6j-nd-din 
Husain KhAn, tahsfid&r of Akbarpur, in which parganah this species of fraud 
was chiefiy resorted to, to divest a large Dumber of landed proprietors of their 
ancestral possessions. * 

The fearful state of demoralization caused by these transfers of landed 
property forced itself on the' attention of Mr. T. 0. Robertson, Judge and 
Magistrate, as early as 1818, when he first addressed Government. Nofhing 
Work of the c om - however, done till 1820, when he again urged on 

Government the fact that, if the system of constant sales 
ware persevered in, crime would increase, additional police would bo neces- 
sary, and the judicial establishments be found insufficient to moot the work. 
On IIm 27ih February, 1821, the Governor-General in Oounoil passed resolu- 
tions giving effect to the provisions of Begnlation 1. of 1821, establishing sadr 
and ssnfasBil oonunissions, and Messrs. OhnsUan and Bird were appointed 
oomnuBsiouerB for the districli of Cawnpore. A power of appeal lay from tite 
mn&ssil to the sadr coifimissioni The attention the comnussioners was 
principally directed to public safes on account of arrears of revenue, and their 
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Mr. Montgomery, writing in 1848, says that from the cession up to the 
• ^ 4 )rcs('nt time 405 estates have been sold fur arrears of 
revenue,” bnt by far the majority of these sales took place in 
the earlier years of our rule. It is difficult to kscortain the number of estates 
sold in execution *of the decrees of the civil courts, as only the rights and 
interests of individuals were sold ; and as there w^as no record of theso rights, 
the area affected, as welF as the extent of the shilres, is nndofijmble. In 
explanation of the statement of cases before the special commission the 
same offioot writes : — 


“It most be confessed that the ignorance of the Gcnrcrnment European Innctionaries, both 
5udioial and revenoa, with regard to the peculiar tenures of the country, led, independently of 
native intrigue, to xdany and great abuscn^ and to the breaking up of numerous old proprietaty 
commnnitiQB. Mr. Rewnbsm, who was Collector in the year ISIS, states that in his opinion SQO 
Tillages were fraudttlen^y transferred to strangers by the effect of our system of regiiti!«ite]| 
commonly known by the natqp of dd^iUhdriJ. He gives no data froto whkh tnay be teeitd 
the eorroctnms of this statement, and I am incline to thmk he much over*OBtlmitU|d the 
IboQgh many oases doublless did occur. * 
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to the pr^»pnt«ttlew<‘nt (under ^yulatfon IX, of 1S3S) the onlyAndiTidual 
troeorded in the CoDeetorN oftce was the person wh# contivcted to pay the OoTeriiwant rev^ue» 
calliSa the Ininberdir, bdt who*waa only the repfene^tatitre of the Tillage oonnnnnftyg inaiiy of 
whom had equals and perhaps larger, interests than he had in the estate. The (JioTarnnient 
authorities appear to hare considered him as the sole proprietor, and treated him as aaelu Jf 
the Inmherddif proved unfaithful and sol^ the estate, the purchaser's name was reeordpd in the 
OOTemment register, and he claimed possession of the whole in oonhequenoe. It sottietiiiieB 
happened that the other shareholders thought they might save their shares by haring Ibeir 
names also recorded in the register, but this was denied them by the Collector on the lttmhefPdiT*s 
objecting. As a last resource they would sue in the ciTi|||,con'«*t to have their names inserted in 
the register, stating they wore in pof.session of their shares. The court nonsuited them, telling 
them that thoi registry wait the Collector’s business ; the purehasdr, barlA^ by the authority of 
Government, came tn take pos8Gs«{on, nor was it likely that the* Rfiji dts would quietly give up 
thehr rights. Every flllage. under such circumstanoes, was a regular battle-field, but eventually 
the purohaser would be triumph ant. and our jails filled with men whose only crime was that of 
defending th^ir own property from illegal sei/ure. 

•• Mr Kewnham in ilhi^ration of the above gives several evaraples ; I will quote one. Har- 
dbaij^ Singh, the recorded lumberdfir of village Bhaura, consented to a conditional sale of the vil- 
lage to one Munshi Gursahii, the agreement being that at the tc^piration of three years, if a cer- 
tain sum advanced was not repaid, the sale (should be absolute. It was provided for in the 
deed that if the estate should pass to Oursah^k he, Ilardhan Singh, should bold his lands, paying 
only a nominal rent for them. It does not appear that the village ct pfiirmnity knew anything of 
the sale till the transfer of names had been made in the Collector’s register, and the purchaser 
cane to take possession. The constitution ^of the village who this ; it wss divided into four 
shares, and each share again divided into sixteen pattis The village contained 1,650 bighas of 
laud, of which Hardban Singh owned only 217 bighas. Mr. Newnbara writes • • the sharohulders 
thus deceived were a class of Rajpdts who were known to have fongiit and fiequently defeated 
the NawAb’s troops in defence of" their rights ; when I met them they were warm, but their 
demeanour was that of men urging their part with moderation^ and a confidence that the laws of 
the British Government would do them Justice.’ It also frequently hajifiened that a wealthy 
individual purchased a share in an estate, and then by puri'hasing the interests of some, snd ptyitig 
up arrears due on other shares, gradually became sole proprietor, and thus many village eommuni- 
tiet lost their proprietary rights and became mere cultivators ” 

The commission aUo investigated and reported on tbo status of the 
so-called mnkaddams and the position of pattidurs, and 
llnkaddami. conclusion atwhich they arrived was that the tro* 

nrakaddam held a subordinate position to that of the proprietor for whom 
he managed the estate, from whom he received a oerlain allowance of land or 
money for the performance of those duties, and by whom he was rmoovable 
for miscondnet, bnt for no other reason ; also that the office was horeditary, 
but not transferable. They, moreover, state<} aa their opinion that IhA aamo 
mnkaddam was erroneously, applied to those persons of good cast^ and 
exerraring undoubtedly all the privileges of proprietary right, whoso estates ' 
bad at one time or auothoir become incor]>orated with the large talukas of pdwer* 
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fill zanJiiad&rs ; wiio, in addilioo tct their owu personal estatf} had^ohiaiaed the 
manAgement or snjierintendenoe on large areas for the retentie of which th^ 
,faad become responsible/ Thus they considered the so'C^lled mok&ddaths of 
parganah Sbinrfypnr as really possessed of jiroprietary rights, thongh certain 
hereditary priviloges were exercised over them by the B^jas tp whose taloka 
their villages belonged. Their case, however, is sd^arately noted hercaltmr. 
Tlm^ considered the individuals recorded \)yTdj-ad-diQ Hosain Khan, tahsflddc 
of Akbarpnr, and Sardp Sin^, Muidngo of Bhognipur, as mnkaddams and miu< 
tfijirs, possessed of djoU proprietary rights without any liipitation, and restored 
them to their proper position. A few mnkaddams prdlSSt’ly so*callod, i.e., village 
managers, were left, whoso long-standing position recent purchasers have disre- 
garded and put an end to. 


With regard to pattiddrs, tho commission rej^rted that^d^i^hig the 

. * disposal of tho numberlegs claims which arose on the insti- 

Fattid&n. ... . . .1 •.. . i 

tulion 01 a ilbw court with apparently unlimited powers, 

redress was often sought by others than tho recorded mdlih^ but who 
beyond doubt possessed a definable interest in tbe ostafe. It was, more- 
over, a common practice with the patt^dur, in order to avoid expense, to 
keep aloof till the original claims were decided, and to insist in sharing his 
success (if obtained) with the original claimant. It is not clear to what 
extent they exercised the powers of defining tho status of each individual 
sharer ; but, undoubtedly, much good must have been done in awakening the 
attention of all to^ the fact that Government had their interests at heart and 
would maintain thelu to tho full. 


From Mr. Rose’s report, however, it would appear that the work done 

Mr. Bose on the * not productive of unmixed 

commisBion. good. It is true, he writes, that at tho commencement 

the proceedings under Regulation I. of 1821 remedied great and glaring injus- 
tice. But in lapse of time the local administrators of that law, , losing sight 
apparently bfthe original iutoiit of the enactment, admitted and decided almost 
every sort of suit regarding land, and thus before its abolition the regulation, 
instead of being a means of restoring recently and fraudulently usurped rights, 
h fld , tho wide interpretatiouMf the local sjiocial couf ts, become an instru- 

ment of distnrbauco to tenures, which, however weak originally, ought, in 
tespect to their antiefuity, to have boon considurod sapred. It is true that in 
many cases the special appeal Sourts rectified *the mistaken decisions of fheic 

14 
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sobordinates/but in the, meantime traces^ of tie ancient boldingi i^d sob- 
diviaions wero effaced. Ip every instance Ipere was a long aooonni of mesne 
pto6tB| involving endless litigatipns to be adjusted, and altogether the rapid 
and sweeping changes caused in the first iustanco by revenue, fraud, and ^ 
incompeteney, and bubspquontly by the operations of the local special oonrts, 
engendered a feeling of insecurity in all land tenures which had a most 
prejudicial effect on tho intt'rosts of tli6 district. The loveuue authorities and 
special courts, however, muit not bear the w]|plo* blame of tho uonfnsioA of 
the tenures in tiiis .district. I'lcalcnlahle injustice Ucro and elsewhere has 
sprang from the loose <t” tarn which obiains in the civil conrts of deciding 
regarding lauded* lights without first asc6itaini.ig whctlior the existence of 
the thing sued for he corap itiblc with the cuiistitutiuns and tenures of the 
estate, aud.of ordering the sail* of rights without dotliiing what the rights «old 
consist of. ‘Jit is'to thisesjstem th.it must be ascribed those anon^alons decrees 
and? sales which no ingenuity can S\ecuto, and wliicdi givi' the deereo-holder or 
purchaser, if a poor mau, nothing ; and if a rfeh and powerful man, au amount 
of his neighbour's property, limited only by the I'vtent of hi. own wealth and 
power. In this district, until the p-esent time, a decree agitinst the individuals 
names were entered m the 0 ivernment engagements, or a sale of their 
he sghts, appears, as a m itter of course, to have been considered as giving tho 


w vee- holjjer or purcha ser a right^p*i»«7.W« 

eao *1 iWli III wtfi'S 

. .» 

vljr to k»»o »ltl™oat; Ihonsh misinoVy o?oit>bl«, 

by tbe .„b.„U iat, wbieb ^ 

The indigo iatewt. j subse<inently fell. Mr. Montgomery wn s . 

• 1 « ilia einba»rassmcnls that ensu-d was tho with- 

drawal of ind>o imo to 18191 thevo appears to have been a 

18W to 1226/W. of ra* .pccalatioa , ftoa. 

ttaffiobia^ coUoa 
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““T? f ‘Tl» aaariaoipM oatmagaaoo of tbal P»»a.’ 
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Toe mon^ doM not seem to have b8|n laid oat in improveiieot%*bnt spent 
on matiriages and village festivals. No village improvements wew effected ; 
the fiscal valno of no estate was advanced ; and precisely as advances whre 
supplied with perfect heedlessness to the residt, so wore they received with 
no other than fraudulent intentions or non-payment in any shape.* ifbe native 
revenue officers took caro to secui^e the Government revenue, and doubtless did 
not lej; the golden opportunity pass without enriching themselves.’ The firm of 
Burnett & Co. wore the first to cdllapao, fiiiling to the amount of nine of 
rupees. They wore saecoeded by that ot Fortier & Dubois of Najafgarh, whose 
debts to Alexander & do. are said to have exceeded twenty-six la^hs of rupees. 
The sudden stoijpago of the laPrgc advances to the zamindfirs was rumons. 
Hitherto advances had been made when tlie revenue demand was pressing. They 
stopped. Tlicn the indigo lands were for a time deteriorated, and there was no 
other article to fake its place. A Ibose, careless, and extravagant feeling posseriSud 
the landholders. They dcfiniidod the indigo-planters, and were not faJthfnl 
to Government ; hence arose a systematic o^ asiou of payment, resistance of pro- 
cess, and a general character for contumacy. The above remarks relfer to the 
zamindars of the Ganges parganahs In tbo Jumna pargannhs there was 
little or no indigo ; but the f rice of cotton f<>ll from Rs. 16 the maund in 1227 
/o*/t (A.D. 18:50) to Rs. 10 the maund in 1236 /as/t (A.D. 1829), whilst the bur- 
den of taxation remained the same.” The eflcct of this collapse of the iiidigo 
interest was, however, more local than tlio above description uonld lead one 


to suppose. Mr. Montgomery indted coniines his loniarks to the Ganges 

Najafgarh estate. <^0 factory to which they 

apply is that of Nnjaf<rarh only. The rise and fall of 
this factory in prosperity is not without interest. After more nnmerons 
changes than ordinarily appear to have boon the fate of any other estate 
before the cession, it passed as a j<iglr into the bands of the sisters of Najaf 
Khtin, the amil under tho Oudh Government By them it was leased for 
Rs. 12,000 to General Martin, who built a large indigo factoiy, the operations 
of which extended not only to the nine villages connected with the estate,* 
but also to other villages in the southern part of the parganah, and even 
across the Qanges^into Ondh. His custom was to build vat js and masonry wells 
everywhere, the raw indigo prodneed in the former being brought to the h ea d 


factory fiir final preparation. Besides the 25 vats in the Biposi (Rajafgarb) 
Kajs^ub, Nap^rMEharot^ Baglia, Marayaapur, MaifUtuDa, Doadhola, Eamalpur, 
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fadorj, li« had 3^ vaia in 13 villages oni fcuilt^Sd wells. His iiephew’j|Lcoeeded 
hidi, and was succeeded in his turn byf Fortier A Dnbois. They hecamo 
heavily in debt ,to Messrs. Alexander & Co., add were sold np. The 
ipegams recovered possession, bnl on a suit being instituted by Messrs. Akaan* 
der & Co.,’ the ladies’ title was considered insofficient, the estate was resnned 
by Government and held*direct for seven years, after which it was given in knn 
to Mr, TIncent for tw-elro years. At last settlement enquiry was made for the 
real proprietors, but, with the exception of the Th&kurs of Sondhela, no one could 
make good his titloj^aud the estate w'as settled on th/i conpiusion of bis &rm in 
proprietary title w'ith 13?.' Vincent. Ho transferred itTlo Messrs. Greenway, 
they .to Messrs. 'Menzics, and they again to Khagol Singh, the present owner. 
Daring the occupation of Messrs. Fortier & Dubois, with the object of 
showing larger^ profits than were really obtainable, and procuring advaheos 
from MesSl'S. Alexandt-r, the jamabandis or village rent-rolls wan raised by the 
device of calling thirteen biswas a full bighu,\ instead of twenty biswas. The ruin 
of this fine estate, then, can in no way bo connected with the effect of 
Mr. Newnham’s settlement : it was erntirtdy dneto extraordinary caitscs which 
were overlooked at the settlement of 1840. Tlic crushing revennes were passed 
on to the cultivators, who were at the recent levision almost in a state of 
absolute pauperism, the present proprietors paying the revenue from other 
sources. Largo reductions have been grdnted in the 'new assessment, and care 
has been taken that the relief has reached the cultivator. 


In fiarh Salempur, also, Mr. Maxwell had, an csisto of eight villages 
and a factory at Mahiiriijpur. Ho adopted General Martins plafl of bnilding 
outlying vats and wells, being credited w'ith 187 of the former and 24 of the 
latter ; but many of these siructures are situated on what now appears most 
hopelessly bad land. Tbo estate passed into tho posBCSBiod of Musammkt J4fir 


Begam, by whom it was sold to Dr. Campbell Tho estate has now been 
distributed by sale amongst various native purebstsers, the factory remaining 


TLc Haxwella. 


in the hands of Messrs, ghenrin. Large estates in Bilhanr 
also were owned by Mr. Maxwell, and have since been 


distributed amongst native proprietors. The effect, therefore, of the indigo 


industry on the economical conditions of this district has received exaggerated 
importance from Mr.' Montgomery. Thd country in any way aifisoted by the 
prosperity or min of the indigo-planters was limited, and though the spirit of 
> It it m 14 that the rul^vatore thrmeclrre reprpsooted their ht|;ba as somller, to obtain 


larger adranro^ They pay for it nof . 
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specnUti^ in some insianees cJrried^rain to both plai)lcrand tbocn dependonfi 
on hiiOj there is no reason to believe |hat the States of other* planters were not 
oondnoted on strioily oomtnerdal principles. The fact is that the day nf indi|;o 
is past. The oaljilivator has become more keenly alive to bis own interests^ and 
finds it pays him better to sell his plant at a fair price arrived at by competition 
(kh‘&shkh(md)f or even to build a few vats^and manufacture, by the mere process 
of steeping, a coarse dye (kaeheha nil) wlfich he sells to larger factories to be 
made ‘up. Large speculations,* too, are now made in the export of iudigo-seod, 
and land is cultivated more with a view of supplying this trade than of providing 
material for dye. The days of iuterdepeudeneo between planter and cultivator aro 
past: the planter now is but ouo bjilder against many, and the position of villein to 
wbioh the cultivator was once reduced is changed for that of a rival manufacturer. 
Indigo no longer pays European factories in the North-West Provinces, and 
the place of the^old squiro-liko planter has been taken bystho native edpitalift — 
nnsorupnlous and unsympathetic — ^who, while damaging the soil with excess‘of 
canal water^ will crush the cultivator as ho was never crushed when the 


factory” was bank, dispensary, almost home, to its soil-born dependents. 
Old wells and cotmtlobs vats are to bo seen everywhere in parganabs^ 
Bilhaur and Salempur. Thp present /.ammdars noglectto repair the wells even 
where most required ; and, except when let to Baniy&s, the vats are never 
used. . » 


Oaring the currency of Mr. Newnham’s settlomont tho district was 
Mr. Newnhain’s unfortunate in the revenue officers appointed to watch 
sacoe-wors ^ its intcresta Mr. Nownham was succeeded by Mr, 

Bavonsoroft, who held charge of the district for seven years; Messrs. 
Grant, Christian, and Swetenhara holding oflice for short periods inter- 
Mr Bavenieroft. “odiately. Mr. Havenscroft rendered himself n|||orioas 
by entering largely into rash cotton speculations, and 
when it became necessary tto fulfil his obligations, he did not hesitate to 


appropriate Bs. 2,74,853 out of the Government treasury for that purpose. 
When the defalcation was discovered Mr. Ravenscroft fled into Oudh and lived 
for nme months near Fyzabad. He was discovered and a party sent to apprehend 
him, bnt he escaped and secreted himself near tho Nop41 frontier at Bbinja, on 
the left bank of the Bapti river, ia the Gonda district, where his residence was 
concealed from the Oudh Government by the local authorities. Tho local R4ja 
msde over to him a portion of land for tillage anJ a suitable site in a mango 
grove for his house, which he bonstmeted aftci native fashion, The eldest 
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BODj how«yfir, of ^.he moi;oBe person w^o led a sedaded life^baeame 

alaimed when lie saw Mr. Bavensorofl begra to plant indigo and prepare to con- 
stroot vats for the manufacture, and apprehended that he would go on encroach^ 
ing till he took the whole estate. .He therefore hired a gang of bandits and had 
him £0011/ murdered. Bavenscfoft and a ’friend staying with him^ Ensign 
Flatts, made a desperate 'resistance, for out of the twenty-nine men who oom- 
posed the party when the attack commenced, seven had been killed and eighteen 
wounded. An investigation was twice set on foot^ the first one failing through 
the perfoitptory character of the enquiry made, and the Government remained 
satisfied that the R&ja h*^ nothing to do with the murder. Mr. Bavensoroft’s 
tomb was built at the expense of Government. “*Mr. Bavenscroft,” says General 
Sloeman (from whose work the above particulars are chiefly obtained), “ was the 
handsoYhest and most athletic European gentleman then in India, and one of 
the most eJfpert in tiu/^use of the sword and shield ; his hospitality was lavish 
and notorious. I have been told by tho son of Mr* Havenscroft’s din 4n that his 
chief delight was in cock-fighting, and that he lost as much as Bs. 40,00U in one 
year by thkt amusement. Tho dlwdn warned Mr. Bavenscroft of the danger 
of appropriating Government money, but Mr. llavonserofl replied that his father 
had a largo estate in England. Ru seeing the impending crasli, the prudent official 
obtained sick leave in order to be absent when it came. Mr. Bavenscroft was 
also remarkable for his clevotinii to scidntific cultivation and endeavours to 
improve by model farms (as is .again the fashion) the agricultural system of the 
country. The letter in which ho adJres8e.s the Goyernor-Goneral is so obaruc- 
toristic of the style of official correspondence in those days, as veil as illus- 
trative of Mr. Bavenscroft’ s own views, that I give it in exfenso -} — 

•'The celebrate] Sully calls agciculluie one of the bteasti from which the Stete draws It* 
noorishment. That (treat man conid not poseibly have {;ivon ns a mor» happy atmlle. Inatruct- 
ing by pneepts, stimnlatiui; by rew inU, he pro vai'c I upon his countrymen to cttltivate the art 
of husbandry. Yonr lordship’s discerning mind will point out to yon in an instant the aptness of 
this simile to the source of wrellh in India, from whence spring for the most part the revenues 
of the State. Although no public cnconragcmeot has at any period been given by the Bngliah 
Gorernment to agricultare, either by tne erection of societjes or the institution of rewards, yet 
substantial proof is afforded in the amount of revenne produced fur ages from land In 
the eastern hemisphere, that husbandry is with its inhabitants the oldest, the most inefsl, 
aa well as the best enltivated of the arts. At the present period your lordship will find 
that about 18 lakhs of biffbas of land under the ptmsgh give a clear revenue to the State of 
more ST of rupees, besides a profit of 15 per cent, to the leasers and leoters of land, 
vnflVmg the total amount of rents <to yield a round sum of about 31 lakhs. The labont also and 
tbs of the busbandfiian or aelgul cultivator of the aoq is to be taikaiil^ into the MUle 

* Dated S«th September, 1814. * 
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of oooEddei^ioii. To do thii it is onlj^eeoA&ry to csleoUte the pi;oda06 of oiopd^ thtoogbont 
the distjrictVt large, which, from the best sotirces of in^rmation 1 haye^bi^m able* to etamlttOt 
giro an ayerage of four matindlji (sie), or 8 btfshels, to the hfgha, and aa 9 bfghas may {n gen^^' 
said to equal an English acre of 4,840 square yards, the ayerage will be about 10 bushols per 
acre. The producs^^^refore, of the crops Amounts to pne hundred and forty lakhs of biuthelSf 
or eerenty lakhs of maunds of grain. Supposing the whple of the arable land to be under crops 
of that nature, and taking* the average of the market throagbout the year at one rupee per 
maund upon all kinds of grain, the gross produce crops may be calculated at serenty lakhi 
of rnpm per annum. 

Bringing under your consideration that the average crops of twenty of the eastern conn- 
ties of England give onl;|^24 bi^shela to the acre, your lordship will aljow that this is a flat- 
tering picture of the snccfils of agriculture in the Eaat, the bAitfly of which, however, so far as 
concerns the art of husbandry and the Improvfnient ot the soil, is solely to he attributed to the 
skill of the inhabitants. With even ttieir rode implem<>iits and a t\eak farming stock they 
make the grateful earth teem wjtb plenty : for In this propitious clime she returns the 
favoirrs bestowed tipun her, small as they may be, aiih teiiiold bounty. The fustoniig ‘Hand of 
the Government 0|r the cnUipiisc of ludinduals among the lCurox>e«ai part of the community 
has in no single instance oi^at no pciiod been held forth to the support or to the improvement 
of the practical agriculture of Indm TaMiionatc ly devoted to this delightful art, 1 was, how- 
ever, lately the humble Instriiment of establish* «iig the Hist society of this kind since the time 
that a Biitish foot planted ou the soil, called the Fatt hgarh Agricultural Society, the 
president of which is SiivEdward roUhrookc, but I fear it will languish from want of proper 
support from the Government in allotting land tor c;^periincut ; when this support is afforded, 
under your lordship’s auspices, by the institution of a ** national farm” of about 500 acres, the 
cause of agriculture will have a better chance of flourishing. In the event of your lordship 
being pleased to adopt a mossuic which prumiH^s the gieutcBt benefit to the western provinces, 
and of Bitbur, in the vicinity of i^hicb there is excellent lind, being lived upon as the spot for 
experimental husbandly, I pledge myself to covci the expenses of every nature, which, I am 
well convinced from the cxpci lence my oun little farm, will he more than reimbursed by the 
crops. It remaifia the n for your lordship, as the representative of our beloved sovereign, to step 
forwaid in imitation of the royal exertions of the most spirited agriculturist England can boast 
of, and to give public encouragement to agriculture When the Homans made the most illustri- 
ous appearance husbandry was in the highest estimation among them. **lu those happy 
days,” says Pliny, ”the earth, pleased at seeing herself cultivated by victoilous hands, sAicd to 
make stronger efforts, and to produce her fruits in greater abundance But when destructive 
luxury was introduced, then husbrfhdry declined, and with it fell the Roman virtne.” Among 
the French nation, under the genial influence of their king, societies were erected in every 
province. Meaof the flr&t distinction also in England do not disdain 4hc cultivation of their 
own land. Let ns, my lord, Imitate the virtues of our countrymen ; lot ns put our hands to 
the plough and emulate them in the fleld of industry, and in improving this first source of 
national wealth ; such pursoitt have graced the public life of ancient heroes : may they be 
recorded in the onnalF of a British Ooverner-Gcneral’^ ^ 

Hr. BaTeQBcroft also aabmitted a sdheme to Goveromenti for t)i« 
Di^arem«&t of the entire dietrict, vhioh he undertook, to effect in the spatlft 

' Datpd lilt Februair, ISK. 
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of 41 year and a^- a cdsi of Rs. (44,500. He sfated that ho had by^iitative 

measurementB clearly proved that the rotunns of cultivated area were afaaolutely 
ioodrrect, and that eome proprietors by ooncealmoni of thoir trne assets wer^ 
enjoying, not fifteen, bat thirty and forty per cent of (Aw grosO rental. 
Mr. Bavenscreft was indeed an eitample of eiiergy misapplied, and talent vitiated 
by a lax morality. 

Mr.'Wemysstook charge of tl&e district in 1823, but in 1832 osnstonoe 
.. - was considered necessary, and Mr. Reade was appointed. He 

• hadmo easy task to perform. Old revonu» and takdvi balances 
had accnmnlated to a 'large amount ; thc^files wore crowded with suits ; the 
register of the transfer of property had b’cn much neglected. Suits for rent, 
on the speedy decision of which depended in a great measure the punetual 
realiziCtioh of the revenue, were, many of them, of an old date. The escates 
held undeif direct manhgcjnont were sufioring from neglect, and the records were 
so imperfect and without arrangement tlu^t it ^'us often dilHcult to find out 
what cases were {leniing. The records of this period show that the exertions 
made by Mr. Reade to bring the revenue department into a sound and whole- 
some state wore very great. Indeed that oifiesr was imv^eariod in his appli- 
cation. He found considerable balan6os duo for the few years previous to which 
he took charge, and to these he more particularly applied liimsolf. The sale 
process ho found was no longer droadeu, since no sale of an estate being sanc- 
tioned, the process became a dead letter. The Government, fearful of falling 
into the extreme of former years, seemed unwilling to countenance them. It 
was quite proper to guard against abuses, but judiciously .done, tl» sale process 
would have been very effectual. Mr. Reade urged on tho Board the necessity 
of making some examples. He therefore selected some estates of the roost 
notorigps defaulters and proposed thiir sale, which tHb Board sanotionod. 
The measure was carried through with vigour, and tho effect was surprising. 
Estates were also farmed under Regulation IX. of’ 1825, and the sanction of 
Government obtained, vrbicb in cases of this kind had rarely been done before ; 
several severe examples being thus made, they were followed by the willing 
obedience of all; where balances were irrecoverable they wore reeommended 
for remission and struck off ; when they could bo fairly recovered, arrange- 
ments were made for their gradual liquiditien. The very indf^eient astablisb- 
ments were remodelled, each parganah was visited, and every measure wbiah 
good policy could devise was resorted to. Thus were laid tho fonudafions of a 
sound revenue system • whose effects remain td this day. 
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Thej^istriot now nndunrent th<?^mo8t fearful viaitation fliat ll^liad ever 

The groat fituine ®*perienced— iho ,great chaurdmam famihe. ' Ihe effect of ^ 

this ctUamity upon the district has beei^ described ‘at pa^ , 
3§. It was speajally inopportune, as it preceded by but a year the revision 
of settlement, and necessarily gave the obsorrer a false idea of, the nmnal 
condition of the district. . * 

Tho settlement of 1 840 was effected by Mr. Roso.* In this district some 

meastfremonts bad been made and some investijrations 
Settlement of 1840. ^ 

^ had been onlored into upon the principles laid do^ 

by Regulation VII. of*1822, but their application in^Uliad been found to be 
so searching in details, and to require so long a time for oomplfitibn, that the 
modified systom sauctiuued by Regulation IX. of 1 883 was adopted : that is 
to say, the settleixienl was niado with those in possession ; those not in posscs- 
sion, but having claims, being. referred to the civil couets. The pscfessional 
survey, to show the boundaries of each estate aud the quantity of cultivated, 
culturablo, and barren waste it contained, w'us nudortaken by Captain Abbott. 
This was succeeded by the hhasra survey of the native amins, who mapped 
each field, recording tn their field-book (Lhasra) its number, owner, occupant, 
soil, crop, and whether irrigated or dryr Writing in 1839-40, only two 
years after the famine, Mr. Rose e.'iprcssed his astonishment at the flonrishing 
appearance of the district ; tliat it must excite the wonder of all who had 
witnessed tho utter state of ruin to which it was reduced by the famine. That 
it was more from tho number of unroofed and mined honses t ban from tho 
decrease of cq^iivatinn that a stranger eonhl su{>pose that the country had boon 
visited so recently by such an awful calamity.” Still ho found reason to 
believe that the district bad not regained its former prosperity, that there had 
been a general roduofiou in rent-rates, and that the ■w'orso qnalitios'of outlying 
lands had been allowed to fall waste. He, moreover, boon discovered Cnat tho 
ontries of soil made by the survey officials were unworthy of acceptance, and 
that tho entries of irrigation were absolutely nntrustwortli}'. He therefore 
employed tho local officials in the classification of soils, and had the irrigation 
entries thoroughly ro-tosted, and, as be believed, correctly entered. But it has 
already been stated that even tho revised irrigation relnnxs of Mr. Bose's 
settlement were excessive. WhilsUMr. Bose carefully enquired what irrigated 
.-lands bad escaped entry, ho neglected to tost whether tho land recorded as 
irrigated was renll}' «o or not. For instanoo, tbd land on the banks of th<s 
1 S<^ ifii report in Set. U«p , II* 5wl J., 346, 

l.’i 
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larger sireams and tanks was entered as^rriji^toc*, altbongh !n averse years 
these streams afi^ tanks dry up early in tl^e season ; and moreOTer, as admitted 
hy Mr, Bopo in his nnprintod reports, the Lind along’ river*, though irrigable, 
was 80 sandy as to be cnltivatcd^only wilh inferior rain bropf^;»that is, a large 
area of confessedly nnirrigated land w'as classed as irrigpble, and presumably 
assessed os such. ' 

The principles on 'nhich Mr. ftoso worked wore in other respects most 

thorough His fir«t obiedt was to determine whether tibe 
.The three tests. , . , , , . . , ,, 

, j existing assessment was too Jiigh,{»rwnotherarnncrease 

might fairly be taken. ' Tn’ (foing this bo was chiefly influenced by three consi- 
derations — the existing reienue rates, the regularity of thr oulleetions, and the 
means employed in reali'-iug the demand, with its influoneo on the condition of 
the people. The firbi te^t, or that of, existing rates, had never been a[)j)lidd 
before, brfeause* there *’ne\er was 1»« fore a incaiuremcnt -whieh <eould be relied 
upon, nor was there matt rial availallo legaulinj’ llie a'-sessments in otlior dis- 
tnets corresponding in soil, bituatioii, l.i(ilitics ol iirii'alion, and character and 
condition of the peopl" from vliieliMin valuib.e toniparihon could be drawn. 
Mr. Bose compared the roicnue rates picvaihug in 04wnpore ■with those 
obtaining in tlio Allahabad, Fatehpur, and Align ih distri''ts, with the icsult that 
he found the Cawnpore assessment high, .ind com lade I that the existing demand 
w as severe in its incidence. In thii ojutiion he was home out by the liNtorv 
of the collection of tbo land nwenue. llo foii’id t'uii the levenue remitted 
and suspended since the aeqinsition ot the district anioanted to 11'.. 20,20,000, 
giving an annual deticiency ot about Us 5lJ,000.’ iStill, .is abo^t one-half ol 
the above sum must be set dovin as lovs duo to had seasons, tliia second test 
could not bo regaided as eonijln ive, and Mr. Hose reheJ more upon his third 
test, “the moans cmjilojed m realibing the revoiiuo and^tho condition of the 
people affected thew'hy.” Rolcrr’ng to his opinion on the eflect of Begu- 
lation I of 1821 alr<M*h fjnoted, in goes on to s.i,> i — “ tfrinting, wliat cannot 
bo denied, that native ii.iiul and Eiuoih.an ineoinpeieucy in a.great measure 
influenced the proewding'. which drew down tint cnietment, yet it must also, 
1 think, be admitted that, wiibont an nnf.ur degree of taxation, the extensivo 
transfers whieh then took place could scarcely have been effected : in many 
eases no doubt sales ‘woro ouforcod irregularly ; in many fhoie harshly end 
hastily ; but still in every CiSso there was some balance, or pretext of * balxnoe ; 
and in a moderately assesse'S district, surely the malgozArs, seoiog that the 
revenue autboritics were ready to* soije on the iflighiest grounds for a salo, tronld. 
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by twromot payments, have Vro\Wte^ even a pretext fox the sweepiijif tranijfen 
which' teak place previous to 1821^ and wluch, if nuehecKed, ' would in a’few 
jrears looger bare annihilated all the andent tenures in t^e district.* Of 'late 
years a mtldei^d niore jnst system of revenue administration has prevjtnted 
the frequent occurrence of revenue sales ; but it must not therefpre*be inferred 
that land tenures have become permanent. Not a*month passes withon^, a 
long list of sales being held by order of 'the civil court^ almost all. of which, 
being in satisfaction of decides for advances made by the village mah&jans 
to tlie zamfndars, Jo enable tho latter to fulfil their ei^Jgagement^ with the 
Govorninent, aro in 'fact revenue sales in anoihlJr ‘fiape. Neither has the 
abolition of rev enue sales had. iho clb ot intende 1 by the Bohrd of protecting 
collateral rights ; lor these continue to be s.xcririced under the sales of tho 
civil court to nearly the same extent as they loruierly buffered' from the 


icvenne process. , • * •* ^ , 

‘‘ In no dihtiicl that I am aeqiuiiited witli has there been sneb a rapid 
and extensive ehaugo of landed property .as in C.iwnporo. A few wealthy 
Muliaiumaduns and lo'^ident Hindu hswikers h-ivo possessed themselves of 
one-third ot the dMriet, and the fact that Uud yielding Bs. 1,^7,000 has 
beonsoid under dcore<s of the <ivil conn within the last five years shows 
that the tendency to change h.vs noi ceased. In short, could I present an 
exact btatemeiit of all the transfers 'qelngiug fmni the Government demand 
which have takdi place in Cavinj'ore iindcw the Biitfsh Government, I 
believe that it would show th,it jf Ic'a^t thieo-fcmiths of the landed property 
of the distyet h&ve clmiiged onnius within tlio last thirty years. It may 
bo objected that the investment of the capital ot monied men in landed 
property is a proof that the assvssimnii eannoGbe severe, but the objection 
has not much w'oi*rht. The jierjoua who have i xten&uely acqniied l^nds are 
cither resident Miihaniniad.ins who have amassed large fortunes in the service 
of our Qoveruuient and that of Oudli, or Hindu bankers of Cawnpore To the 
former, precluded by their religion fioin bankiug and usurious dealings, land 
naturally preseuts itself as the only safe investment for "tVir capital; and the 
convenience of having the property near their home s counterbalances the disad- 
vantages of a high assessment. The latter have no debii''e to acijuire land, and 
avoid the purchase thoreuf whenever they can ; but temptrd by the enormous 
interesi which their difficulties rompel the proprietors to offer on loans, and de- 
ceived by the appasent bcmrity aftordod by Uic land jtself, they are ind uwd (o 
make advances, until the*land l^icoming mvoiwd beyond its value, they have 
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uitimatckty ,bnly* tlie option of taking tho'i^op^yilin lien of th<Sr ckitn, or of 
foregoing everytUing. But 1 do not mean^to argno that all the ostaten roeenUy 
acqnired by monied proprietors are losing ones. Several I knoer wore originally 
profitable, and many more have been made so by the capital an4i>ddll of the pre> 
sent posscsaoiis. All 1 mean to ctirge is that the malgozuri profits were not 
sufficient to enable the aifcionf proprietors of the soil to fulfil their engagcmmits 
and retain their possession**, and thatMmd it not Iwjen for the fortuitious cir enm - 
stances which caused tho investiiK'iit of foreign capital in land, a reduction of 
Bsshssmcnt would, Ic^g ere this, have been forced upcm the^j^overnment. 1 have 
thus shown that by tbo thrM) tests which 1 proposed tcl' hiy down for my 
guidance, or at adL events Ky Uie t* more iiiipurtant of tiro throe, that the 
existing assessment was found to be high in the aggregate*. ” 

The following is a summary of the plan adopted by Mr. Rose for Mis- 
tributingtHd d^crmil^ng the assessment:—- 

** The tnhsildfin were called upon to divide their par^aruhs into ao uianjr claaaes, aa there 
were known or marked vnrintions of soil and conntry, or to atatu.'if no 
StoSiba^g vanationa exisud. In making out those dmsions tho tahaildars 

were not alloi»t*d arbitrarily to form a clans from, detached villages, which 
would bare ifforded an opening lor Tnuch farour and Iiaud, but were compelled to mark off 
distinctly on the parganah map the limits of oach class and to explain the eupposud causes 
of the variations of value. 

On receiving the reports of the tah^^fldais the supposed classes wore subjected to minuto 
enquiry and vaiious tests. If the result showed that tho tahsildara* bjghc*' classes poBsessed a 
grearer extent of irrigation^ and ii larger proportion of the better crops than the lower ; and if 
tho‘'p advantages were not counterbaianced by disadvantages uf situation or habils of the cul- 
tivators, then the division of the tahsildars was coniirmcd. But if the rdhult wofi different, tho 
tahsildars’ proceedings w'erc cancelled and a fresh classifi cation was madOp or the parganah 
was thrown into one cla^^s, as might appear proper. 

** In fnany parganahs the classes were at once pohitcd out by old and known denominations 
of country. Thus the ^Mnmd juwar kismat^ of Bilhanr and the *kachiSr dehat ^ of BithQr 
•poke for themselves. Whenever also a stream or tract of elevated laud, or visible local variation 
Btarkcd the ebangta of country, the classihcations ot the tabHildars wore found to bo correct* 
But when they attempted to divide the parganahs into classes without such distinctive maiks for 
their guidance, they generally fell into error. 

** In Rasiilabad, for instance, it was found in analyzing the tahsilddr’a classes that his third 
or lowest class was better Irrigated and more highly cultivated than his second, and his second 
than his first. The cause of this inverse classification was obvious. The soils and irrigation of 
the three classes wore moeb the same ; but the reveouq rates of the tabsildft’s third and second 
claeaes4>eing out of all proportion high as compared with his first, and the lower classes having 
eonacqficntly sufiBcred much monp trom over-assessment than the higher, dhe tdjldiddr hid 
classed them according to their present condition, overkwking the loot timt their 
was affected by the assessment^ and dbt by any voriatiohs of soil ot sitnotioiik MW at oourse 
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no dhrii^m of buses wu n^nir A i ak that vm seeeasary Itelttg to wlog seeonA aiid 
third ^Utles to flki equ»Uty with the first and to rofince the whole, * ^ ' 

**Havl&g detjerndned tbe»e)assifioatio&*the next step was to fix the amount of increase or 
edeerease on each class. In determining this, the regularity of the collectiena* the condition of the 
people^ the lertiMy^of the soih the situations of the milages, the extent of irrigation* the pro** 
portion of valtiahle prodpee, and the habits of the cultivators were all taken into <fonsiderationo 
The existing rates wore carefully and extensively compared with those of similar classes in 
Cawnpore, and similar parganabs in other distneta ; nor were the opinions and estimates of the 
local* native officers disregarded ]fhon reliance could he placed on their intelligencOt local 
information, and integrity. Having made up my mind as to the amount of reduction or increase 
proper to be allowed or^c^mended In each class, the third step was to dejluce from the rent-rates 
of a few fairly assessed ffiahals in each class tbeTevenue-ratSpeT acee on irrigated and nnirriga- 
ted land which should form the basis of the flew jama of each village. If revenue-rates so 
deduced gave a gross assessment agreeing or nearly agreeing with the demand, which 4n the 
cases mentioned in the preceding para. I had previously determined on, these, the deduced rates, 
were adhered to. But if, as not uufrequcntly happened, m consequence of the very hfgh rent- 
rates prevalent ip this district, the louver rent-rates were not sufficiulitly modeiatoitcf enable m^e 
to deduce therefrom fair revenue-rates, then I discarded the lont-rates entiiely, and fixed my 
revenue-rates with reference to those which had been found applicable in similar divisions of 
this or the neighbouring districts 

Tho financial gesult of tlio settlement Wc'is a total decrease on the whole 
district of Rs. 1,57,869. From this, however, should be deducted the amotint 
assessed on land hold previou'sly free of revenue (Rs. 49,167), the net decrease 
on the total demand for the district a* it now stands being Rs. 1,08,392. 


Mr. Rose equalized the assessments, and whilst relieving the industrious, 
Result of Mr. Rose’s tlicreiorc hitherto highly taxed proprietors, such as the 
ficttlemwnt. ^ ^ Kurniis, fnade the idle and troublesome landholder pay his 

full share of the burthen. Where estates had barely recovered from tho 
effects of the famine ho imposed a progressive ^revenue demand. Revenue- 
free tenures were resumed and assessed at onc-fourth lower than the general 
parganah rate. A record of rights was prepared, and the establishment of 
patwfiris or village accountants was revised. No previous settlement had 
been conducted on such thoroughly intelligent principles, yet the experience 
of two years* proved that, notwithstanding the large reductions, tlic assessment 
was too high and the revenue was paid with difficulty. Mr Rose had exagge^ 
rated the power of the district to recover from the effects of the famine, aud 
had included in* his cultivated q^land thrown out of cultivation for two 
prpcodi^H yoars, in the expectation that it would immediately be again bought 
u^dej^ ^e plough, di was at length found necesSary^to appoint Mr. AUen to 
revise the assessment — a difficult task, which luj completed most judiciously' 
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Ho peniiai\|butl^ reduced tbe revenue by Bii. 32,%26f with tempoi^ry relief to the 
amount of Ba '57,347. The following statement shows the r^enus imposec^ 
on the different paiganahs at present forming tho district from the cession to 
Mr. Rose's settlement 


ft 

District* 

• 

Kermae 
of ist 
acttleinaat. 

Bevcniic 
of 2nd 
settlement 

Kevenue 
of .srd 
setUement 

Revenoe 
of 4th 
settlcmeotr 

Heventia 
of 5th 
scttloment 

. .. .0 

♦ ^ 

Bfi. 

Its. 

Ks. 

Kb. 

Rs. 

• r 

Bilbaur ... » •*« 


2,16,243 

« •» 

2,16,0(1 

2,18,811 

I,9M60 

i^hlurijpur ••• 

S.3I.4S9 

8.07.215 

3,01,7.3* 

2,91,689 

2,78,705 

J&jinaa * ... 

3,94,093 

a,os,sj7 

2,90.496 

2,98,049 

8,02.128 

HasdUbad 

9.22,02.3 

2.18,170 

2.21.354 

2,16.991 

1,98, 44 1 

Akbarpur 

2,29,^86 

2,24,512 

2,20.471 

2.20,665 

2,14,b6f 

Harh-SsJempur 

2,7M28 

2,b.'* 945 

2,36.045 

r,52»1.H6 

, 2,3V773 

Derapitr , ... 

1,4.3,435 

4.S9 iiSS 

1,34,443 

1,31,374 

1.97,42*. 

Sikandra * • 

l,5%397 

l,M) fits 

I,6h912 


1,33,575 

B^ognipur 

2,IO,bie 

2.0M..il7 

2,06.901 

a.ib.a-io 

i 1.98,346 

Qkitaoipur 

iCi5 

3^47,184, 

3.22.807 

.9.08,161 

1 3.02,25b 

1 

• ^ Total ... 

24,67,040 

23,86,090 

23,16 301 

• 

23,21,683 

1 21,81 776 


The merits of Mr. Rose’.s sotMcuicut are shown by th<! fact that only 
nineteen estatos Avore sold for aiTcars of reveuiio and twenty-three were toni- 
poiarily transfcircd in farm. Some intlircct effect, however, had been pro- 
duced by the pressure of the Government demand, which ftirced proprietors to 
borrow for the purpose of meeting tho instalments ui the event of short crop? 
or calamities which did not call for special relief by r<ffnissi<in Wo find 
that 62 por cent, of the cultivated area jwrmanently changed hands during 
the currency of Mr. Rose’s settlement, wdnlst H p(>r cent was temporarily 
transferred. Mr. Wiight, however, does not think that these transfers nec('s- 
sarily indicate an excessive demand, except perhaps in the earlier years of the 
settlement, when the otfects of former ovt‘r-ii.s>.ess»i(>nt were still felt. In the 
first place, he attributes many of th<j transfers to the fact that property which, 
as in Sikandra, had -no saleable value, became marketable after Mr« Rose’s revi- 
sion, when naturally creditors realized their outstanding debts. He also thinks 
that the system of British rule, which rigorously insists on payments being 
Tuadft regularly aud punctually, and cncourjiges and protects tradn and indus- 
try, iievitahly tends in India, as elsewhere, to the ruin of old nou-i^dustrious 
families, to whom under thd native government punctuality and regularity of 
payment were unknown, and who, when there tvas nothing to . pay ssitk, 
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nd*8tri«U8, on the other hfuid, unmar auspices 
jof a povdful Gbyornment have increased their wealth, aodf have necessarily 
stepped into the place of the thriftfess boiTowing dasses— Th&kurs, •Huham** 
madans, K&yathsi&c.' Tho largest transfers have taken place in those p^rgar 
nahs where trade and industry are-most activp and the general prosperity is at 
its highest; whilst the selling value of t^e cultivated ttcre has risen in private 
sales from Ks. 8-9-11 to Rs. 26-0-9, and* in public sales from Rs. 6-5-8 to 
Rs. 17-9-^ per acre, or from 3| years’ to 1()| years* purchase of revenue for pri- 
vate tranefors, and 2^o 7 years’ for jmblle sales. These figiwes Mr, Wright does 
not think alarming, aiM he is of opinion that furtliCiNtiamrfers must be expected, 
and will natundiy follow, on the incTeased value given M landed property by 
the pr 98 ent revision of settlement. Nor does Mr. Wright condemn the new 
pr<>pirietary body. II*' considers them greativ superior to the poverty-stricken 
Musalmiiu or IJayath, who cannot support their tenantry durirfg tlie • pressure 
of any calamity, and wliilst lie regrets the dissolution of the old bond between 
the tenant of the sod and his* old feudal landlord, he considers the place 6f the 
latter not unprofitably taken by the well-to-do Brahman, who is by. no means 
so universally non-r^ident as the money-lender is represented to be. 

The settlement just concluded was commenced by Mr. Buck in 1869, hut 
work was stopped till 1870, from which time till 1877 

SsUleiDcnt of I810-T7 , i /■ x • , 

tl)o woik of measurement, inspection, assessment, and 
preparation of the record of rights wa.s uninterruptedly carried on. The piinci- 
pk's on which it has been fiainej are identical with tbosc a lopted by Mr. Rose, 


the only appjient nlificreiico* being in the fact that wliilst Mr. Rose worked 
from the general (o particulais, tlie piesent st'ttlement has been based mostly 
on an accumulation of paiticulars winch have been used for comparison and 
goneralizaliun. The survey conducted by Mr. W’l ight has given an area closely 
agreeing with that of the professional survey, and from a careful system of check 
and supervision has given* statistics of area, crops, and irrigation as nearly 
approaching correctness as the machinery would admit of. Before assessment 
eveiy village, and every portion of a village, was minutely inspected by the 
Usst'BsIng odicer, and a largo amount of detailed information on every subject 
connected with the economical and physical conditions of the country was 
thereby accntnulafed. • * • 

The- following statement compares the land revenue of 1840, as reidized 
'jgew wd old as- tho^year of revision of settlement of each sucoesrive 
MMntfaalw MiiBparad. parganab, wfth the revised’revenuc, and also shows *ih~f 
Extraordinary receipts, namely, under the old settlement, road, postal, aud olliier 
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^ ioilk deinuld ba^thel^w befa «nhaaa<d b;r. l^ypt tiie admal 

in«r«BBe W lam reveaae is only Ks, 36,30f . A large iaar^ae eodd not, la 
Hr. Wright’a opinion, bb expected. In a ronntiy alwa^a densely 'populated,^ 
cioaely oaltiTai«d|and thoronghly irrigated there was little room ibr et^uuDoe- * 
laent, whether due to. competHion, extension (jjf onUivation, or incNa^ &eiUt|H 
for irrigati<»i A rise in pnces has had only temporaiy effect, or where perataneaitt, 
has in Int a small degree s dieted rents already high by csomparison .with other 
districts. , The rei ised sttrfemnnt came into force as follows : m Akbarpnr front 
tbem^i, andinBilhaurfrom'Le kharif of 1262 fasli, in^Sbinr^jpiir, 

Basdlabtd, 8&rb Bdlelapur * ad Derapnr from the IfkmHf of 1 283 fash, in Sikandra* 
from the rali of 1263 ; ih Gh&tampar*fiom the rabi, anditf Bbognipnr from the 
kkarif of 1284 /<mZi. The following statement shows the revenue demand, colleon 


tiotw and balances f<»r several years since the mutiny, and proves that the collect 
tions have bee^ regularly made since the mutiny * — • ’ • 
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^0 spulluftl remark i| noaeas^ vrith respect to flay of Uio nybore tenures 
■ \ esCept those classed aS bhayaob&rak * lii'the rUlagos- held 
^ * on this tenure die extent .of ead) sharer's rights is limited 

by the land <4 tlbicli he ui actually in possession, andthelfabilitfee of the.* sharer 
are reprasm|||||pd by p cess called bardr or hdghh, in some estates^ iramnta^e and 
bearing no exact relation in <{uality or, quantity 1o*tbe land occupied by hii)^. 
In others, a periodical revision of right^and liabilitieB takes place pn the occar 
sion of spy consiHerable,alteration in the siatns of an estate — e.y., whore a large 
area becomes fallow A-om drought, or a revised assessment is efiectod, a*fresh 
bardr is allotted ovtr tho* different sharers, according te the quality of the laud 
found' to be occupied by them,, each soil having its speciaf and known rate. The 
record is also revised and names of mortgagees entered, no record hitherto 
having been made except in the patwdri’s diary. In most bhayach&ta .estates no 
sale ever tako| place, the aborq mutation of names beingdhe only transfer resorted 
to. If any sharer abscond his land is made over to his ncareri relation to 
account for. Village expodses afe distributed in exact proportion to the bardr^ 
and any profit from common land, or Jhe fdir or misocilanoous, revenue, are 
divided also iu accArdanco with the hardr. Each sharer in the estates that line 
the Jumna has a right eprresponding io his hardr in ony land added by allu- 
vi(m iand to maintain this right whilst carrying out the instructions for forming 
lands subject to alluvion and dlluvion into a separate roahnl is x matter of some 
difficulty. As might ho expooted, from the aceo.unt of the iisoal changes that 
have occurred in the district, the xaminiMri tenure greatly preponderates. This 
is due to the great number of estates .sold for arrears of rovonne' and which St 
onoe passed from pattidiiri to zaminddri ; secondly, to ihn sale of the rights and 
interests under decrees of the civil courts ; and tjiirdly, to the nnmerons illegsl 
and fraudulent transfers which took phtce dnringtho earlier years of the British 
rule. Even now the entire tendency of onr laws and institutions is to convert 
all tenures into zainiodwi when the entire revenue and chargo.s from the 
estate are included in one account and distribotod according to the individual 
interests of the sharers. In pure pattiilari the laud js divided off, and the 
owner pays a fixed share of the charges ; and in imperfect pattidiiri a portion i$ 
divided ofi complete and a portimi is held in common. 

®je hiatosy of the only talu}ca in the district deserves some nolieo hefc 
• in connection with tenures as well from its bearing on 
TslnteSha pur. fortunes of the great .Chandel claw, since it.illttSo 

irates an important ohaptar injbhe story of rnr fiscal administration in idWjMl vi 
prorinees. ^ will Aereforebiiefiy detcrihe how the Raja of %inril|nti|r was 
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otutM from hid' position &« taltikad&r of tho 6hij|Lti^'pur pM»n«h iud how 
the oettlemeut wah made with tLe suboi^inate prc^trieton < K mt&addamsf 
• !lhe ’position of the B4js first became a subject of oontroyeny in 1819 A 1)| 
Itr. Bobertson, who so staunchly pleaded the cause of the otd proprietary 
1>ody, in bi^ protests against tho sales on account of •iirroaisi, of revenue, 
hold that the cultivators were the real proprietors ; whilst Mr. Stewnbain, 
who is cleansing Cawnpore emulated ti)e Augean labours of fiereules, con-* 
mdored that the Raja as tsiukaddr was absolhte proprietor. Up to this 
time Ottgagements had been taken direct from the Pajii for the entire 
taluka, but duriog ^6 minority of Mupendar Singh the villages had been 
farmed to the mhkaddama ; aud though subsoqueutiy on Muhendar Singh’s 
majority ho was admitted to engage for a term of five years, on Mr. Robertson’s 
recomnldndatiou the settlement was made direct with tho mukaddams," an 
allowance 'of one-twelifa of the reveune being assignoil to the Rt^'a os 
In ‘l833>34 Mr. J. W. Muir was deputed to investigate, amongst other matters, 
the exact status of tolukadar aud mukaddam. Ue considered, with advertenoo 
to the sanads held by tho R<ija, on which tho title of zatninddr had Iteen first 
recoguised by Akbhr, and bad boeu maintained in unintorrdptod sueceasiou till 
the incarsioQS of the Msrhattas, that the riglit of the. Hdja tu the zaminditri was 
established. In this view he was supported by Mr. Itea lu, who, however, 
deprecated any change being made itr tho relative positions of talukadtir 
and mukaddam, which had now stood a fifteen years’ trial. Engagements were 
accordingly taken from the mukaddams in ISO-t-S.*}. 

The general question was again raised at thh direct intslancq of Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Rose, tho settlement (»fiioer, was deputed to conduct the 
inqniiies made in the district of Cawnpore. In his report dated 22nd AuguHi, 
1840, he expressed his belief that the mukaddams wore tho real proprietors, 
and. wrote as follow !— ^ 

■* We find the Rtji’s first ennnexioa witti the p«rj;unah .lating from 16S4 K D.; there were 
then Sfivhlages, eSuh of coarse ptsie^siqg Us proprietary coinmunity. The ssimds which 
conneet the HIJs with tho pargauab show that his priritege cousisted of a mousy essigitaiaat out 
of the revenue. Traditional history informs us that the ancient proprietor were Rfi|piite, 
Knrmis. eafi Lodhss. Wc fiud persons of those tribes oonstsuily cnUivatinf at lew ntee, 
tre^nently through one of their members styled mukwldsm, in potsesstou of the malgatfiri 
mMAgeDmt, end, wbenerw in malguesri posscssivo, reverting to their aif^elent iaefltntfoai, ahd 
sharing the profit* under alt the various forms of proprietary tenures wbieh are kueim to exist 
in thii part of tto country. Klghty-slx cut of the i U estate* in the parganah eth held unfier tllg 
vat Uni* shades of patHdfiri teparc.’aud- exhibit alt tne pecullatUiu and vgiiattewi which dharee- 
teriaetheoldeetproprieUry tenure* in U« couotry. Holdhtge HMh aa tit#* ajtord hotter ovi, 
dehpe la mppott ptopriatar/ rights than coaid he ohteluad IVMI a thoeeand «ntt dtpositioM 



¥lt«]r ace tvida&ilA aot Uw rekult oS fayicatwn or iateanit/, bat tH|««4on<r«9 tlwtc orinin Iron 
« tb« tii»omUii|ji fti>d\xigesi 6 ie« wbiAk in tbe doursft of time fxeqae&t medfeteoe iMad datkdirjuilomi 
Of property kxft brongbt to bear oe the ril^e ebnimyniUea. It appeera to me tlmt thia ia aa 
umbroken a ohaia of |vidlepc 6 in favoitr of pjropxletary mnlmadami rigbta ai^ under the elleeta«« * 
ftaneca of the pai%aeaii, we can look to obtain.*’ 4 

After mtioiag at some length the opiuintxe expressed by 'Hr. if* W* Huit* 
and Mr. SL A* Reade, be comes to the following oonclusion t-*-* 

•’Thita wo eeeihat there la actaaliy no difforencb whatever In the conclnaion which the Boacdi 
of Bevenne aud the aabordinate offioera have come to. The Board of Revenae say the mtikad- 
dams are the reprenentativos of proprietary commanitiea. The 8 u)>ordmaie offloera say the 
ESJa calls himself and hal^been ealted aamfndaf« therefore b^^s samindSr.^ The mdkaddama eatl 
themaelves, aud have been called mukaddainp, and therefore they ain^ukaddama But wbbn 
tbe^ come to define what rights are attached to the two denommatioilC they gire to the mofcad- 
dams all that which the term proprietor is considered to denote, aud they leave to the K&ja a few 
miseyible perquisites which are worth nothing I am therefore of opinion that the persona called 
mokaddams are the representativea of the proprietors of the soil, and that, all and each of the 
propnetora whom^ey represent are entitled to the acknowledgment and free exercise of all the 
rights of propnetorabip. 

** 1 now come to consider the position of the R&}a. We have seen that the connexion cf the 
Rijias with the pargadaha is dated from 1594 A«D , and that they bold under a royal sanad 
granting them Ks. 15,0p0 and one tinka on every cultivated bigha. It appears to me that a 
grant of thU description is analogona to a rent-free tenure. In the one the whole revenue is 
alienated, in the other a portion thereof t aud that^on account of service to be received, for 
there is no doubt that the charge of collecting the whole revenue waa undertaken by the talaka«> 
dar. 11 this view of the case be correct, the ^aja has certainly no valid right to any portion of 
the revenue, for the grant never was hereditary ; it was diRtoiitinued under tho Marhatta and 
Oudh Qovenimenta» and tho seivice of collection, implied under the term aaraindSr, has ceased 
to be performed. But it appears to be folt that the perquisites and privileges of the talufeadar, 
although usurpq^, haVWbeen to louff acknowlelged or tolerated, that saddenly ti withdraw them 
without any remuneration in lieu thereof, and thereby to reduce a family of rank to poverty, 
would savour of Itardship, and to avoid suoli an imputation the Ooternment, in the cases of the 
mja of Mursan In Aligarh and others, have continued ter grant a perianal money allowance 
epeo lo revision on the death of tho incumbent.” 

In forwarding Mr. Hose’s report, the ^mtnissioner, Mr. Lowther, gave a 
sommary of Mr. Hose’s conclusions, and considered the report so full and 
satisfaototy that any farther discussion tonching the relative rights of tha 
tft!akad&r and tho village commuiiitios would be superfluous. The setthsOKeBt 
was aooordiBgiy made with the mukaddams or biswahdars^ but from that data 
commenoed their ruin. Twenty estates were immediately sold ; tiie Rlya, by 
enforcing deorees^or past arrears, ^r by instituting tbem fyr new defaults, himaelf 
imrohasing twelve, end uotvrithstMiding tbe regret of the Board that they Oeold 
And ne legal coarse by which to save tbem, and im incfl’botual attempt ^ Sm 
I deatenant-Oovemor to sUy tJieprooeedings of|l»e civil courts, the cmi^ 

tinned, wii rwalt that, when Mp. Montgomery wrote in 1849, 

i t 
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transfers hid fehon ^Uoe in savmity viTtifes, fndAt ibi iiau ld,460 

ont of 8i,162 aorsb 'tova passed odt of the hands of the makaddbiRtii (hose 

either of the Rija (npv snooeeded Vty Goremment and i(s gnuilwm) w «if »tniy> 
piers. ’.The mnkaddams paid thoir rpvenuo direct into the GorlnuiWIih (iMASinyv 
wlii>nee the fUya drev his malik&oa aiiowanoe, Qn tbs oondscation of his esiates 
for rebellion the mainUMia* allowance was still mlised from the mafcaddaais or 
the grantees of the Rdj&’s purchased estates ; but tho rerisod settlexaeat has been 
made with them on the same terms as other proptiotors. * « 

The fate of theaproprietors of pargtnah Sikandra, so^imilar to that of the 
Siksadnu ' ^’^haddttihs of Shiur^jpur, is also worthy of some aoooant in 
* detail Tho grant of this parganab was to have been eonfer* 
rod uponHimmnt Bah&iur for political purposes, in oidor to withdraw him from 
Bnndelkhand, when tlie picificstion of that province was an object of great 
importanee. OA his demise before the issue of the sanad, shmlas considerations 
led'to tho grant being bestowed upon his illegitimate stm Narindargir. On the 
demise of Narindargir in January, 18t0, it became neeessiry to decide how far 
the succession uas in future to be regulated by the preoefeni alleged to havs 
been established in fevonr of the rights of illegitimate issud by the extension to 
him of what was originally intended for Ilimmat Bahidur. The claimants to the 
snecesmon were, firstly, Jai Indargir and Padam Tndargir, tho ii legitimate sons 
of Narindargir ; and secondly, K&n Indargir, a disciple (chela) of the deoeased 
Rdja, dedared by the Rip R&ni to be an adopted son. The claims of K m Indar- 
gfr were set aside at once as inadmissible, it having been ruled by the Supreme 
Oovemmant that claims of adopted sons could Aot be acknowledged With 
reepeot to the claims of the illegitimate sons, aftor some eoirespondmioe a reso> 
lotion was recorded deidaring, that the Jdjir had lapsed to Government fay tiie 
failure of legitimate issuo to Narindargir, but that the proceeds of the estate 
wonld in the spirit of the grant r^ain appropriated to the family of tfae late 
lUja. The net proceeds, aftor doActing 20 i>er cent, to cover cost and riak of 
eollectioBs, were to be divided into thieo portions, oiic^third to he paid to tile »' 
R4j Rfeii^ widow of Ifarindargir, for life, and on her doatb to be diid4n<i ei|naUy 
between the (wo other sharers ; tho remaining tno-thirds to be given in e^al 
tibares to Padam Indargir and Jai Indargir, the illegitunate children 
late Bdja by Hobanimadan ooncnbines. ^ese poations, inotpsive of (lie rsNter* 
sion of tiie widow’s sWe, wore to bo horeditary and bdd on the pei|ie iiKMts |e 
other hereditary penpiens g^uen to the members of the family of ^mma( 
BahWur, Up to 1887 tiibproeeedsof the estej^wem devofeedtoti^l^jiildetioit 
of the heavy debts of Ij^arfedargtr, bet from that tims the Rdl Itthl muieyed 
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tbs of ^oo-tbW, aro^|ii»gio Bs. p«f annom. *!Ch«<«t!poads of 

Psdant loBsrglt^aRdi Jai lawrgtr aers oonfi^oaled for dUloyitiyr, bo&aanbaist- 
^os aUowXace oLBa. lOO per attnum wu grftoted for life. . * ' . 

IfeaniAffle, m 1839, duriog the lifetime of Sarindargir^ the queslioii tmii 
been mooted wheiberthe revenue aathoritiea had any power to iutof^ wftli the 
j&gtrddc’a arrangethente, and by making village eettlmnente to fix and limit the 
amoqat whldi he eoold demand from tlto nliage oornmnnities. The' condition 
of the eonotry had been so delerioratod, and the rights of tho village commani> 
ties had been so reoklassly ipvoded nn ler the BAja’s management, thabthe inter* 
ferenoe of Govemmwt was aI»olutelj( neoessary. ^^e fidjayjiad mortgaged the 
eoUodilona to bis creditors, who'Oonsidered themselv^ liberty to raise the 
at tihoir pleasure. The mode of eoi looting the revenue adopted by these 
tem^rary famers was desoribed as most i uiuons. At the close of each agticul- 
tural year a bond was taken from tho malgazars lor all onlbtauding arrmrs, with 
inteiest, the amonnt of which was credited from the assets of the ensuing year, 
before any current credits were allowed, s.. that there was alwa 3 rs a large balanoe, 
with interest pending, over almost every estate in the pargaiuh. Those balance 
bonds e nwMmi the fariuera to obtain sales of zamind&ri rights and appropriate 
any estate they might fancy, as no ono*would come into oompetition with 
th e m. The ordinary rales of attachment and sale appeared to be entirely 
neglected, and, in short, tho acts of thete people sometimes more resembled, sa/s 
Mr. Rose, the inroads oi dakaits than tho proceedings of officers distraining 
property nndpr the colour of the law. 

The Jd^r wffi therefore 'resnmed and a settlement was made by Mr. (now 
Sir William) Muir on tho lowest possible scale, as affording tho only ohuice of 
a return to prosperity after tho thirty-four years of tho lidj&’s misrule, daring 
the last uxteen of which throe famines had oconrred. Yet tho result to the pro- 
prietors was the same as in Shiur&jpnr. The crushing exactions^ ot tho j&girdir 
and the parties to whom he made over hit property imist have erippled the real 
proprietary in a fearful manner. Direetly the lenient assessment of Mr. Muir 
Into force, property acquired a value it had not possessed for thirty-fonr 
yeard. Creditors sold <ap those in their power, and debtors sold off their estates 
to Ihsmselves ; hence the large number of transfers daring the first deoeis* 
nial period} amomlting to almost hal^of tiie transit doling the whole pe^dedji 
of which, moreover, hearly the whole w«re permanent middle poring 
Bad onty hslf ks Bway transfers altogefoer, w^st tbe ibird period hm 
hsif as many permanent trKnsferl} hat a large *proportion of mortga|^ 

* ytes Hr. kcriic'l tepdrt, pus. t sttA ettmet Mu Mr. Hose’s letter la 
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The fhltoTrftisi eompited ftomliihe* villejp) hkio^, tiim tfa« 

'* ' positaon eV the orii^inat mtlieM et f<mr dRaiiniA peDtiods : 
Tteasferi. tl)the fhrst foaiiding of the c<»nitnmni<y* ^2)ai: th^ 

eeBsioh ; (3) at the settlemeat under Refrulation IZ. of 1833 in fl^lO ; and (4) 
at the present region of settlement. Each villsjfe is represented «« a nmt 
or rupee oontaininpf sixteen annas or shares, end the total numher of yillaj|as is 
taken as 2/)61. Under purchased'’ is inoluded all property aoqoired other 
than by hereditary descent : — 

' ^ ; Transfer statement. 


Period * 

« 

» 

4 

* 

« 

V. 

•Bats <■ 

" "g** 

PaMwrfr, 

iniludmg 

1 17;e»a. 

c 

Chfindel, 

Oanr 

H9 

0autain> 

Cktfutmdr 

i 

1 

Cl 

1 

f 

£ 

1 

1 

i 

i 

ns 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

cs 

w 

1 

s 


1 

% 

1 ^ 

1 

i 

T 

1 

1 i 

1 . 1 

1 

4 

► 

•a 

1 

' ' • ■ 

48. 

AB 

48. 

« ' 

48. 

48 

1 

48 

48. ^ 

48, 1 

A 

1 

48. j 

48 

1 48 

1 48, 

Pint founding .M 

2 040 

... 

1.056 

... 

4,73(f 

• 

6,'J20 

... i 

L56 


l/>28 

! 

1 

800 

• 84 

Ceasfon 

1,621 

fiO 

787 

09 

*.*$4 

171 

«> 

4,478 

9i 

1 1,010 

06 

1,088 

' ito 

744 

68 

Betllementof 1840, 

1,22) 

470, 

577^ 


2,t>A2 

417 

2,695 

83£ 

1 027 

1 

211 

( 748 

> 145 

544 

71 

Proseot rerlaion .. 

762 

S78 

270 



476 


1 

1,248 G45 

2(16 

1 876 

443 

880 

161 



1 

1 


i.woj 


1 

1 r 

1 

i 

7^ — 






Oahldt 

Ofhrr 

Tluthuis, 

^otal 

ThdkurB, 

Brnhn 

Period 

1 

tS 




Hereditary. 


t 

i 

1 

1 

£ 

Purchased. 

1 


48. 

48. 

48 

88. 

48. 

48, 

48. 

Pirat 7««mdliig .h 

t 

1*008 

... 

042 

... 

18,086 


8,656 

fShUlflll 

SM 

<08 

smj 

1 

Ill 

>a««s 

m 

1.106 

0el^!«nB8flBtof28iM, 

sd 

III 

.H 

* m 

wjm 

8,138 

mi 


' 4i* 

186 

4 

f * 
111 

iwm 


i. 




i.V 

















































\ 

! • 

JiMr 

V 

ing elawesi 

< laneous 

Mtmimin, 
iwiudiM 
JXm wm 

wm 

1 

i • 

i 

1 « 



» 

Hm ^ 


lllll 





* Ptortod \ 

i 

T^. 

1 

Hereditary 

Purehasedb 

Hereditary 

Purchased* 

Hereditary 

a 

M 

1 

1 

Hereditary. • 

1 

1 

i 

1 

• 

• 

ae 

as 

as 

as 

1 

‘m 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 

as 



iPirst founding 



f leoj 


640 


0,060 

• 

.480 

»a 

^,970 

*•* 

1600 

•as 

Cession 

636 

40 

189 

JIO 

304 

• 

16 

2,621 

1,516 

272 

24f 


,6160 

837 

166 

Settlement of 1840, 

• 

•442 

166 

68 

1141 

200 

611 

1702 

8,454 

215 

85 

19,827 

13,148 

600 

406 

Present leTislon 

266 

865 

6G 

2,023 

73 

• 

230 

827 

3 2f5 

187 

18^ 

• 

12 366 


374 

m 

• 

626 


Danng the carrencj of iho^ settlement made in 1840 the Bais have lost 
by confiscation the Sisamau estate, and Lave gained by the purchases of Mihrb&n 
Singh in K&sgaon. The Panw&rs, too, iiavo lost hiavily in Katra Mahraad- 
pur and the Gautams in Nanval, but the latter have gained by the parchasea 
of Khagoti Singh. The Ohandels have io;st by confiscation for rebellion, and 
the Gaurs have lost by confiscation the Nur estate, but have also gained by the 
purchases of the Klianpnr family afld the rewards conferred upon them for 
their loyal service. Tho remaining Tbdkurs are d^ing out as proprietors. 
Knrmis are^gradually acquiung property, ospecially in Sbinrijpur, Bilhanr, and 
Ghitampur, whfibt Jagat li^ingh of Mal&sa represents the chief purchaser 
amongst the Alurs. Tho Musalmdns are fast lobing their hold on the land 
and sinking into a thriftless body oi non-cultiva^ors The Brahmans, on the 
whole, have been tll6 chief gainers daring tho last thirty ^ears. 

^ 1848 Mr. Montgomery writes that there were then 16,542 proprietors 
Dutribationofthe holding each, on an average, ninety acres of land, and 
fwperty in land. paying for it a lovonne of lib. 130 a year to Government. 

'^The following statement shows tho cultivated area owned* by each sharer at Cbe 
* recent settlement in even acres and tho revenne paid in tho nearest even rupee 
in certain villages in each parganah. Property is most minutely snbdiviiied in 
pmgai[»»l*a Shiiirtl$par, Akbarpur, and Sikandra, and leastvsubdivided in 
gfbdi Sfdempnr, Bhognipnr, and Gh&tampnr. In Bhiurdjpnr themukaddoms ooiH 
W ilHt.formQr result in Akbarpur the Ohafth&iM, jp Sikandra the Ueca. 
Jfy^an 7 8 villages are dwned by single prop^ptors ; in Sdi^ a few of thp Baiwa 
ot^l^Wvenl blibiil; iaJilignippg, Tlwiri Sdr^ Pknbid is 

f jdliBWv 11 r ' 
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1 Qb&tomptur tho Jaganbanais Lave addpd'OBt^ptos to tiiHr lier^itary patri- 
lony : — ' ' * * f / ^ ’ 

• Statement dtiming cuXtivdled arm- owned und reveni^ paidfoy 

individual eJutrcre. 

^ In mllageH cmntd In villages oumed In villages owned 

hgtMngU oprte^ tg two fo/ow by above Jour 1 ' 

^ tots. *pfoprietOTS proprietors. } 

Parganaii. 


SQbanr 
ShlurftjQar 
J&jmau 
Kaaulabftd < 
Akbarpur 
S&Th Salenopur 
I)eraptrT 
Bibandra 
Bhognipur 
Gb&tampor 
Dialnct 


HevonuMree tenures. 


190 1 

6J2 

UR ^ 

435 

1S2 1 

30»‘> 

I *>6 S 

346 

172 1 

3 14 

219 1 
218 ! 

169 

1 431 

1 450 

1.‘" 



The few insignificant holdings which are lakhinfj or 
rcvcnuc-fro(' are as fd^How s : — 

Statement .sho'ivmj revemir-free icmircti. 


Pargansh. 


V ilinge 


( I nithur kaJan 


nitt^ur-khuid 


NaniC o( owner. 


Jljmau 


A r p ’ 

• « 

6C 0 23 I 

Shill Narayap. 

i'O 1 4 ' 

(lopalrao Marhatta 

5 1 2 

Beni and Rdeim. 

IS 0 28 

PaiLWitam HOi, 

n 0 80 

Fida lluBaln 

0 8 16 

Biscsbar K&yath, 

2 3 12 

Gongiibdi, wife of Parso- 

* 

tarn R5i. 

28 0 0 

Fidflh Gnnga Piitr. 

0 2 37 

Sultfin Singh and Kao jit 


Akbarpnr 

Berapnr 

GHiampur 


I Arazi Ijiishkur 

Muhammadpur 
Akbarpur 
f Firtiaapur 

' j Bal&i BuzntQ 

Nar&yanpnr 
. ToUl 


<>76 

6SM> I 2 


Singh , 

IJira Banija. 

Raghn Indar Aebarya, 
Pandit Gopfnith. 

Malta Mar&yan. 

Bhamshcr Shah. 

: Ahmad AU, Waalr ABjand 
AsgharAH. 

Cbot Singh or Kaladhir. ' 
M* Sakha AnairdK* 

Mahout Gaddi* 
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Tfao raeordeJ 1l<6TOQae>fi^o ituv^/i) tenores have been tekevop in detail 
duridg tBte reowt setilemem, and ^the actikl status of tli occupant decided 
•according^ tb^iovisions If Act XIX. of 1873. Those fotyid to be ikying rent . 
have been {l|blaTed cultivating tenants; Iho^a not paying rent and sati&fying 
the condition of the Act as to length of tenure have been recosded as proprie* 
tors, their title being subordinate to thabof the path to which the land originally 
belonged, and the sharers of wliieh have the right of pre-emptbn. The revenne 
is collected by the lamborddr from the new proprietors as from the other 
ahareholdois. « 4 , * 

The following statement «>bow^ the distrifthtion ef^he cultivated area 
Men-propnetary umongst the nun-proprietary cultifalors. Of the entire 
cultivated area 61'7 per cent, is held by cultivators with 
right of occtipauey, 18’9 per cent, by tcnauts-at-will, and 10‘6 per centr as seer 
by the proprietors, the rcmaiikler comprising rent-free holdings, &c.*! — 

Notb-propi'iftari/ cultivators. 


rargauah. 


Silbaur 
ShiurSjpnr... 
3&jman 
JUndlabad ... 
Akbarpnr ... 
8&rh Salem- 
pur 

Verapur » 
3ikandra ... 
Bhoaoipnr 
]!faitampur..,| 


PisMiUt. M 


Co( Tn V 10 R 8 WITH Ri&nt or occdpa* 01 




Risidenf cuUtvaioja^ 

AoH^reuduit iulU^ 
mtotM* 

s? 

a 

s 

u 

£ 

§ • 

01 0) 
g).£3 

*1 

V 

M 

S' 

Sn 

0 

(2* 

Gi 

to 

r- 

a 

1 
h a. 

dt 

■’’g 

0 V 

^ a 

<3 

i 

Uatc per acre j 

53. S 

• 

Acxes 

4 1 

Rs tt p 

n 4 11 

<)'3 

Acres. 

\ (1 

Ks. a p 

4^4 

62 5 

J 0 ’ 

5 2 4 

’34 

2 2 

3 l» 2 

50 0 

4 U 

4 18 6 

IIU 

3 0 

4 2 9 

61*4 

4 1 

4 U 11 

9 9 

2 3 

4 0 8 

548 

4 t 

4 7 J 

10 1 

a 8 

a 9 0 

62 9 

4 ] 

5 0 9 

8 3 

[3 1 

3 12 9 

54-3 

4 3 

4 6 2 

84 


2 n *5 

4\ 7 

5 2 

a 11 4 

9 9 

2 2 

2 12 11 

fW] 

6 2 

12 7 4 

10*8 

8 3 

2 14^ 

49 3 


3 9 10 

93 

6 1 

8 11 10 

SI ff 

B 

4 SI) 

10 1 

S i 

3 9 0 


Tl NANTS-AT-WJLLL. 


Hesidtni cuHioators, 

Non^eudent culU* 
vatorw. 

0 

to 

e- 

a 

0 

M 

i 

H 

a -J 

> O' 
< 

0 

u 

1 

9 

0 

«« 

5 

0 

s 

u 

a> 

g . 
--s 

1 ! 

< 

i 

0 

M 

V 

cu 

0 

1 


Acres 

1 ^ 2 . a. p* 


Acres 

R 2 a, p. 

14?! 

2 0 

6 4 

S 

49 

a 2 

4 3 0 

9 3 

2 1 

5 9 

11 

45 

2 1 

4 13 9 

16 * 

3 1 

5 5 

10 

b 6 

2 a 

4 10 a 

9 k 

2 3 

5 0 

2 

8b 

i 3 

4 12 10 

120 

* .2 

4 15 

El 

46 

3 1 

3 15 8 

18 1 

3 1 

5 H 

11 

5-7 

a 0 

4 4 1^ 

1 1 4 

1 

3 1 

4 11 

3 

37 

2 3 

4 S 11 

1 >6 

1 2 

9 14 

1 

7 1 

3 1 

t\ 2 10 

•4 9 

4 2 

.2 11 

4 

04 

1 2 

8 8 7 

1 i"* 

t 1 

3 18 

5 

50 

3 3 

a 4 s 

127 

) 3 

•4 10 

n 

5*8 

8 0 

3 13 9 


preparing lUo above list tho repefitioii of any narnos has beeu so cis 
possible avoided, and this has been done with so^Scient correctness as Mgards indi- 
vidual estates. Some repetition has mdht probably escaped elimination m the c&ee 
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of ptiakititkiin or4)on>Nsident ralMVaton. Ae ^toinoat ahoam ui ao^peot- 
edly low arerage holding per head^ and one that luu^ily.promW a hi& standard 
■ of domfort.^ Tet Mr. W right, spent much time in enqninng i^ the condi- 
tion of the agrionltnnd cUsaes, has come to the conclusion that, thragh a oertain 
proportion (pHncipally t|ie lowest classes, such as Chamuii or Mahaimnadans) 
are barely removed from the starvation' point, yet the body agricultnral as a whole 
is in a healthy state. The extension of irrigatioi^ and the rise in prices has pat 
tho indnstrions classes much above want, whilst the demand for labonf has given 
a greater fixity to tbe daily ipcomo, small as it is, ofi the IsSbouring classes. He 
has dhown in his a^Ic^ltural memorandnitt that of two selected parganabs, in one 
(Akharpur) 26 per cent, of the cultivators were never in debt, whilst in QhAtam- 
pur, 47'5 per cent, declared that they had never been borrowers : and the pro- 
portion of those* who ipight be considered as permanently involved were in the 
fonber parganah20'6 per cent., and in the latter only 12*3 percent. At the same 
time he has shown by a careful calculation of profit and loss that the Chamar 
with a five-acre holding will make a profit of Rs. 45-15-9 per annum, a K&chhi 
(market gardener) with an eigbl-acro holding a profit of Rs. 90-8-1 pec 
annum, and a Kurmi with a fifteen-acre holding a profit of Rs. 135-9-1. In 
the above calculations the profit iucludcs the wages of the cultivator and his 
family’s labour; yet, says Mr. Wright, “.this income must be often exceeded, or 
whence will the cultivator obtoin money for masonry wells, weddings,feBtiTal8,&c?” 
On the whole these exemplars show that the condition of the cultivator need not be 
the one of abject misery it is so often represented.^ It is true bis*}ife is one of 
almost uninterrupted toil from year’s end to year’s end, but ‘let himVione and he 
is happy. The same officer also shows by extracts from baniyas’ books that the 
connection between money-lender and cultivator is not one of never-failing profit 
to the former. High interest means bad security, and tho cul tivator often absconds 
with what little property be has, or the banker in despair at getting any interest 
as well as principal wipes cat the score and opens a fresh aooonnt. Moreover, as ' 
pointed out by Mr. Weight, much of the indebtedness of tho cnl tivator is doc to 
1 lO vicious system by which rent could bo demanded before the cultivator had 
liar* 'sted his crops. Hence he was driven to borrow and was saddled with at least 
six months’ interest that might have been, saved by a more judioious and fair 
distribution of instalments, such as has now been adopted ; for in the revised set- 
tiement, the revenue demand, andoonsequently tiie'rent demand, has iNMi allotted 

*^11 agrees, however, cUmi^y with that given by Hr.Montginieeiy (jiege as, nMt), whets hW’* 

W e the teet of a United ennmeratkm to the wh^ diftriet andfl^^esatenan 

oniy three acree. when svsij’ aamc^ eoltlvator, or partner, ieeannted. * lat. Wifi||hi 

IthNBSiMy relsistaMa liiihi<iy*S pamphlet BB the dienict eg Oswepsea. > * 
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jn ]>ro}K»rtion to the diffarenicnips ^own inoaob esta^anitliaBameproiM 
hw b«oti'^btuj|||d fbr the o|ltivator«b 7 exprela atipolation in &e tilla^ records. 
In short, Jiimght considers that the averi^ ooltiTator is well enong^ io do 
aeoording t^^ standard of comfort prevailing in the coontcy, and that tide 
standard is being raised year by year : and there csn be no dbnbt that the 
thriftier peasant is well able keep op with the advance. 

The Rattle in the district of Gawnpore were registered 
as follows during the progress of settlement operations 


PIODsbs sad csttle. 


• 

Parganah. • 


, .a,, . 

ifoBNlCD OATTTB. 

4 

HI 

• 

Total. 

Plough cattle. 

. e 

'tS 

s 

s 

•'1 

01 

SP 

!<§ 

E 2 

.r 

• 

JOJ 

flS 

S 

n 

H 

•§ 

O 

*3 

CQ 

09 

O 

O 

T3 

n 

Sheep 

m 

1 

o 

Bilhaur ••• 

f ' 

2,238 

6,834 

3,621 

29,405 

3,807 

4.817 

88,029 

Sbmrijpur 

SSiWS 

% IjflhO 

22,374 

• 2,902 


6,587 


67,221 

Jijmau .#• 

S 1,205 

2,588 

25,187 

7,516 

56,496 

9,668 

11,679 

71,043 

Baft61abad 

16,769 

4,475 


13,241 

54, 896 

3,60 1 

6,542 

65,039 

Akbarpur ••• 


8,687 

16,863 

11,452 

61,199 

2,592 

7,620 

61,405 

Snrb balempur 

17,466 

2,061 

17,985 

9,400 

46 912 

1,798 

8,601 

57,311 

Derapur 

*2,172 

1,377 

11,433 

7,916 

33,098 

2,659 

6,615 

41,272 

Sikaodra 

18,936 

1,622 

10,398 

7,446 

83,402 

2,657 

6,091 

42.050 

Bbognipur ^ ... 

22,795 

2,018 

17,436 

14.813 

57.061 

1,974 

9,438 

68,478 

GhAtaoipur ... « 

• 

24,842 

• 

4^125 1 

22,406 

17,910 

69,282 

2,477 

10,895 

82,654 

Biatrict .•# 

189,899 

26,396 1 

171,275 

1 

96,217 

486,787 

e 1 

29,820 1 

78,890 

694,497 


Thu gives an average of 214 head of cattle for every square mile m the 
district, and nearly 450 for every cultivated square mile, orjrathor under 50 
head of cattle for every 100*persoas of the population.' The ploughs amounted 


to 104,608, vrith a cultivated area to each plough, varying according to the 
lightness of soil, of 7*1 acres in Bilhaur ; 6*3 acres In Shiurajpur ; 8 acres in 
Jdjmau ; 7 in Rasulabad; 7 1 in Akbarpnr ; 8*2 in S&rh Salempnr ; 8*1 in 
Derdpur ; 9*3 in Sikandra ; 9*2 in Bhognipnr, and 8*3 in Gbdtampur* The 
general result is 8*1 acres for each 'plough throughout thd district. According 
to the abpyp .estimate we phould on^;^ have an average of one plough te tire 
hiolding^ the average holding per cultivator is 'about 3*5 acres. d)ne 
pfaHigfa and a pisr hnlloeks would be manifestly excess itoek fbr et 
an area, uid m a fact we knew.that dihongb the holding pMlMi » 4*^, A# 
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aoFeB,theehtire,*liotding, iadudinff sharers; isj rarely nnder six or seven aerest 
Nnmerons caldvalors of the poorer classes have nf plough catlile oft'their own, 
•• bnt’bj the univerbal system of borrowing (jita) or hiring^ w<tk diw land 8ni|i> 
dendy for the soanty crops they care to raise. Similarly alBo'||i£it«free hold- 
ers rarely have any cattle. Mr. W right calcalates from 4he result of constant 
observation and enqoiry that, on an average, manure tor half an acre is collected 
in the year from the droppings of one yoke of o.xen, to which is added all the 
refhse available. The droppings only of the rainy months are collected, those of 
the remakider of the year being need for fnel. Many cultivators also keep a 
Coi(|br buffido or tcru* for milk, so that imough manure for an acre will be col- 
lected in the year, and the entire plough-bolding of six acres be manured every 
uzth year. Tho eultivutor’s cash expenditure is reduced to a minimum, aud, 
unless* &ero he .an exceptional demand for labour for weeding or iriigation* the 
w^le of his plonghing, sowing, reaping. .*iud lfarve.sting is effected by bis own 
family or his friends. , . 

Cash rents are the rule in the district. Occasionally the zaminddr sub- 
lets his scei on batiii ” on the met^’or system ; and not 
unfreqnently rice is grown on these terms owing to tho pre- 
cariousness of its outturn. Similarly the newly bfukon uplands of tho alluvial 
where the very quality of tho soil is a matter of doubt for the first 
year, are generally held on division of tho produce. ' The following statement 
gives the average rent-rates a.ssamed .at sottlemont for tht' principal divisions of 
soil in each parganab : — . > 

Statement allowing average rent-rates, • 



a 

Gauhan^ 

Manjha, 

Bar5a, 

Farganah 

Rates. 

• 

Wet. 

1 

! Dry. 

1 

Wet. ' 

• 1 

Dry, 

Wet. 

Pry, 


» 


iKSo a. p. 

Kb. a. p. 


Bt. a. p. 

Ba. a p» 

Bilhaar ... | 

Assumed ... 

Percentage ot 
area. 

9 Id e 
10*3 

6 6 4 
1-2 

7 3 11 
19'S 

5 3$ 
3-7 

5 1 8 
21*1 

s s a 

S8 6 

f.Katri 

• 

AsBumed 
Perceocaf^e of 
ajfea. 
Assumed 
Percentage* of 
area. 

9 U 7 
12*1 . 

1 

« 

6 3 6 
0*3 

••• 

t 

••• 

S IS » 
SS’S 

• V9 

a 1 $ 

[ so 

• 

«•« i 

5 1 9 
41*4 

e»* 

's s a 

S0‘* 

td‘ 
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Statement themnag^vepoge ren/*ra^tf«— (ooiKsladed^ '* 


« 

Manjha* 

# 


Wet. j Dry. 


Rl. a. p 

6 4 4 
04 

8 6 0 
06 


8 t 8 
i0*6 


8 7 6 
206 


8 12 

24 3 


' -c 

ARSuniprl • 

8 8 3 

7 2? 

6 6 1 

5 6 6 

Derapul • 

^Percentage ol 

I0'2 

0 8 

22‘7 

6-5 

c 

area 





f 

Assumed 

7 8 9 

6 10 7 

• 

0 0 0 

4 14 10 

Sikandra ... \ 

Percentage of 

1 4 

67 

1 0 


i 

1 area. 





( 

Assnmed 

7 2 4 

5 0 9 

6 0 0 

4 13 6 

Bhognipur ... 1 

Percentage of 

09 

60 

17 

.J6 4 

1 

area 



1 


( 

Assumed 

7 4 6 

6 10 10 

6 4 8 

4 13 6 

Qbttmnpur .,»1 

Petcentago of 

.8* 

1 9 



. . i 

♦ 

area. 





. ' ( 

Assutned 

9 8 4 

5 13 0 

« 

6 11 *0 

4 15 4 

nwliet M.! 

Percentage of 

8‘1 


16*8 

66 

t 

area 






3 10 6 
28 8 


4 11 10 
68 7 


8 6 6 
720 
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Bat Utile feeonrae.was had to the msishiaerjr of Act xf of 1859 for the 
of , porpose of ea^ncing rents. Raqaiiy shomd i^at in five 
parganahs ba|| 178 oa^ weif^ i&stitote^ aSenling only 
5,511 acres of oaltivated land. Under Act XIX. of 1873 o g j ^iym ent oi 
rent is effeo^e^ by idle setUemenif officer sabseqaenily to the tjf^sion of set' 
tlemait, and the standard of rates which may be applied to cultivators' holdings 
is that of. the' rates assumed by thp settlement officer for purposes of assess- 
ment Under this system no strict test is obtained of the fairness and applic- 
ability of, the settlement officer’s rates. Enhancements settled by oompro- 
mis^wtween zampidar and cultivator are generally fixe(^ at a lower rate than 
that m the settlement <offioer, but the numbers pf instances in which enhance- 
ment is disallowed on the ground that the cultivator is already paying higher 
rates than those accepted by the settlement officer, form a species of test of 
those rai^s which hasrin every parganah been sufficiently satisft^ctory and con- 
clusive in favour of their justice. The rent-rate given immediately antecedent 
to revision of settlement, so far as procurable trom the old village papers, and the 
rent-rate assumed and anticipated by the settlement officer arc contrasted as 
follows : — 




Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rb. a. p. 

Billisur 

Not Ob- 

5 8 0 

6 18 7 


taiuable, 

a 


Shiuiijpux 

Ditto 

4 14 S 

6 18 9 

-j, /Orainary I 

( 

4 13 8 

5 1 9 


Ditto \ 



(Sabarban ( 

1 

8 9 5 

8 i3 4 

Basfilabad ... 

1 

4 18 

4 10 S 

6 7 0 

AUasrpur 

4 t i 

4 S 10 

8 8 1 

f 


[ 

1 


S&rb Salempor ... 
Derspor * 

Siktndra 

Bbogoipiir ses 

Gh&tampur •t* 


Ri. a. p. 

4 7 6 
8 11 8 

8 10 8 

3 8 6 

Not Ob- 
tai^ftble. 


fu p. R*f P* 

18 ll SU 7 
17 5 4 1 

3 11 4 0 10 

5 4 » M * 
S $ 9 1* * 


I 
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Tfao above table gives ap average jamabandi -rale for ibd wbolo dis- 


trict *of Rs. 4-10-2 per ctiki rated acre aDt| aa assumed irate on cultivation 
•of Bs. xhere can le little doubt tUht the standard assum^ by the- 

settlement *)>fficor can under favourable or even ordinary conditions be Wily 
reached. Th^ircumstanoes of each individual holding vary o£*cd^rse greatly^ 
and these variations have been taken into account in fixing the new rents; 
hut. unless some calamity, such as sevflre drought, shakes the Stability of 
reat-ratcS paid already by from one-half to two-thirds of the onltivating 
body, the general^verage should bo 8tondilyj,maintaiiiftd, if not* grodnally 
exceeded. • * • . # 

JVIr. Danicll records his opinion that the district is'probahly not entirely 

„ self-siipportinu, the footl-producing population beine, ho 

Ifood rc-oiircc'-. , , . » • • 

says, as one to four to the non-produoin.g. In this ho 

follows Mr. Mdiitgomcry, who hi an elaborate statement of imports, exports, -and 
consumption, cstiiHat(‘s largo imports of food grains, amounting to 6,83,830 
niaunds, witii a value of lis. 10,74,831. At the same time he gives the total 
produce of the dis^icl at 41,38,704 maunds, with a value of Us. 55,63,853. 
This estimate gives to each person, according to his census, a total consmup- 
tion of 4*86 maunds per annum, or 0 53 seers jjor diem, i e., rather over 11b., to 
v\ hich Mr. Montgomery adds an estimated OdJd seers of other edibles per diem. 
The above is, however, a low estimate of consuinjition, Itb. being the minimum 
sustonaiico for a grown mau : either the produce or the imports must, therefore, 
have been uaderestimaleJ. Mr. Clarmoiit J)anicll says: “Jl is impossible to 
estimate corvectly the amount audeost ©flood consumed respectively by labour- 
ers, potty traders, mahajans, <\o. Among a frugal peoj)le a man's means are the 
measure of the quanlily and kind of food ho cuts ; those wiiesp means are 
very small nndou))tcdly consume less food than their riclter neighbours, without 
reference to the profession each may follow. From some ealculatious made 
with great care a few years ago, T have come to tlie'oonclusiou that among 
one thousand men, women, and cliildreu taken indiscriminately from the above 
named classes, l^tb. of food per diem for each person is a lair average caleulor- 
tion.” Now the jmpulatiou in 1872 was 1,155,439 scuds, and at Mr. Daniell’e 
calcnlation the supply of all food grains required to ii'od the above would 
amount to 79,07,360 maunds, whiFst at Mr. Moutgomory's it would amount to 
56,06,035 mannds. Nothing is more difiicult ^lun to estimate the produce 
H cereals of a traut^like iho district of Oawi^pore, cdutuiniug so many varia- 
Uo&B of soil and otho# natural difierena^s. TheVtUement records give an axM 

18 
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of 744,122 •4cre9 under, food grains, with an onHum estimated by Mr. Wrigbi 



1 



f 



v/ 






•t 


c 

r 

, d 

f 

\ * 




c 


Axtti 

in 

«* r 

ATcrago 

Total pro- 





% 


acres 

turn 

duce. 





€ 


f* 

51d&* 

, Mda. 

^Theat..* 

•** ' 

• xa 




S2,766 


6,27,660 

Barley 





■•a 

327,092 

10 

32,70,920 

Orata ... 

I 

••i 

, 



a ... 

57,226 

10 

6,72,260 

Oujai 

•u ‘ 

i .« 




. 37,877 

10 

3,78,770 

Milica 

... 

»*a 



•M 

a, 640 

4 

14,662 

Bices 

•*• 

««a 




27,735 

10 

2,77,350 

Jo&r Mi* 


< • ■ 



«aa 

162,402 

5 

S.12,043 

B&jra ..* 




«•« 

e** 

37,994 

5 

, 1,69,970 

Buises,.,* 


• •a 



e*a 

^ 1 X 100 

. 6 

66,600 

MIUzo M« 

• a« 

#4 « 


•es 

aaa 

* 

1 21,088 

10 

1 

2,40,630 














Total 

« 

... 

1 744,12S> 

... 

C.i,6U,86S 


This outturn by Mr. Danioll b (*stimate clonjjuvh a !U‘f*e^salv importutiou of 
7,57,515 maunds, but [('ares by Mr. Moiitj;oinury\ tbtimato 11, 43, SID juauuds 
jivailable for export. 

Now tho above o^^tlinato is f^itaiiilv bcdow Uio mark, and is below tlio 
estimated outturn given by jJIr, \\ right in Ins agneiiltnra* memoir. But ho is 
ot oj)inion that for ihe entire distriel a higher average should not ho estimated 
than that given above. At the same time wo know that % largo (rado in wheat 
especially, but other food grains also, has lately sprung up, audhas been fostered by 
the heavy winter crop of 1876-* 77, This trade shows that largo surplus stocks of 
grain exist in the district, and points to a higher average outturn than that above 
estimated. In Mr. Wright’s ojiiniou tho crops grown in the district are far more 
than sufficient for locM consumption and are largely exported. Their value 
is partly re-itnporlcd in the sliapo of piece-goods, and any surplus balance in 
favour of tho district is employed eilhc^r in trade or in usury. On tho other 
hand Mr. Daniell records that there is no evidence of the balance of trade 
being iu favour of tho district, or that any aocumulatiou of capital ultimately 
unemployed or witbdi’awn from circulatfon- arises from this pause* Such an 
accumulation, if it were to exist, would arise from a combination o£ many and 
various circumstances o£ a persoual and exceptional charader, wlush witli tke 

' Thu area under DiUJcls ]> prpbut>iy uudcrestiuiatbd; whilst that i^er dearly 

the actual outiara. 
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nieftos at oar disposal it is not possible to esUmato witli* any adrantaige.’* With 
which’ BoiSewliat va^e opinion wo are left i'l the normal state of donbt as to 
the self-supportiiig oapabiliwes of a*di&trict which affords (he most ftfrourable 
opportanities for investigation and analysis. ' * ’ 

The settl^ont'offlct'rs during tho oonrse of their operaiialls collected 
in each paiganah price lists from grain dealers* books. 

. ' The quotations chosen Vere those for actual transactions for 

wheat in Baisnkh (April — May), when the rubi liarvost is in the market ; for jpdr 
and bdjra in KartiikS^Aghan (October — Decembar), when these grains aie out t 
they are therefore harvest prices. If* was found impossibln to obtain market 
jmces with any degreo^of accuracy. The following sla^men{ gives the-resnlt 
of^tlic.so enquiries in a condensed form — that is, in tbi’co periods determined 
by some special caa.so of variation. Tlie first period is closed by the famine of 
1 838, and is ahnost coincident u itli the settlement under Regulation IX\ of 
1 833 ; the second by the mutkiy ; tho last being the post*mntiny period to as late 
a date as procnrablo. The quotations for the sevond parganahs, it was fonnd,t 
varied amongst th«msi'lv(‘s, but tbero wai butficicnl correspondence both ia 


and fall to c&tablisli thj Ir 

^oimine olijiractcr 

: — 




rtn’od 

Settlomont 

Mr. Ha Ivey’s 



• 

figures 

h if arcs. 




M M ill. 

i5I. s ch. 


( 

... 

1814—36 

1 4 0 


Jt»ir *.« 

56 

1 U 11 

1 15 s 

m 

i 

lSiO-77 

0 V) 10 

0 26 7 

m 

...[ 

18U— 

1 J 10 


BAira M« 

1840—56 

1 11 11 

19 8 


1869—77 

• 0 6 

0 26 11 



1814— 36 

0 33 1 

0 25 9 

Wheat 


1840—66 

0 30 4 

0 37 1 



1869—77 

0*23/ 4 

0 22 4 


f 

1814—16 

1 3 7 

0 37 0 

Bijlim 

... < 

1840-. 66 

1 14 4 

1 5 6 


( 

1659—77 

0 32 *2 

0 32 5 


On the above Mr. Wright remarks There is unmistakably a very 
considerable diftbrenoe in the prices mling before last seillement and those 
current daring the years immecRatbly preceding tho present revision. Tha 
peroontage of increase is for wheat 42*7 per qent., for b'jkra 31’2, for jodtr 
wd'6, and ^or hdjrii 47*7,por cent. I am aware that this result is directly 
contra^teto:^ of that shown 6y Mr. Halsey in his memorandom op 'the‘ 
t^oesiion of the opplication of a poimanent settlement to this distriolk 1 
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liave sho^n the pricoA he ^ivea side by ^do 'vrilli those oWinod by me, to 
faoiUtate oompariaoo. In my opinion, the rcasW for the diacrepanoy is simply 
that he confined his enquiries to the transactions pf dne place, and that placq 
a large mercantile' entrepot, always possessed of exceptional hdrantages in 
'demand for produce ; and fnrtliei'^ that the prices shown by hi^do not really 
represent at any time the prioes obtainable by flio cultivator, bat rather those 
of large bnsincss transactions, murp or less iuHucncod by speculation and 

a 

causes other than those which could ever affect 'the cultivator ” farther 
adds: — ‘‘Ijlo doductipn has bi'on or need bo drawn from %c undoubtedly very 
large advance in prices during lh(* second half as colnpanuf with the fiist half 
of the currency t of Ibi expired sctilomeut ; but though the fine harvest of 
the three years which preceded the writing of Mr. llalto} ’s report give colour 
to the view he took, that prices would again sink to the level they wore' at 
some period beTore lf.st settlement, the experience of the last five years 
waVns us against any assumption based on isolat** I instances. 1 believe 
it now places beyond doubt that prices can never fall to the standard of okl 
days, when 4 manud of the inferior grains was alinosi constantly obtainable 
for a rupee. With regard to wheat, the demand for export, though this 
year (1877) stimulated to an unusual’degrec by exceptional causes, has estab- 
lished itself on such a footing th.at it may be considered peimaucnt, and will 
probably prevent the price from falling* below a constant rale* which will 
enable tho cultivator to ooutiniic to jiay the rents now' pa'd and make a fair 
profit on his labour. 

This undoubted rise in prices has, however, had little hr n« effect on 
rente, nor have w'e based any assumption as to an actual or potential advance in 
rates on such rise. Neither Mr. Cuek nor Mr. Evans in any way referred to 
a rise in prices, and in the rei>orts submitted by Mr. Wright he repudiated any 
endeavour to formulate such variable data as a basis ior any assumption as to 
the actual standard of ‘re'ni-rat<.6. In bis Sliiuriijpur report he pointed out 
the manner he considered a rise in prices might atfi'ct rents as follows “ The 
effect of the rise in prices ordinarily tells in .some such sequence as' this ; first, 
the good prices of one year induce oom})ot{tion for soor land to let ; this ' 
fetches high rents, and has the effect of raising to some degree the rents of all 
land held by tenants-aO'will. When once the general standard is raiseA^hy OEMMf 
so little, the landlord is enrouraged to go into court agaiait ilM ‘tsaAi^IUl 
right of occupancy, and by arbitration, as aften as not, gets a jkt 

the way of an euliancemeut, given prol»tbly by'^the aebittatofsi Just so much as 

< j^tobsMjrSOsomforariqHlb'’ ' •* ' ‘ r> 
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to make <Mio party satisfied without injuring the other. . Thus a^ a long inter- 
val the riscjn prioos afieots tho rent-rate of the whole tenantry* ; in the meantime 
j>rioes may have fallen, and the temphrary ^ijjL even hllve bwn lost to the land- 
lord.” The sdmc principles, he argues, hold* good for the future, and it wbuld 
be dangerous anticipate or endeavour to calculate any foture),efihbt on rents 
from a rise in prices, or to do anything more than accept rent-rates as they are 
found to exist, when the causes of variation have reached them in the gradual 
and not-te-be-formulatod mode that prevails. 

The rates of^terest^ciurcnt in CaAvnpore .city are as follows^-- (a} on 
Interest pledges three pioe per rupee p©r miensem or 18'75 

per cent per annum ; (l>) in large traSsactieJns where move- 
able property is pledged six to eight per cent. ; (e) when immoveable property 
is filedged, 12 per cent; (d) when agricultural advances are made' du per- 
sonal socuritj ,•21' per cent. ; (v) in some cases when a cfop is pledged, 12 per 
cent., or one-(|narter ot the crop produce ; (/) not less than five per cent.’is 
hold to bo a t.i!r return lor money invested in landed property. Loans in 
the district are chiefly granted by potty Aoney-lendois, and the following are 
tho u»unl forms such transactions take : — 

ii’tied?, when the ryot thkes grain in Rhrttik, ho returns five-fonrths in Jeth 
(May — iJune) in gram or money value — ^Ihat is, the amount of grain doe is 
converted into its money value in Kdrltik when it is dear, and in Jotb, when 
grain is cheap, tho money duo, ouhaiiced one-fourth, is reconverted into grain : 
thus, if wrhe^ sells at 1(> sers the rupee in Kurttik, but at 24 sers in Joth, the 
lendc’* gets 3W sers fpr his 16, or 87 pei cent profit. 

Uyhdi is a form of loan in which if ten rupot's be lent it is repaid in 
twelve monthly instalments of one rupee each, and is then known as ehhoti 
vffJuU ; but if the loan amount to sixteen rupees, to be repaid in twenty monthly 
instalments of ono rupee each, tho transaction is known ^s lamli ughdi. If a 
man does not pay his instalment he is charged two’pico in the rupee on his 
arrears, or ha will serve his hanker, being credited with the usual rate of 
wage against his debt. If a debtor pays oil* before the term fixed he gets no 
allowanoe, tho creditor naturally liking long credit. The usual rate of interest > 
is two rupees per cent, per month, and the amount paid is first credited to 
0l|^ intores*t. * * • 

: ^ iffrtjlMUt'iWir under the head of pawnhrokin^ are effected on the deporit* 

m. J,, -F of an |rtiele in pledge, in this country generally jeweh 
**F**”™**' • ,«r laetail vessels* Tbebr^rlosts and values themelMlJ*' 
meta4 or that It wllieh a large proportion of alloy (su6ra) U mixed, 
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is called Hhota ; good metal is called kliartt, ^Tiid broker will give the pawner 
75 per cent, of the value for silver and 80 per com. of the value fsr gold, the 
former metal being more likely ^ be inferior. InCorest is the subject of speeiul 
contract, as also the complete transfer of the property to the pawnee by lapse 
of time. !Pko 'former ranges from a half to one rupee per c(mt. per mensem. 
The latter condition often never exists^ property lying unclaimed for fifty years : 
the pawnee never troubles tho pawnor as long as bis intorest on the advance 
made is covered by Iho v.alue of tbo article pledged. • 

Cawnpore, alway') a Large commercial centre, bas ^joce the completion 
. of railway comrauni/'aiiou grown at tho expense of more 
"“H®* iiji^latod towms into an entrepot of the greatest iinportanco, 
to which aro brought the cotton, oil seeds, and grain from 
the oenntry south of the Jumna.' Numerous niorchants of every nationality 
m^ke Cawnpore theif place of busino'^s, wbilbt Tiiany native traders have risen 
to high prosperity both from their own dealings in these staples and their 
connection with tho European merchants. 

Tho following stiitcmtul contrasts the exports from January io August 
in tho years 187G and 1877, obiainod from tlio railway authorities, and shows 
a net decrease in 1877 of 8,42,793 mannd.s : — 


fHiUemcnl at poods desiwhlieil fropt Cfiv'vprrr. 



Sfaplee. 

1876. 

« 

t 

1877. 

iNCcCtASE IK 

1877. 

DlfCKBASB IK 
1877. 



}Veiyff( 

Wi vfhty 

WeigM, 



Maundn. 

Mnutids. 

Manndu. 

Mauods. 

Cotton 

Ghi 

Gur 

Grain 

Piece-goods 

Oil 

Salt 

JSalipctre 

Stedfl 

Sugar 

Opium 

Jlides 

• 

tat « 

a«t 

... ^ 1 
••• ■ * 

... .*• 

1 

1 

tea osa 

1 

»44 ••• 

69, TIP 
Is5,»68 
l,7<4,»bO 
15,60,6 7 
S2.972 
1,856 1 

20,026 { 
HS,U( 8 
ll,76J)6 
7l,76i 
12,618 
40,629 

50.948 

16 862 
44.4.56 
24,88,620 
^4,681 
6,891 1 

12 828 i 

80,250 

14,60,241 

60,087 

14,877 

28,663 

3J94 

!>,87’m3 

6,036 

*•4 

S,8si&B«l 

see 

2.859 

8,771 

1,387221 

8*291 

ttt 

7,m 

8,638 

wee 

81,664 








Total 

4 

32,41430 

49,7S,S7» 

lg,3S,fM ' 



a Mr. Daniell, Collector, however rousidera the tre^e to b<f dccUoina, for the^daaoa that the 
esteaeloBot the tallVAy mtem hw developed other centres end eiaaeASM)d« to h» tarried 
direct to ports instead of teuiging them to Cawnpore tor carriage. > fla t| right, aad as 

Miceapiiihss deelmedisitnfortaaee, soalso may Cawupom ' * A 
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The immon$e1herea9o in £be es|>oH of food-grains,, aw? nol^hly 4n that of 
wheat, oannq|i fail to be notiood. !Aiis trade, though not two yeqrs old, is rapidly 
iijcreasing, and is likely to* beta most lmportau||. ono, i^d to^ establish ‘a price 
lor wheat which will always ensure its being a remonerative crop to the coflti- 
vator. The imj)*^ of. piece-goods on the othe{ band has fallen of£Mti! the same 
])orlod, owiugpartly to large stocks, heavy imports of yarfa from Bombay, and the 
competition of the local manufactories — the Slgin and the Muir Mills, The former, 
originally started by a compafly, was purchased by Mr. Hugh Maxwell. It 
employs four Eurogg^ overseers, four native clerks, and* from 250 to 300 
workmen — boys and wmmeh. The ^uir MillsT more recently established, 
employ seven Europeans and 350 workmen. Both doi* a large business in 
spinning and weaving, producittg yarns 2()s to 40s, American drills, dhotis, 
T-deths, and sheetings. The army and police are large customers, and 'datives 
bny large quantities of the yam for private looms. TUh Elgin Mill! havq a 
horizontal action steam-etigiiic, and the Muir Mills have a pair of condensing 
cngiiiOR, nominal Lorso-power 50, with tv.o Galloway boilers. 

The facilities for the leather trade "have led to the establishment of a* 
Government tannery and leather manufactory in the old fort, which supplies 
leather accoulremeuls for the army and gfves einploynient to eight European 
8n[)eriutendent8, about n. dozen native clerks, and upwards of 800 native work- 
men; three small eiiginc^ assist largdly m tho work. The manufacture of 
saddleiy, harness, boots and other leather goods is a prominent industry in 
Ca^vnpore, and brders are received irom the most distiint quarters. The 
Government ^flotrt -mills grind corn for commis&ariat purposes, aided by a 
beam fixed engine working to 50 horse-power. There are eleven cotton 
screws at work in Cawnpoiv, 

The follo\^jng ^figures givo some indication oi tlie trade of Cawu- 
pore:— ^ 

Statemeni shelving the principal ejsports and impoi^ts of Cawnpore from September, 

1871, to March, 1872. 
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14 1 CAWfPORB. 

The* following figures concerning the trade of Cawnpore are taken from 
a note “ on existing Trade Statistics ” written by Mr. E. T. Athiusoh when 
aeoretary to the statistical confofonce. < , 

» ■ CAWNPOBt,. '' 


I,— Entering J^otn the west ut Cfunih Jadui.At 
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//, — Entt'iing ftoin </«, <«s/ at Chauki Ahnnoan. 
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Bamirpur is included lo Buncltlkhnnd. 


lll—Ahstraei statentmtoj trajfic pnmng along East Indian Ilat/wag, Caifftipote. 
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Ganges traffic . — ^Ihe Ganges-borne traffic has not been rogistoiipd for 
any length of time, and with any attempt at completene|s only at Gawnpore. 
Retums exist from 186S-CG to 1871-72. Those were taken at the pontoon 
bridge across the Ganges opposite Gawnpore, which was an admirable station, 
as the bridge was opened for only two hours a day to admit of boats passing 
op and down, and so these returns may bo accepted as fairly giving the entire 
traffic of the upper Ganges Owing to the changes in the mode of regietration 
and ciassificatio^ of the goods upwards and downwards, it is not easy to give 
any oomparison of the traffic year by year. The abstract given in statement A, 
sppondix I, shows the traffic arranged under 24 heads. It will bo seen that 
the bulk of the river-borno goods consists of grain, cotton, oil and indigo seeds, 
tho staple products of these provinces. 

Tho returns arc from — 

October 1st, 1865 to September JOth, ]86Bs 

Oetdber l3t, 1866 to SOtli, 1867. 

May iBi, 186S to March 3lBt» 1869. 

April 1st, 1669 to March SUt, 1870. 

April lit, 1^70 to March 3ist, 1671. 

April 1st, 1871 tor a few months not stated. 

Statement B, appendix I, gives the destination of the down-country 
river titffic passing by Gawnpore, divided broadly into traffic with the towns in 
the North-Western Frovinoes as far as Benares, including Fatehpnr, Kora, 
Allahabad, Mirz&pnr, GhunAr, ttadT Benares. Then comes GhAzipnr, and 
theiuDInApur, Patna, and Calcutta. Tho otbor .marts of Lower Bengal are 
given imdw one head, as the exports to them aro insignificant. The dourn- 
country trade eox^iste of gr^n, cotton, oilsee^ll, indigo seod, saltpetre, hides, 
and (for j[}h6ai£|ir), o|ypi,, The fiharactor of the local trade, mcluded waisv 
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llio head o{^ iDweeUaneoub, \iith tho lower distriot^ of iheso l^foviacos as far as 
Bouarob^ will bo bqcn from (lie foUowing table 
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Tho difFemicos iu tho downward trade in cloth utid metals in ISfill-OT, 
compared with sabsf'qnent years, would point to boaio error iu the returns. 
Beyond this they fairly rejirosent the current local trade between marts in 


iu largo^quantities. For tho 
first bix months of 1872 
the down trade from places 
in those provinces passin^r 
Sfihibganj on the Ganges 
wav tts ut.ted in tho margin. 
Of these only 854 maunds of cotton, 135 of sugar, 2,050 of shoU-lac ami dyes, 
and 8,885 maunds of miscpllancous vogcfablo produce come from Cawnpore. 

The great hulk of the cotton came froift Mirzapnr (25,189 maonds), and 
the sugar and oil-seeds by the Ghagra, from tho districts of tiie Boaaros division : 
sugar especially from Barhaj, at tho confluonco of* tho Rapti and Gh&grn in 
GoKikhpuE (30,863), Bithoro in AzamgarU (7,780), and Ballia in Ghazipur 
(23,081); vil-scods also Irow Barlufl (21,481.1 The stapfesof tho upward 
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local trade arc principally ^iii, npicce, tobucce, bgtel-Hnuts/'OOOoantite, 

&c. ■ * 




The real upward exto^al trade is be|.tfiir seeu from* the returna of ther 
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traffic passing^' Sdhiblfaoj 
during the first six mouths 
of 1872. These are given in 
the margin. Bice is the staple 
import, othor grains being 
luoroly nominal/ except to 
Gbazipur. ^ The districts of 
* Benares, Ghdzipnr, an‘d those 
along the Ghdgra netted for 
suga%and indigo enltivation 


are partially fed from tlio rice-lands of Lower Bengal, and are thus onable'd to 
grow othor than food grainlt. In*fae*, they import in half a year 8]^ lakhs of 


maunds of rioo alone from below Sdhibgaiij, witbok.t counting tbc.intormodiate 
stations. * 


Favourable poalHon. 


Tlie following noto*l)y Mr. Fuller,* C.S., carries down the trado-^tatistics 
^to the present fiay ; — 

From bciug a cantonment bazar Oaurnpore has become perhaps the most important 
centre of trade in the North-Western Troi inces. TJie roads leading to 
if from nil siilea are lined wifh what often appear to be unending strings 
of carts, aifd its \}iarkct-place, Collectorganj, exhibits a scene of bustle and coniniercial netirity 
not often seen in Indian cities It owes this prosperity in some part to the fortunate policy 
which Rnbfltltntcd a license tax f^r the octroi, from wliich the income of most other towns is 
d«‘rirod, though of couisc the jiccnliai advantages of ppsition which it enjoys must always 
have made it n trndfng centre of considerable iraporUnoo. 1( is situated on the main 
lines of communication for the streams of trade running up and down country: the fiasfe« 
Indian Railway^ the Grand Trunk Road, the river Ganges^ and the Ganges canal» alt pascf 
through it. On one side it is eonneoted with the trans- Jumna durtricts of Bundclkhand by two 
metalled roads (vtd llauiirpur and Kalpi), and on the other side with the province of Oudh by 
tbeOudhand Robilkhand Railway to Liieknow and roals whii^h run to Lucknow and Kae 
Bareli, It thus ipt^rcepts mucli of the trade between Upper fndia and the parts of Bombay 
and tfhlcuttat oc^d acts os a coiiuceting eeiitro between tUiH> stroani of trade and Oudh on oua 
side and Bundclkhand on the otlier. 


During the year 1876-77 trade 6ras registered under the D^^artmont of AgriLoUuro and 

’ nta ‘ tl of 1876 77 roads mentioned above, as well as on the rivor 

w ofl 0 . ^ Ganges and the Ganges canal. Iiho statistics thus uollcctcd are giv^ 

below together with figures Ihowinn the trade on tb(^ East Indian Railway during 0ie sgino 
yea# 187li-77, and on the Oudh and Rohilkliaud Railway daring the succeeding one <U774$)u ‘ ,s 
No Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway atatUtics are available for 1^76-77^ and tn 
reiurna bonslderablo allowanoe must be made tor ditCotences in the oonditioo of trado, 
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CAWKrOBS. 

sabjained t^ibloa t^ie omount’of tnule io the more im{ft)rtant articlei of eotnmeice isahown aepar* 
■teJ7, M Wtill as tlie iveigbt and value given in the ^aggregate, a ^ 

In Ve4ia« A ” are incluaed all articles the vtdvLe of which is ordinarily inoportlonal to 
: in ** class R** those which are r&l|;onedby number an^ not by weight : at^ in ** class €•* 
those the value of which has ordinarily no relation to their weight. 

I. ^ / 

1 SVoife between the city of Cawnpore and up-country districts, exclusive qf that carried ty 
' the JEast Indian Hallway^ , 
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Trade 

% 


Ml 

11. 

n cii^ oj Campore and down^cowvtry dutrictsheX 18y6*?7, exclimw of ifyit 
^ . carriek hy the East Indian^ Railway. * , * 


nH^^osyaT 


Exports. ^ 
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By Grand Trunk 
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Road 
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Name of article. 
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Weight. 
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Weight 
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Hds. 
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70 
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dialOL (other than 
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Salt 

43,021 

86.194 

2,37,705 
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6.04,777 
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liidtgo seed 

33,676 
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2.750 
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MiBcellanouus articles. 
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14,97,844 
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Total weight and 





value of class A 
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1 2A25 

28(669 

value of class A ... 
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value of cUms B 
Total value of class 
0 

49028 
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HI. 


Trade between tin (iPf of Cunnpom ami BundJhhand in 1876-77. 
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379,798 

200 9 to 
100,884 

75,583 

6, 01,754 

2,71,041 

14,580 

2,82,082 

4,51,561 

16,783 

8,7^,178 

25,406 

9,84,h47 

Piorc -goods, Euro 

Sugar — 

UeiiDed 

Unrefined ... 

Tobacco 

Mitioellanooiis arti- 

el« 

• 

t 

1,942 

33,904 

6,S0% 

1,094 

4,t08 

84,358 

a 

2,97,499 
1,75,1 64 

70,695 

72,728 

10,030 

1,43,586 

8,706 

29.426 

28,207 

88,725 

16,148 

77,128 

7,83,669 

1»66,401 

2,80^787 

2,48,660 

1,36,449 

6,35,627 

Total weight and 
value ox class A 

920,472 

27,42,247 

1,046.446 

37,83,124 

Total weight and va- 
lue of dass A 

105,458 

t 

CD 

227,336 

si,«i.4n 

Total numbM and ' 
value of class B. 

83,183 

• 

91,616 

9*,17i 

lAg.920 

Total number and 
‘ value of daga B ... 

1 ‘ e - 

Total value of dasa 
* 0 

% 

18,475 

8,805 

8S.a58 

«>an 

Total taldo 
day C. 

of 

it*. 

A. * 

99,525 


49,746 


20An 

■ 

»«an 
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CAlffTPOBK. 

IV. 


f " 


Trttde Mwem the 6ii^of Catonporc and Oudh in 1876-77 (pef road traffic) oM in 1877-7B 
* I (per Railway traffic.y 


«l 

Imports, 

t 

fCxposw. ' 
/ 


* 

Nainoot article. 

Bif roofi Mil 
Oanffes btulffc 

Bw OKt}}4 
ftin1 Jiohtl- 
JJtand 
ua{/. 

Name of article 

By roadwH 
GangeB 

By Oad/# 
avti ItnbiU 

tray. 


Wpight. 

Valno^” 

W< ight. 

It 

i 

umn 

1 

Value 

WVIght. 

Grain- 

Wheat’ 

UtlB. 

S79«4r)6 

Us. 

Mda. 

15,05'. 

1 

Cottcni, riw i 

1 

Mds, 

116,805 

Us 

21,61,231 

Hds, 

aw 

, Other kinds 

BSl,25ri 

7, 7"., 140 

1 1,743 |Pic( 0 £roo»l»j- ' 




Hides 

6,41.’> 

i,r.,i c» 

2K,016 





Oilseeds 

144,853 

5,2-’,JrtO 

17<M]|0 


' n,35 

10,11 >n2 

3^f 

Sugor— 




liiilfaii 

6.31 1 

M 0.727 

0,709 

1 




Iron . 

' 36,180 

1,67,917 

2),m 





Silt 

' in.o*n 

BO^Jll 

3,177 

nehxir*d 

3,250 

* 41 , i aith 1< ‘ 

1 i i 

<iJ,052 

8,';9,)4:> 

51 (.,013 

ITnrfttacd 

14n,7<)7 

1 

j 4,( 6,8Io| 




Tobacco 

2S.M7 

, l,8t.,738 111 




HutcclUncous ni tides . 

168,217 

1 6,5(I,41G| 40,4Jj 

1 lot i1 weir'll! and \ ilui of 
iljss \ 

,.7 MBS 

51,33,615 

563 006 

Total weight and value 
of ClObSA 




• 


t 


17,18,374 

1 

37,12,42/5 

282,750 

T<*1 il iitniil >T and value of 
tl l*»b 1* f 

« 1,772 


1 

i 

Total niiTDbor ancUalue 
of clai*‘‘ B 

15,914 

62,272 

1 • 





Total value of class C... 


20,(Mi8l 

1 

Total vnlno of r hus f' 

•• 

(/0,88a 

6 • 


The font tables aboTO show the trade ^vhich Cawupuio trni'.arjts-.(I,) with the marts of 
the Upper Du&b, Fanjab, and perhaps Hohilkhaiul; (11.) with the marts ol* the Feaares division 
and Iiower Bengal ; (111 ) with Bundclkhand ; (IV,) with Oulh. minus that carried by the Kast 
Indian Railway, This of course is a very impoitint item in the fir^l currents of trade, but 
unfortunately the railway trade statistics which at o available for 1 blH; 77 do not indicate tbo 
direction io which the trade ran. Traffic is only divi led into outward and InVard— that is to say# 
*• exports from” or •* imports to” the Cawiiporc Station, and no distiiiotion Is drawn between tra^e 
with up-country and down-country marts. For this separate returns are necessary before 
really satisfactory comparison 6an bo instituted between, the returns for road» river (with 
canal), and railwey ttaJOic. As a ^ule, enquiry has shown iUc direction which the trade in the 
various articles took, and this is doted in the column fur remarks. 

A column is added showing the adffitional amount of ttsdc, export and Import, wliteb ran 
direct from or to the Oudh and Railway, and was not consiguc-l to Cawnpore ttsell. 
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Trai6 ott the East Ihattway to aad^rom the Cawfiyore siatfoa in the yem >8?7 78. 


% 

• Name of ai hole. 

« 

ImiiortB to 
Cttwopcgre 
btatxon 

Sent direct 
to <>• &. 
aRy. 

— 1 J : 

Bdnarlcj. 

* ^ 

Cotton, r<vw ... ... 

Maands. 

a 

47,173 

Maunds 

SU,345 

, Prom ttp^couiilry 

X^iccC'^oods ••• 

• 

^ •• 

2I],6«3 

a 

8,070 

•A large proportion comprised *£iiropean 
piece-goodH from CaU utia« which are 
not distinguished from Indian in rail; 
way leturns . 

Ce 

... k.. 

Io!s9I 

Bi4 

From up-oonntry.* 4 

hun ... 

J07/i74 

1 

‘ 2J 938 

A large proportion wa% European iron- 
work trorn Oalcutta. 

tSa](f ... 

1 

»;7l.6D8 

154,721 

From down-country 

Supai ... • 


518 

Ditto 

lobacio M. 

12,6^0 

« 93 

. 

MibrcllancoQN articles ... 

56^,463 

184,165 

1 


• 

Total weight ol class A .. 

1,36^707 

399,664 

• 


Fj pot s (both ujtaxtrd anddinoimard) 


Name of aitiolo. 

r 

a * 

Fiom 

Cawnporc 

station. 

lUccirrd 
direct iroiu 
0 AR lly 

Remarks. 

Cotton, raw ... ... 

Maumls. 

106,117 

Maundn 

6,4o7 

Sent down -country. 

• 

Pif eo goods 

52,348 

8,390 

,, up-couutiy. 

Giain — 

Wheat 

1,42^311 

259,543 

To CaUutta.* 

Other kinds 

2,203,670 

490,580 

To Calcutta and Bombay 

Sail ••« ' 

«I6,064 

208 

Down-count! y. • 

Oilseeds 

1,520,801 

57,368 

To Calcutta. 

Sugar 

243,830 

35],ptO 

Up-country, 

Timber ••• 

22,782 

1 22,930 

Down-country. 

Miscellaneous articles 

311,721 

• 

€3,827 

• 

« 

Total weight of clap A 

6,906,673 


• 

1 • 

1 * ^ 
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CAWllpORB. 

f 

Tbo cMef articles of tmde whioji pass throagh Cawnpore are coitcfn; piece-goods foountry 
d IfittropeanJ, ^heat and other kill ds of grain, iroiv^isalti oilseedFt) iadigo seed, sugar, and 


and IfittropeanJ, ^heat and other kinds of grain, iroiv^isalti oilseeds, iadigo seed, sugar, and 

tobacco. ** » I ^ V • 

Cloth comes to Cawi)pore from two dif ections— from the np^coaatry districts of Aligarh, Agraf 
^ &c., and from Bundelkhand The total amoi^nt that in ll7d«77 waa regts- 

Cotton. ^ ^ tered as coming from the former direction by the Qran'd Trunk Bead, 

the Ganges Canal; and the Best Indian Railway was 261,401 maunds, while jfom the latter 
tior 79,124 maunds came by the Ilamirpur dad Ealpi roads. The canal is the farourite means 
of oonreyanoe for raw cotton, since from its bulk its carriage by rail it very expensive. J'rom 
Cawnpore^ cotton is sent either to the port of Calcutdl or into the province of Oudh, 
whence it reaches the Sub-llimalayan districts, the climate of which is^t<p> damp for its produc* 
tinn. All cotton sent to the port ofAHalcutla leaves by the Basi Indian Hail way, which in 1 876-77 
took 105,117 maunhs ; that sent into Oudh trafels almost entirely by road. A great deal of 
this Iptter is consigned to Fyzabad, Tanda, and Shahganj, whence it is distributed (in exchange 
for sugar) to the Goods, fiasli, and Gorakhpur districts. 

Piece-goods (European) come direct from Calcutta by the Bast Indian Hallway. * In 
, . ttjp railway returns, European piece-goods arc not distinguished from 

pieoe-goodB (Buropean). Indian manufacture, but it may be «iafely said that a large por- 

tion of the 21 1,693 maunds of piece-goods which afrived by the East Iidian Railway was 
European. From Cawnpore they are distributed to Oudh and Bundelkhand. 

Country cloth is sent to Cawnpore fr^m up-country towns (Karukhabad, Ac.) and from 
Bundelkhand ; several special manufactures of the latter place are 
Country cloth. kuown and much sought after, suyh as the khdrua of Mau K&nipur, 

The greater part is sent on to Oudh, 

Wheat is colleoted for consignment to Calcutta, and for the growing Importance 

of the wheat export trado to Europe, Cawnpore may look for a fresh 

source of prosperity. Altogether over 14 lakhs of maunds were sent on to 

Calcutta, six lakhs of which were received from Oudh and four laklis by the Gangei canaL 

Grain other than wheat alw.)ys forms perhaps the largest item in the trade^f Oawnporu^ 

but during 1876-77 its export from these Province^ wUsorreatly stimn- 
Othor kinds of grain. , , j . « u - x. , ...» 

lated by the famines in Madras ard Bombay, and m this export trade 

Cawnpore probably took a larger share than any other town. It despatched over 22 lakhs 

of maunds by the East Indian Railway, which were collected fromtOudh (6} lakhs maunds), 

from Bundelkhand (7 lakhs), and from up-country districK 

Both European and native iron arc collected at Oawupore for distribution : the former 

comes nip from Calcutta by the East Kidian Railway, while most of the 

latter comes from the hill states (Chatarpur, Ac.) beyond the Banda and 

HamCrpnr districts. Oudh takes the largest share, and the Ganges Canal the next, f jr up- 

d^ountiy marts. * V 

Salt comes either from Calcutta by rail, in which case it is chicflyS^Pglish, or from the 

salt-pans of Hajputana and the PanjAb mines. Th^aitway statistics 

do not give any clue as to ^hc proportions of Calcutta and upHxmtttry 

salt which arrived, but fcbm the East Indian Railway trade report for the half-year endiug 


Country cloth. 


Other kinds of grain. 


30th, June, 1877, it appears that hi^t little Calcutta salt goes higher than Benares, audi that 
therefore nearly all tbo 671^698 maunds which the railway bronght.to Cawnpore must havo 
been from either the PanjAb or He jpnfaaa. I24t492 mauuds came by the Ganges canal ; this 
was of eourso all produced in either the PaoJAh or BsjputAna* The salt is distributed 'o Oddb 
and Bundelkhand. 
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Fairsi. 


CAwJtjpnK 

Oilseeds ere colTeq^ed and despaichod Calcutta forLkport. I^fke ilie trade lattboati that 
iii%l8eed8 is ftrfatly inercaaing. Dilsceds arc oUUecfed Irom all sides 
* and fciyna an important itHm in ini^rts o£ edch road tlmt runs io 

«Cawikpore> as well as oi the river Qjoiigcs an<f tbe Oanf^ej-canaU * • * ^ 

ludjgo seed is sent iy river down to Lower BdUgal, where seed from these PrpvlScea 
Indiffo bso(L has been found to do far better Shan that produced 0 Q*t^e s^ot, 

Suifar comes tdCawnpore fiom two dlreetions-^from the districts of the’^Bcnarcs divisionf 
with the adjacent ones in tHc Lower Frovinoes. and from Oudb. tnelud* 

Siiffar* 

ing imporU by the East ludiso Itmlway, the amonnt, refined and nnre* 
fined, conelgncil from the foinierpIa8e« woe 84,022 uiaiindt, while that which came by road from 
Ondh in 1876*77 jj^ie^iat imported by tho Oudh and itohilkband Bail way in 1 877*78 amoniftB 
to 186,948 mnnude Tb^ grenten part ol thie ii sent on by the Kagt Indian Itidlway to Sohli 
and other Panj&h n,art<t The remainder gefta to BundelUhand, being *with salt tho mam 
commodity which la exclianged for the 'cotton, grain, and iron of the trans Jumna territOQ'. 
Tobacco, like eiigor, coinei fiom down-country districts oi these Provinces and from Oudh. 

• The East Indian Bailway brought 18,630 mauude from former 

locality, while 28,667 maunds came by road fgim the Jatter. Jt Is sent 
either up-country or aerni,b to Bunlclkhiud ” *. 

Tho principal fairs liclcL in tlu? district of Cawnpore are those of Bithiir 
aiitl Makaiipur. The furuior is held on Ihe kh&dir below the 
4)wn of Bithiir at Kartik parnamashi (full mobn), coinci- 
dcntly with the Balosar atuj Sonpur fairs. ^Tho place is one of especial sanctity 
as the frequent resort of Brahma, who made hero a or sacrificial offering, 
and in the ghat called “ Brahma wart h”,plan ted a peg of iron, which the bathers 
crowd to worship with offerings of money and flowers. The atleudanco is large, 
and tho fair lasts from a week to ton days, during which considerable sales of 
ohiths, prioaipally of English manufieture, toys, pedlary, and sweetmeats, are 
effected * At Makanpur (bomotimes called Fahiiry i, pargunali Bilhaur) two fairs 
are hold at tho shrine of Mad.ir Shdh — one at Basant or the commencement of 
the forty days of tho Holi. the other in tho month of Jamddi-ul-awal. Each fait 
lasts about fifteen days, but the former is of greater imporUiice, as largo numbers 
of horses, cattle, and cameKaro then brought for sa|,o and attract purchasers 
from all parts of India. Ooods, too, of every description are sold, and the 
offerings at .the sLriue, which are conbidcrable, are ajipropiiated by a large 
number of needWfar^J^®^***®™*' 

Nearly largo village has its bi-weekly market , to which the residents 
, within a ciroumforonco of live to ton miles bring their pro- 
Market** dneo, and to which pedlars and (to fhe largo ones) cloth- 

merdiauts resort. The most important markets arc those of Gajner, PokhirtleQ, 
Satmara, and Baripdf. To that o£ Gtynor, in tho montK of doth, large numbers 
of cattle are brought, especially of tho finer brieds. The charge foe ' 

* Se« Gazetteer, Bithfir. * See Gazetteer, Makanpur. • < 

20 
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ground tottas, a l^go item oi^ profit to tho zamindir. ij^dldirdcn is tlie oontro 
of the trade from K&l]y. I has always had a largo hanking hufeiness, and 
ifl’now Irapidly rising fn impor^nce as a trading centre at the expense of tbo 
once prosperons town of Amrodh'a. Baripdl also is a mndi fr^uenied cotton 
market, and forms a point of exchange between the cottons of^undelkhand and 
the produce of the Dn&b or cloths and other goods from England. SaCmara 
is noted for its weekly cattle market for locul^ breeds, tho proprietor of the 
village charging a brokerage fee amounting in tho year to about 11s. 250. 
In Husacnagar the dyo-rool, dl and the cloth dyed w'ltfi (Jirhanta\ arc 
bought and sold iii considorablo quadbitics. The Chanbepur market is well 
known for its traffic in indigo and tobacco, and its prices rule the quotations in 
the country aronnd. No town is specially famous for any manufacture. In 
Narwai^a ool(my of dyers and printers turn out tho common prints worn by 
scomen as shawls or made up into ({uiited oounlerpanos (razai‘'). The blankets 
manufactured at Bhal (parganaU Bhognipur) by the resident Alu’rs and Clarariyas 
arc famous in the neighbourhood. , 

T5ie following account of tho weights and measures obtaining in tlio 
Weights and mca- district are taken from Messrs. Montgomery and Clar- 
mont DanicU’s reports. 

Formerly three kinds of panscn& or weights of five sera wore used in the 
bazar, vis , — 

(1) The gfula panscri of 41)0 diagonally milled Farakhjgibad^i'apoos (each 

weighing 173 gimn® Troy). 

(2) The ehhofa panstrl of 480 ditto. 

fS) The hidlui jMmueri of 505 ditto' 

These have nearly all given way to the “ numhiri panterU’ of 400 Gov- 
ernment rupees (each 180 grains), but are still occasionally used by tho more 
conservative baniyas. Grain of all kinds was weighed by the eUiota and 
jxuMerisy excepting rice, winch used to bo weighed !/, -tlin Indllsi when sold 
wholesale, and by the chhota and yo/ar when sold in retailiN^’ho various pre- 
parations of sugar w’cre sold by tho samo weight. Kirina -Or spices were 
nsually sold by tho UHm, except a few 'articles in which the chhoia was used. 
Pewter, spelter, and copper ;were weighed by the bidlui: dried fruits, iron and 
copper and brass ve.«'sob by the chftota: gbi, oil, cqHon, rope, twine and string, 
when wholosalcy by the hidlitf} and when solS, rotail by tho ehftoto* The throe 
*" denominations now most commonly used are the ff^la of 412| tolas, by which 
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large wholesale deUings in graijp. *aro calctdiKod : thd regular GoTemineiil 
weight of 400 tolas and jho pakka ^nmi of <|85 tdas, by nrhioh ghi| sugar, 
Motion, and sj)ioes are weighed. The unit of,1iqmd eapaoity is a vessel 
ffhaniif holding 20 tolas or 0’4 pint. The following table,, prepand by 
MSf. Danioll, oonipardB the local and other weights ; — ^ . * 



1 


Sfiuim 





CavmtiorQ cUfttnond w<‘ight 

Cawnixirc 
gold • 
weight 

1 lOtd 
TtcUlit 11) 
grains 

Qovernmont 

Vt(.l|»llU 

Squivalont 
weight in 
Avoiidupoib 

Giammo 

Kilo- 

giammflk 




iroy. 




• 





• 


• 





140f45 


• # 




ao I ah 


2 81 >«> 






21 ratihsrl tank 


<17$ 


Drachma 


. .000038 

4r707 do 


1 bailor giant 

5202 


1)100 =i 

*0337 . 

••• 

i do. 1 

20bU 


0761 

1348 

4100184 

I 

r iti. 



m 

* • 


Jl6 3bL do. 

6 919 • diamontl 

ifth-A-* 

IG (>17 




•OOTjpT 

• 


taU^. 

1 uii'tha 

1 


1 

1 1 f r>; 




45 

i tola 

J do. 

2*815 

41029 




: *i» - 

8 2914 

6 HU 

•4)038 

1 280 

2 tiuk 10 tails 

Ifiti 50 ntisril IhO 1 

] do 

6 6828 = 

1X‘G()3 

1 .0118 


1 

' lUJKt 

12 niaeliu^ or 

190 708 1 

f 

i 





M> tails- 1 1 







• 

tol s 

ood 


2*0/ "* 

SB 319s 

,.038 



f 


^hhaluK* 




t01 dt imont) tu 


3,Cf») - 

4 rhhaitlks- 1 

8 ^0/ 

23'' 276-=. 

-233 


glHUIB 



Vdini t 





llOi ) 


1 

1 1,H<» t 

i 1 aiiwls=:l 

Sll 

3 Ml 01 2 0>7 

1 m== 

933 




1 < 200 ~ 

5 Si 1 1 Jttui 

jo" Ih 01 ID 2^5 

4,b05 C2>=s? 

4-065 


r ! 


1 

11 



4 



1 57 ti(Kt =. 

))i]nb( 1 

> lb or 82,285 

37.J21-30 - 

37 334 


« • 1 
* 


1 

lu Hind 

# 




The kaUH gas or yard is used by Iho tailors of the district, subdivided 
us follows: — 2 jmH)V barloycoiii-> niahe 1 angaf , 3 aiignls raakol^'m//; 
8 giralia make 1 hath, and 2 hdihs or cubits make the kafdi yard of 33 


inches. The British yard oi' 30 inches is, howovor, gradually suporsoding 
all others. For land inoasurcnicni, 20 amvdnsts make 1 mnwamti ; 20 mom- 
Wibuls mako ono kaehwdiM , 20 kachtodnsfs maka ono Jbii>trdHsi , 20 lihwansis 
* make one Usteoj^ad 20 Visims muLo one hi'g/ta. The pukka or standard biglha 
contains 2,45^ square yards or 0’f)002 acres, and from 2 to 3 kachcha bighas 
make ono pa&ka bigha. ^ . 

There is but one munlcipalitj in the district, that of tJawuporo city itself. 


MnnioipaUtios. 


In ten minor towns a small police force and oohsen'ancy 
cslubttshmosi is paid fur out of the proceeds of a tax levied 
under Act XX. of 1853 on iho better class oi iKm.'.choldeis, according n 

>■ A blMsa IS a s><iiu ot luisccd. 
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rough esUmato'^f their moans. This tax is* ar^sod unAstlc sn^rintendonce 
of tho magistrate hy a j^^nehdlat elected Jjy the townspeople. Thtf tax varies^ 
{tim 12 annas to Rs. 12 per tax^payer por annmii. , 

The* following statement ts^ken from the treasury accounts 
Beronne aud ex- revepue ami e*S£pcndituro on civil admmis*ration &t thifee 
|^6iiditure« yocirs _ 

^ r— I 

■ Eeoeipta I874.:6 ' 1875-76. 1876-77 j BvpcDditnrc. ISM-JS. 187^-76. 1876-77 


Stamps* Sts ' 

I'olicc f. 

TubUc works »•( I 

Income-tax 

Local fundB m* 

Fost-oiDce 1 

Medical a p d j 
education 

*** i 

Excise M# 

T r a n 8 f c r 
receipts and 
mone^ oiders 

Municipal funds, 

Customs 


Bs ' 

1 

Us. 

, 17 , 183 |I 

9 , 37,776 2 ] 

. 55 , 6 f 2 ^ 

l, 66 , 8 *»y‘ 1 

19,463 

10 , 31 1 

80 , 14 o' 

i 

38,000 

... J 

1 , 36 , 336 | 

so* 

1 , 31,469 

66 , 17 *. 

6,7706 

1 , 09.1 

1,340 

1 , 91,690 

1 , 31,960 

S, 91 ,S 9 B 

2 , 93,806 

1 , 01,740 

I, 0 l,fl 9 

16,063 

17,470 

3 , 46,44 S 

86,284 

8 , 92,074 

2 , 81,397 

1 , 71 , 3 «» 

88 , 1 8 o| 


‘?CllfilOU j 

PosUoflit t •• I 
Medical tnd et^u- I 


SJ 73 ^ 3 , 0 W 

94,921 1 , 12,809 1 , 04,316 
l)« 5 , 4 i 5 67,776 

64 , 38 * 2 . 2 , 17,927 


i 8 , 4 CU| i 7,570 so^isa 

30,018' 60,516 27i057 

0,011 63,456 

' # 

y,*JS7 3,855 8,885 


andmitu} ouUih, 

j Municipal funds, 95,150 1 , 62,773 $ 9,889 


Tola) .. 37 , 60.668 35 , 38 , $68 37 , 60,388 


ProMiuial fund | 

i lumes* j 2,81,88'i 4,89,549 4,13,888 

Intel e h t ^nd i 46,724 56,006 60,964 

litiind. 

Opium rliargfs ... 2,65^^ 8,080 8,700 

TiUlmnachuieSCs, 8^148 8,159 9,838 

MaUkann SL946 3»»746 dp, 916 

MiwUaneous^ 8>34,896 59f795 58,668 

' — — 

Total 24,33,065 26, 07, 965 94WW 


cAvry^oBS. 


1«7 


Tho actual i&scBcmenl of ^e* inooine4a:!J of the distiact nmiler the Act 


Income-tax. 


of 1870 at ^ies in tlie|ru|)eb,^Oaloulatad upon profits 
exceeding Rs. 500, amounted to Be. 7,67,657 during 
1870-71. Tl^ere were 1,432 inoomea of between Rs. 500 and 750 pnr nunum ; 
5l5 between !?(». 750 and 1,000 ; 380 between Rsc^ 1,000 atwf 1,500 ; 156 
between Rs. 1,6(K) anj 2,000; 605 between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000; and 6l 
between Rs. 10,000 and l,y0,000. The total number of persons assessed^ 
was 3,143. The tax was abolished in 1872. In 1877-78 the licenso-tax yielded 
Rs. 63,5)02 gross^)r Rs. 61,029 net. %.* 

TJuder tho native rule tho revenue derived from excise jvas included in 
the laud revenue demand, but under tho British rule It has 
• ’ alwa^'S been collected uuder a separate system. The chief 

sources of revnuo nt\dor this. Load are license fees foi^vcnd of spiilts, duty 
ou tho manufacture of spirits, on the sale of opium and its componnds, on 
the sale of the various pro*parationb of homp, and on the sale of tdn or 
the fermented juice of tho j)aIm-troc f Bornssut fahelliformu). . The main 
part of the reveutfo still arises from the duties levied on the vend and 
manufacture of spirits mildc after the ftativo method. These are collected ‘ 
by a still-head duty on tho spirits manufactured and by a license fee from 
the sellers, or by farming out the right to collect those duties in a parganah 
or other fiscal subdivision, lu those parts of those provinces whore the 
distillery ^stom is in force, the spirits are maiiufactured nithin a wullod cnclo- 
siur« crectoA and kept in repair by Govornmont at every suddor station and at 
every tahsili where there is a sufliciont consumption of liquor. Any person may 
erect a still within this enclosure and distil spirits* of any strength. If ho is a 
licensed vendor, ho may either remove tho liquor to his licousod shop or sell it 
to any licensed retail vendor ; and if ho is^not a licensed vender, ho may soli it 
to any licensed vendor witliin tho cirolo of such distillery. The distHlers pay a 
license fee of one rupee a year, and a duty of orib ruiico per gallon is charged 
on all liquor leaving a dL.iIlcry. The vendor pays a license fee for which a 
minimum of Bs. 12 has been fixed. In some parts of these provinces, owing 
either to thoir|t>ordoring on native territory, as in the Jhfmsi division, or to the 
ebaraeter of the country, os in th<f Kumaun division, tlie disiilloiy system has 
never been introduced. Whore the distillery system is not in force, the duties 
leviable within a certain tf act on the retail sale of spirit manufactured after the 
native method is usually lot in farm, or, in defa^t of suitable oSers for any fiitnOf 
by separate license, 
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72.980 

21.993 

2.883 

8,004 
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69.491 

2&.113 
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1*832 

94,408 

1 844-46 
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93,104 

• 

21.991 

• 

642 

2,016 

l,ir,75S 


The folIov^iug tablo shows tho colltMstions and charges for several years 
since the mutiny. The letter D.’* shows the figures for the district, and tho 
letter 0” those for cantonments 



1862-63 

1861-65 

1866-67 

1868-69 

1870-71 

1872-73 

1874-75 

3876-76 


...| 3A*40l 30,178 
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7h/i7l. . vw-.- 

13,»i3l 25,366 3,184 7»8l 19,746 


2,951 1,857 


3,323 2,111 



183 1,974 

182 17,878 



Btinps. 


Stamp duties are ttow collected under the fl/meral’Stamp Act (XVlIl. 
^ of 1869) under the Court Foes Act (VI. of 1870). 

Tho following statomeni gives the ooUootions on aocoiviit 
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pf stamps soid, [fenalties on doeuments inadi quatoljr stapipod and on deeds 
exacnted ip plain paper for the yoarsl802-08 i o 1840-47 



The mortuaiy stati&ijcb for tho years 1867 and 1868 are too manifestly 

Uedical history imperfecl for publication, and aro therefore omitted. 

, ‘ From tho figures gh on below ^for tho years 1869 to 

1876 it will be seen that tho principal diseases are feter, small-pox, and cholera, 


and that fever is endemic here as in the remainder ol these provinces, althon^ 
Oawnpore imdoniporison with other districts possesses little swamp or low-lying 
land. 8mu-poz is a regular annnal visitant, tho severity of its typo depends 
ing for tho most part on the hoat of the soasod. Dr. Oondon writes As 
the thormometer risra, BO*does theproportion»of deaths from small-pok; btit 
of coarse the disease is aggravated by local cironmstanocs, dirfy 
want of proper cleanliness in tho villago or locality,” Oawnpore is 
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for the high ^gtimation in v/ lich vaocinAtion is held bji ihe mass of tiio 
pec^e. 3>uruig the year 1877-78 thow weto 33,559 operations^ of Which 
26,012 wore snooessful, 4,180^ were nnsaccessfah and the results of 3,367, 
operations were unknown. Cholera visits the district almost ov&rf year, bat no 
connection has been traced between the varions ontbreaks and any gatherii^g 
or &irB. Cholera has not here followed any lino of country : one day it appears 
with great virulence in a village, and the nevt day breaks out with equal force 
" uki the other end of the district It doe'^ not UiSor in character from’ the 
ordinary type of Asiatic cholor/i, and usually appears in Ajtiritand May, or else 
daring the rainsi^ Should it commence earlier, isolated cases are likely to 
occur, during tke remainder of the year. Even the most accurate observers 
vnth all modem appliances at their command and with unusual faciliticB for the 
study of the subject have filled to trace the outbreaks of cholera and small-pox 
toiheir final causes *Both these diseases appear to be endemic m India, being 
in many cases carried about by travellers^ and no age, sox, or casto appears 
to be peculiarly free from their ravages. 

The foot-and-mouth disease occasionally attacks the cattle in this dis- 
trict. The symptoms arc tbe^ ordinary ones : ej'es and 
mouth watenng, severe cough, swollen throat with difll- 
cuHy of breathing, urinary secretions scanty and very rod. and fmcal dis- 
charges very large and thin. In 1870 there was a considerable outbreak 
of this disease in the Bhognipur parganali, and though iho people considered 
the disease to bo infectious, they took no provonlivo measures, ai^d the only 
curative measures applied wei o offerings at the temples. . * *' 

There is a first-class dispensary in Cawnporc city and five second-class 
dispensaries chewliere, viz — Generalganj in Cawnporc, 
Dispeasaries. Nawabganj, Derapur, Bbognipnr, and Gh&tampur. Dar- 
ing 1875 there were 612 in-door patients and 24,330 out-door patients, or 
a total of 24,912 persons treated in these dispensaries, of whom 18,504 were 
cured, 166 died, and 510 remained at tho dose of tbo year. The entire local 
receipts on account ormaiuienance daring the same year amounted to Hs, 9,026 
(Be. 5,158 from Government), and the expenditure to lls. 8,344, of which 
Bs. 4,032 were on account of cstaUlsha\,ent, Bs. 2,283 for paedHnes and diet, 
and Bs. 1,199 for oemtingoneies. Tho number of patients dnrii^ 1876 was 
, 26,703, distributed as follows over each dispensary : — City dispomrary, 10,422 ; 

' Generalganj branch, 5,t05 ; N^wdbganj, 2,3^0 ; Derapuf, 2,833 j Bhognlp^m, 
i^,316 ; and Ghdtamputj 3,117. Daring tho same yew 68 major and 1,084 
minor surgical operations wero perfonned at the Tarioni dispensaries. 


Cattle disease. 
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The follovrin^ sUtemcat gives mortoai'y reiitros for elgM^e»Ri : ^ 
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26,423 
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1878 ... 
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1878 ... 
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i 20,661 
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1,161 
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26,790 
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1870 „ 

24/i75 
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1,*C03 
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Tlie I'ullovvHjg lift gi\es Iho drugs found in the district and in use 
by ibe native practitioners of medicine. Nnmerons other 
drugs are imported from the Himalayas, Afghiinistan, 
and Bombay, but do not come under tho head indigenous drug^^ : — 


NatiTp 


Kath*knTaDja 
Bandra^i rdi 
Lil niircJia 
Advak 

BabdKka-'gond 
KaUdana 
Alai 
AjwdiQ 
]hidiDa 
Dhaniya 
nim 
Maddr 
Antaltds 
Bbnk 
SipgSidea 
Gakhm 
Bhaakbss 

S&, 

Kbira 


/ 


Scioutiflc unme. 


Cnsatpnia bonduf. 
mtfra. 

Capiicum fa^ityutium. 
Zvupber offianahs 
(lUm of A. Aiabica, 
Vhaibtit^ thL 
Linum vsttaft^sfmum. 
Phtchoiis ofwatn, 
Mentha satira 
Cor 7ffHdr ufA »u hi im, 
M*ha Iiif/ifa. 

Calttrnpis grifantra, 

Ca that 1i)( at pvit fi \titla 
JHuha Jrovdoaa, , 

Ttapa bisptnota. * 
A^teracantha longt/olta 
Amtherium mHftvatnm» 
Saeeharum offletnarwn, 
Cucuma 
4^umpnis 


Nathr name 


Amla , 

Mahiia 

Alim 

Mom 

Imli 

fjiirolia 

Kancr 

M< (hi 

iMuuura 

Kanild 

Aimr 

Hel ... 

(laldi 

Nsc^i motha 
NirmoU 
Sonamakhi 
111 • 
Iiitlaijau 
Tulai 
Janidlfifbda 


Sciculific name. 


Kmhhca offictnalta^ 
Ihissta latffoha 
Papatei simintfirnm, 
(\ru alba 

Tima 1 1 » f/ufr In dints, 
Tfno\pma eordtfaUa, 

A u turn udurum, 

Tnyom Ha jetnutr^gteteum* 
Datura atba, 

St ifia Jndtta, 

PuHira qranatwth, 

A*]ytc marmeJos. 

Cut i am Iff longa. 

( t/pent^ longus* 

Stryi hnos potatotutH, 
f^avAta elonqata 
Seaamnm In(itcum» 
WnyAiea tmeUrrm*, 
Oomvm scivciuHU 
Croton tigtium, ^ 


M' 


tiT'Tm. 
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TbeA: is lUUe early ]ii<itory of impoi^oe attaoliing to i^ie' district beyond 
what has been^recon^jd describing the immigrations 
” . ' of tho greatiproprietarjs bodies ; and the part tlmt Cawn- , 

pore *^ayed in the* general history of the Duab is told elseydiere. It is 
sufficient to npCe here that a considerable portion of what pow cohstitates tha 
district of Cawopore fell into the bands of the Bangash ISfawHh of Farukhabad 
and remained in his possession from 1738 to 1754 A. D., whon the Harhattas 
oroupied the lower Duab. They, however, gave aay again to the Facukhahad 
Hair&b in 1,762, who held Cawnpore until the close of tho yeas 1771, when be 
was again superseded by the 'Marhatta;!, and they, in return, were finally 
expelled by Sbuja-ud-daula in 1774-75. Fun the next quarter of a century 
Cawnpore formed an integral portion of the Oiidh iloiniDiuiib and remained in 
the possession of tho Naw.ih Vazir until the cesriun. 

Thb British sooh appeared in Ihc district, ffor under the treaty of Fyxa- 
bad in 1773, tho force destined foi the service of garrisoninjr Oiidh, and nfatch 
was in the first instance stationed at Bilgrani, was in 1778 transferred to 
Cawnpore, whore tho lands of twelve villages were a-signed to form the canton- 
ments. Cawnpore formed one of the seven distiiets cteaieil from the territory 
ceded' to tho British by tho Nawfib *Vazfr on the l\)th November, 1801, and 
then comprised tlio following parganalis or fiscal sul)<livi>ions® ; — 


Name of par^ana. 



Asseasmeot 


2,17,003 

8,74,403 

ttl8,l30 

85,001 

1,61,533 

04,577 

8,S<^854 


87,38,180 
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SabsequoQtly some few ad^i^ons were made 'to ilia distifet! tintiilQ 
1805, tjMka Bhadak was rlceivM from Hamiqiar, aBjji in 1817 paargana* 
> Tarwa-Thatiya and taldka^ Bhdnaairsi war© aaaeirod* from Bt&wali. ' The dia- 
triot was now found too nnwieldy for snaocssful administration, and in 18S5 
the Tirwa poition*of jiarganah Tirwa-Tlia^ya was transferred* to Et&wah,and 
in* the following year taldka Bhadok was attached to K41pi and Kora Amanli 
toFatehpnr. In 1836 tho distiict lost Kanaaj, Thatiya, andAuraiyk, and 
in 183?»taluka Bbiinasirsi ^as aune\ed to Etdw'ah.* Since then there hwp#"' 
been few exterftahshanges in tho constitution of the district, and the only events 
of importance before the* mutiny, tho sottlcmont of thb land-revenue and (ho 
great famines, have been sufficiently noticed. ^ • 

And now begins the story of that great rebellion which has made Cawn- 
^ poio familial as a household word wherever the 'English 

Rebellion of J857. "js gpoktn. Tlie tale has lieen already told by so 

many pictnresi]ne writers^ tliat^n a svprk like this gro.it minuteness of detail 
would be needless but the same caiise^in presenting an entbarraa de riohesse of 
material, renders (otuiseiu'ss somewhat difficult. 

At Ca^nporo wan^in;Ts of tho corninpj storm were received earlier than in 
April Am? a 1 of stations oi the Plorth-West. Towards the close of April, 

disbaudedtnuiinurhe isr>7, parties of , the 1 9 th Native Infantry, disbanded for 
matinous conduct at Bahramjiur in Ben<:|;td, pa«?sed through C^awnpore on their 
way to tli^ir np-conntry hoino'i. Tho rumours spK'jd by these men were of 
tljo mostjnflammsitory character: Go\ernnjent|,thi j saiJ^ had decided to subvert 
the ancieift faith^of tho connhy. For this purpose the cartridges served out 
to tlie native army and bitten by them had been smeared with the fat of sacred 
cows and the laid^f unchau ^^hilc tho 'powdered bones of tho same 

animals had bten mixed with the cominissaiiat flour. Tlie seeds of disalioc- 


tion thus sown IcII upon tortile giound, and signs waning loyalty became 
manifest amongst the n.itive tioups at Cavvnpoio. The European residents 
had, though slow to feel it, abundant cause for alarm ; for the town boro 
Evil reputatlou of cvu* reputation. During tiic lately suppressed rule of the 

the town. King of Oudh it had become a city of refuge for bad charac^ 

ters flying '.cro^ tho Gauges from tho not too exacting justice of that 


monarch* It hud also been the depot from which criminals, urged by pressing 

^ The fo&wing work<« arc rocninmcndrd to tboi^c eocEin^ra better acquaintance 
- frimehaptlr of onr Indian hihlory ^Cfittmpor 0 , by Mr. G O n’revclyao, M. P i 

War and lafr of NtaU, by Sir John K»re , Narrafive^t by Mr. 1, W. ShWift 

UanMook to tgh f O iwj nww, 

Mowbray Thomson . Stfnfip^ Bwtatv or <>am$tpaA by CatoadTvV 

Hams , MarihmanN JUfe o/ JSfaietoek ; aM Niahk Chond'a ^ 
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reasons lo quit lorrUor}^ had ombalk&d for Oudh. Ca^Arnporo had indeed 

become the Alsatia»of the middle Duub, a^d tlio truces, of this fact vicre not to 
bo removed in a day* l!hQ total pative population! was about 10(^(K)0, and of 
these the 40,000 who inhal>itod the military baasars were held the most disitepq- 
Strenjrth of W table. The naiivo troops were, moreover, exceptionally 
native foices, numerous. There was a company 'of native artillery and 
the whole of the 2nd Itogiiiicut of native oavulfy ; while tlio 1st, 5Srd, and 
5bth Regiments ol‘ native infantry completed a force which was not to he 
And weakness of dc^piwnl. T\v counteract this strpng bchl'y there wore but 
the British. ‘200 British troops, cbnsisiing ol‘ small dciaoliments from 

the Bengal artillery, 11. 32nd and K4th fool, and the Company’s 1st Madras 
Fusiliers,^ Nor was ihe f'hief military officer quite the man to moot the impend^ 
ing crisis^ Major-Geijeral Sir Hugh Wheeler, k commanding tlie Cawn-* 
por<^ division, had already lived for three cpiartcrij of a century, and it is no 


slur on. the character of a brave and disting’ii*>h(‘d soldier lo say that his best 
days were past.® There was another gaiiso of danger which the English at 
Cawnpore were perhaps bettor justified in overlooking — ih(‘ ilisappointcd ambi-* 
tion of the now infamous Nana Sahib. The real de,Mgnntion of the person so 

^ called was Snrikh Pundu Banth, Maharfija of Bitlmr. lie 

NanaS4hib. , . . , . t . , 

bad in ISol suoc<edod;o the property cl his adoptive futber 

B^ji R?io, last poshwa of rnna, but llial fatlior’s pf‘nsion,sfilntcs, and other honours 
wie denied to him. To reciner nas (ho one obyM*t to whicli ho devoted his 
ample means and ample leisure, ^nd to nliich h<* uss iociied bvjthc ’^iIy cour- 
tiers, chiefly Marliatfa finsmeri, >\lio mu rounded hini^ From (Iio authorities at 
Calcutta he had appeal(‘d withoiil success in <li(^ Frivy Council and Board of 
Control in London ; and after this repnlM^ no course wa^'Icft him hut to trust 
in chance and bide hi** time. (lie openin'^ of the flital 1S57 we find him a dis- 
appointed man of thirty-six, corpulent in iicrson, in jnind cruel and vindictive. 
Too politic, however, to show Lis resent mont ojicnly, ho maintained relations 
of civility with Europeans, cntertHining them occasionally at his residence near 
Cawnpore, and feigning himself, by a host of small jcindnessos, their friend. 

News of the outbroalts at Meerut and Dehli readied Cawnpore on the 

May. News ar- 14 th May,® and, while, inereabing the excitcutent already 
tive of tbe Meerut - ... * ‘ , ,5; , V ^ 

and Dehli outbreaks, felt by native Citizens and soldiery, opened (he eyes of 

3 Now li. M.^a losnd foot This tstituaN* of the British troops is taken from Lionel Wil* 
Hams’ lievuw, but ovidenily iqpiudes the dotiuihmcnt of the ssmd Hegimc^ot which Arrived from 
Lucknow on the 91st May, vtde infra. wouKl under recent rogulatioas ha v^ 

deprived him of all command and conaiKncd him to ti>e rotirod list. ^ 

* Mr. Trevelyan nientiuns that on the night (10th May) after tlut Meerut tOas^iAcrc, the peoi^ 
9^0 of Cawnpore heard gUns booming in the distance. But Nfinuk Cbaad and the ofiScial 
mties (Mr* hherer and ^ioaol WUlhuna) 69f aothhif of ihia clrc ttim ta nn h i 
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Boropcans to ilio danger in i^iohlUiey stood. Of iliat tilo sigqs ia* 

creased daily. On the 1 6th, theW<^^iicler Nfauik Cband mentiona the traiiovoos 
* language an^ higb>handud pouduot Vhioh he^Uhd noticed ^mongst thd aepoys of 
the treasury guard that morning. It be^n to bo evident,” writes Jhia shrewd 
hbservor, ** that nobody tiad any anthority. bift the tibadten 
of 'the*w^Te'iorce (nativo captidjiis) andsepoys.” On tho night of the same day 
at Oawopore. jgj Infantry were dama^d by a fire 

which w%s ascribed to incendiaries. About the samc\ime the son of a trofij^r 
in the 2nd Cavalfy was heard boasting tb his scbool-fellows tbaf bis father*s 
regiment intended to follow tho exafbplo pi their comrades at Meerut. It waa 
DOW deemed necessary to adopt measures of preoantlon. The artillery sras 
moved up to the Buropcau barracks, while the Buropean ladies and merchants 
refuge in those buildings. The movement of th^ artillory g%ve rise to 
fresh rumourl The obno.vions cartridges, said excited tattlers, were to be served 
out on the 2drd of May, and tJi« artillery had been ordered to firo on .all who 
refused that polluted ammunition. false prophet named J&n Muhammad, 
of the 56th Native^ Infantry, created a disturbance amongst the 2hd Cavalry by 
informing them that the native troops would be blown aw’ay from guns. He 
was put under arrest, and General Wheeler telegraphed to Lneknow that he 
thought the 2nd Cavalry had becomp diiiaffeuted. Increasing insubordination 
General Wheeler Boon led him to extend this opinion to the case of other 
weutT from "Lack- regiments ; and on the 20th bc> again telegraphed to Luck> 
wow. ^ now, this time for British reinforcements. The telegram 

reached t^ir Henry Lawrence at midnight ; by daybreak the raaa “who tried 
to do his duty” had despatched 50 soldiers of H. M.’s 32ud by post-carriages 
to Cawnpore. • 

But in an evil hour tho General bothonglit himself of onlisting a more 
Ilfl cslla io the dubious ally. The Nana Sahib bgd several times, as mab> 
aid of the Nana grew darker, proftered bis assistance to the magistrate, 

Mr. Hillersfion. He was now, in spite of a warning received by Wbecler 
from Sir Henry Lawrence, asked for aid, and arrived m the subnrb of Nawdb>- 
ganj with 300 horse and foot and 2 brass guns. This was part of the force of 
500 men and 3 guns which Goveri^ment had improvidontly allowed him to 
m aintain in bis retinno. On tho march from Biihdr, the Nana’s force met with 
im adopti^ kinsman who had ventured to bring a lawsuit against their chief. 
!nke obnoxious litigant Himself escaped intc^a ravine, but his sorvanbs wti^h 
Cfsdgelled and inTormed that tho British rule would last for but a fow daya loDgov. 
OEcars oi all corps wore bow ordered to sloop io^thc lineB of thmr reghneittii 
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On tbe^SSrd 11^, tibe day following arriml of tbo Niina’e force, Oeneral 
Whe<^ telegraphe,d to Lucknow that tho/naii#e troops were almoa^eertain to 
mutiny that night ; wdbn consequence oi this implosion many lidies reraoTed 
fiom the barracks to St. John’s Church, which had been appointed aa a ren- 
dezvous in case qf alarm. The night passed uneventfully, but the morrow was 
a groat Muhammadan festival which it was feared might be made th& ooeasion 
of a rising ; and the Queen’s birthday salute, customary on this date, was with- 
hekl, lest it should be mistaken for a bignol of revolt. Tbo holiday was, how- 
ever, peacefully kept ; and again pleasantly disaj)pumted, Oonoral Wheeler, on 
the 26th, telegraphed' hopefully to Lucknow. Unbounded confidence seems 
still to, have been placed in the Nana, to whom Mr. Hillcrsdon on that very 
day entrusted the defence of tbo treasury. At the same time it w'as held 
necessafy to provide some asylum where the English residents might taW 
refine in case of a sodden outbreak, and food* contractors v\cle directed to 
seud in supplies with the least possible delay. 

The place selected by General Wheeler to become tbo seeno of one of 

• tho most heroic defences the world has witnessed was the 
The entrenchment. . ..V. . , 

depot of the dand Regiment, onpe the Dragoon hospital ^ 

This consisted of two long single-sturicH barracks, intended each for the accom- 
modation of a hundred men, with a well and the usmal offices attached. Bound 
these buildings a trench was dug, while tlie earth thus excavated w.ss built into 
a parapet four or five feet high, but wofully permeable to shot of all kinds. The 
enclosure so improvised was abont 200 y.nrds square. The General’s choice has 
been almost universally condemned alike by military and civilian critics. Stand- 
ing on an extensive plain at the eastern end of the station, it was commanded on 
all sides by large and solid buildings at distances of from .300 to 800 yards. On 
the north-west and south-east lay the lines of native truo]>s ; on the south-west, 
a dioser line of detached and half-built barracks, well adapted to farnish cover 
for an attacking force. Over and over again has it been wondered why General 
Wheeler did not stand at bay in the magSisine near Nawahganj, to the ’west 
of the station. This was “ an immense walled enclonAro, containing numerona 
buildings and an inexhaustible stuck of guns and ammunition. The position 
was watered and at the same time proleufod in the rear by the Ganges. The 
publio offices and the treasury wore in the* immediate vicinity, so fdutt tbo 
records and the money might have been placed in safely at tbo oosi of a few 
hours’ labour. The doom tof the jail would have been ^mm&nded by nte can- 

^ The Bite of the entrcnchmcnto il oo# infi,rkcd by the Momorial Churchy a Bomaneaqiio 
hnU^Bg o£ conaldorable sire and ai ebileotural preteaBions, where atoned wlodoire’' iod tafcleU 
Qommomoratc those who died viege, the mossacus and the of Cawnpore. 
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non, And at least tributary to ^^floodof disorder pent^ within its bomida’* * 
Hut the mSigazine was i ejected laud loe barracks chosen j perhaps beeanse, as<^ 
,Mr, Sherw sugjjests, nbthiug morsl^thana temporafy bulwark against the 
brief fury of* the first ontbrlak was deemed' necessary, an(^ it was to the 
Allahabad road, by which reinforcements might arrive. It' was rightly expeo* 
ted. that t^e mutinous totops would on citing oft their allegiance quit ^Qawxi- 
pore, but the unexpected treadhory of the Sl&na upset all calculations. ■While both 
sepoys and their Eluglish officers wero preparing for a struggle, fair order seetna 
to have been preserved in the district. On the 17th May, the natrve officer in 
charge of Shiur^pur polidb-stalion cqpturod and despatdied'to the Magistrate 
some mutineers with plundciod property from the north>\vebt. ,The oanipnment 
police worked admirably, and thioughout the period of anxiety not a single 
tjssft was reported to the cantonment magistrate (Major Sir George' Parker, 

) On the 21st Mr. Uillerbdun gave certain dimkors of t!lawnpofe 
pprmibbion to roUiii 5U0 raatchlockmen for the protection of mercantile 
interests in the event of disturbances. They wero enlisted through the 

police and distributed all over the city About the same time the Agra 
and Faiukhabad roads wero reported unsafe owing to prowling bands of 
rebels. * 

The last-mentioned road was about to witness tbc first outbreak of mutiny 
Mutiny of the amongst troops of the (Jawnpore garrison. Two sqnad- 
Oudh Irrcsukra Oudh irregular cavalry, which had a few days be- 

fore arrived from Lucknow, wore ou tlie 27th despatched to patrol and clear 
the highway. They wore known to be dangerously disaifooted, and it was per- 
haps fearechtCat their presence at Cawnpore might precipitate the mutiny of 
their already waveripg fellow-troupers at that station. The result justified the 
expectation, for at a place named Kurioli,^ some few marches from Cawn- 
^ pore, tiicy mutinied, murdering all their officers save one 

who escaped by flight {1st June). Another squadron 
of the same horse with two guns, also from Lnoknow, were following 
them, but returned to Cawnpore ; and hearing of their mutiny, General 
Wheeler retained the guns and ordered all the Oudh cavalry back to 
Lucknow. 

It would have been well if the only troops despatched to Lnehnow had 

«lrH h Wheeler ^udh irregula’rs. But to aid Sir 

Lawreivce in overawing a large and* turbulent Muhamtnadali' 
tnx^s to tnoknow. g-j. drfyalrously weakened bis own tnn 

’ See Guettesr^lV,, ess. ' * 


.^Mr, TresclyMi'a^il^ thap 11, 
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The Cox episode. 


ioeffioient Satxsa. On the. 2Bd Jane, he seiLt to Lackuow>]iot only iho 50 men of 
.the 32ad irho had already come ihonce, but«.)0 ^on of the 84th belonging to his 
oera -garrison. The night of tl^Q samo diiy witnessed an extremely ill-timed 
and nhfortnnate incident. A calhiered officer ndmed Cox, with afterwards 
retrieved his furiper shortcomings by a gallant death, fired on 
a patrol of the 2nd Cavalry. His acquittal ne\t day ofi. the eori- 
oOB ploa of* intoxication caused great dissatisfaction, and the cavalry weim 
heard to declare that their own fire-arms might sdino day be discharged in the 
same nnconscions manner. Oq the following morning ihocanxious Europeans 
at Cawnpore received a sinister warning what wsfs in store for tliemselvcs. 
The bodies of | larly and gentleman murdered higher up the Ganges were 
borne down the river and arrested near the mouth of the canal. 

Ifehnwbile KAna Sahib had since his arrival been plotting (o win ^he 
Mtehinations of mhiinous soldiery to his cause. Meetings with the chief 
the^i&na. rebels were held in tlie houses of Rubadars Tika Singh and 

Shams-nd-din Khan,; but the places of assembly somelime.s ebiinged, and on 
the 2nd June,, the conspiraloi's wore seen conversing in a boat moored beside a 
landing-place on the river, while on the following day a gafden was selected as 
the scene of intrigue. At all these ftieetings the jsana was accompanied by 
his factotum Az{m-uII4h, whose energy supplemented his own indolence. 
Azfm-nll&h had begun life as a table-serv'ant ; but having acquired a passable 
knowledge of the English an.l French languages, ho became a teacher in 
the Government school at Cawnpore. Ilore he attracted the notioo of 
the Kiina, and his fortune was made. Sent to England as afl agtiht to urge 
the Nana's claims, he sucoeeded by an abundant display of jewellery and 
impadence in obtaining the position of lion amongst a certain class of London 
society. On his homeward journey he passed through Constantinople at 
A time when a sevoro winter had crippled our army in the Crimea, which 
he is even said to have visited in person. Once returned, he was no doubt able to 
console the Nana for the failure of bi.s suit by exaggerated tales of British 
weakness. It was impossible that the Nana’s rnnfercuces with the ]»bol 
ringleaders should escape the notice of the magistrate, for the man of Bithfir 
.had many enemies in Cawnpore; bnt Mr. Hillersdon, was satisfisd hy-^ 
.'plhasible statement that these meetings w«rd held to concert speaaQre4;ftii|t the 
, pacification of the troops. There are indeed many proofs Vs 4 [liNMnsi-> 

deiMs, though alarmed, ‘hardly refdizcd the full extent ofi their ^i||alig||^ ‘ Tht 
despatch of sorely-naeded bayonets to Ln^oWiJto neglemte send wowtaj^ 
chHdren to, some ptooe of 8tt>f<it;,1d^er 
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jtttt before the outbreak absolr^ officers from sMping in t^«e lifte* of their 
regiments^ all point to an inade^nato* sense of peril. , •• 

By ^ 4th Ji^no, twenty-five * 4078 ’ provision'!, a*Iakh of rupees, 'and seve^ 
4Ui June. State of of small calibre had been already planed in tho 

entoenchmena entrenchments, or as Aejm-nlliih had jocqjarly called them 
in conveKNiation Vith a British subaltern, “ the fort df despair.” Nine lakhs of 
ruj^cs remained in the Government trea^nry, but that was nnder.tho charge 
of the fakhfol N4na. Far heavier guns and powder Unlimited were store^in 
the Government dwenal and magazine, but t|>ose adjoined tbelrieudly Nkna^s 
camp: and thus on the eve of a desperate struggle the English tbund that their own 
stronghold was ill-provided, while thc'v had surrendered the sine!! s of war to an 
enemy. Their snspenso w.vs not to last much longer. Late on the night of the 

• 4th, or rather early on the morning of«thc5th’, they 

- Thcoutbuak » I u iU 1, < <4 1 ' n* 1 

• were aiouVd by the discharge of pistols near tlxe caviyry 

lines, and arose to find the fluartcr-mastor-sergoant’s house in flames, 
tiubadfir Tika Singh had cscitcd the 2nd Cavalry into mutiny, and the whole 
regiment now marched out towards Nawhbgaiij. No attempts had lieen made 
to murder officer*-, Imt snbadar m.sjor or native colonel who had opposed 
tho troopers in their robbery of the reffimental treasuro-ehest and colours had 
‘fallen severelv wouiido*! Having ijius Nhakin off their allegiance, tho 2nd 
Cavalry sent their compliments to the Ist Infantry, and inquired for 
what tho lattei regiment were waiting. Tlio politely convoyed taunt had 
tho desijod ofleet, and without heeding the remonstrances of their colonel 
aud offlcBrs, tTig, 1st inarched off to join their mounted comrades at Nawdh- 
ganj. Tlio*^rd and .5Gth maintained tho show of obcdionco to their officers^ 
and the night passqd without further disturbanees. But at about 9 o’clock on 
the hot summer morning which followed, some mm of tho 50th were seen to 
approach the lines of tlio more faithfully disposed 53jrd Regiment, and to enter 
into conversation w ith the soldiers of the latter. Dui ing the conference a trooper 
of the 2nd rode up and informed the 5drd that the comp iny of their regi- 
ment on guard at the tiwasury refnsod to allow the plntidcr of that building 
nufll joined by their comrades. The vision of plunder and n"ws that their 
brother-soldiers had revolted was too much for tho 53r(l The 56th set the 
«CGMDiple of a ynsh to the regimental treasure-chest, a^d tlicy followed it But 
titagsm iat(A6 eotrenchments opened hre upon tho now undisoipliDed rahblti^ 

* Hr^heKr ai>4 i^oldael ^onion both make tho rising ticenr on the momug of '|he 
ath. mt the ! liter ^notea ettraett from Mira fflair’ii bible and another doenmont fhnxil 
'CawnpofSi' sriink pmve tMi the troOlM mUtioira between II r. M.ot the ith, tutM 
- - - ' ' ' ah the i^O'utionB, ae wtU at by Mr. Tievelya^ 


wA 'CawnpofSi' srliieh pmve tMi the tee 
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who in hofiij dis6r(ler to join lli^ir fellov-reb^s at fifaw&bgvij. A few 

*sun of all regiments, m^j natire ofBoeifs, i^maine^ faithftd and, joined the 
BaxQqpeans in entrenchments. Id harb^ the n^ornmi and diitd^ had been 
gathered fbr some days, and on the night of tho outbreak most of the men also 
had repaired to iiiesame refuge. Snt now that tho storm had blown orer and 
tiie rebel^troops were known to hare set thoir faces towards Dehli, maHy officers 
retnmed^to’their houses ; and boats Were loaded A'th the property which it /Was 
pressed to smid for safe keeping to Allahabad. Mutiny h{id not yet, ‘however, 
clmmed its' last adherents. On tho afternoon of tho Ah tho artilleiyuien 
from Oudh showed signs of disaffection and were turned out of entrench- 
ments, ‘when th6y of couise started to join the rcgiinentb which had already 
revolted* 


Meanwhile iho i.n.tiuoers had with the N;ina’f assi&tancc pinnderud the trea-^ 
PraecediogB ot the <^ury, broken open the jail, aud sacked or fired tho houses 
mutmeerB. alation at NaW&bganj. The Assistant Commis- 

saiy, Mr. Higley, had orders to blow up the magn/siue, but this they prevented. 
A road-overseer named Murphy was wounded by a party of troopers, l)ut 
escaped. And devoting no further iluugbi to their fate masters, tho mutineers 
marched to Kaliyanpur, tho ilr<t halting-place on the road to Dehli, for Dohli, 
where a rebel emperor had been proclaimed, was “ the centre towards whidi 
gravitated all the wandering atoms of sedition.” After the departure of tho 
soldiery the scum of the city and suburbs arose, gleaning up whatever plunder 
had been left by thoir dreaded predecessors. By the evening of tbeJ^tb every 
iBnglish house west of the canal liad been iiilcd aud burnt. 

Early on the following morning, the EAna declared his treachery. It littlo 
, suited his purpose that the mutineers should depart for 

Tho jv AQft ptirstuidcb ^ 

the outmeero to re- Dclili cither with or without him. At Dehli his importa&co 
t«m to Cavnpore •^vould certainly Jade and might possibly bo overlooked. 
To gratify at one stroke bis ambition aud malice against tho English, he most 
'retain atOawnpore thbir renegade but wcll-urmodfi levies. He bad therefore 
followed the sepoys to Ealiyiinpur, and persuaded them by promises of pillage 
.^and golden bracelets to return to Caivnpore. Saluting him as their Mahdrli)a 
and Tika Singh as their general, thcyolectod other Hindds to lesMr positions of 
tj^ommand, and retraced their 'footsteps with vaunts of storming we foebi# 
entronefaraents. At dawn, then, on the 6th, 'Vl^heelenwas startled by a^ter in 
which Dandu Danth onnouneed ihe' intention o£ immediately attsokitg luin« Ko- 
time was to be lo<it, and ih^ Ifiteneral therefore sumuiojj^^nll ^appeims inU) 
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«ntrenchmQnts. Somo wore toe obeying the order, snd eight or nine ere 

known to iiiave'beeu murdered the adTancing sepoys. From lAese maraudertT 

the more raepectaMe natives had bMdly le^'tb fear thanks foreigners^ ifbr <m 

the pretest of searohing for Christians the rebels ransookod and {dUtadered any 

house whose appearance excited their cupidity. The Hindu Higent for the late 

Poshwi^widowB, who had quarrelled with the N&ua, was captured and blown 

Vrom a gnn, while his unoflapding family shared the same fate. Xbo 0rst shots 

were fir^, not at tljo British entrenchmonts, but at tho houses of leading MtSsaU 

mdns, who as memhors o:^ what tho robelliOh would probably leaVe the domi* 

naut party had excited the jealopsy of* the Biihiir faction ; wEilst other obnoxious 

natives were placed in irons. * * * < 

Tho exact talc of tho little garrison now gathered into tho entrenchments will 

' DMi»o8alottb«fotce never be accurately known; but excluding a few* natives^ 

in entrencbmonlt. servants and others, it has been estimated at between *760 

and 1,000 souls. It inclndod persons «f every rank and colour, sex and age— 

irom tho General and the magistrate to tho little daughter of the quadroon 

clerk, who beyomh her name and dross had nothing English about her. The 

majority of the besieged wrere, however^ men and families connoetod with tho 

army, civil department, railway, and canal. Of the adults some analysis has 

been preserved to ns. There wero 465 men, ul whom 400 were able to bear 

arms — a proportion by no means surprising in a society which banishes to their 

mother country tho old and tho sick. But tho aged and invalid were little 

needed tp ^’ur stronghold with its complement of Ixmehea imUUes ; for 

pent wiUuuJt^a^iWills w(>io 280 grown women, with thoir duo share of helplosa 

cliildron. Ponding the attack of the enemy, tho combatant members of the 

garrison wore told off in batches of twenty, each* commanded by an officer. Tho 

triangular outwork on tlmnerth side of the entrenchment, facing tho Ganges,, 

and named in memory oi^alonr on other fields tho “•Bodan,” was placed ond^i; 

command of Major Vibart. At the north>eastorn comer a battery of one 

24-poundor. and two 9-poandors was worked by Llcnienants Asho an4 

Botheby. Captain Kora)>Illnd defended tho eastern curtain, while at the Boath» 

eastern angle stood three 9-poundors under tho charge of Lieutenants Burney, 

^okford, and Delafosso ; next to. these, and sheltered apparently behind thap 

ftoothern curtain, came tho roaingoard under ^Captain Turnbull, which wa*,^ 

i^ankod by a rifled 3-pouudor under Mtyor Prout, Jhe south-castom <xanei4 

was priftacted by No. 4 of the unfinishpd, barracks, a building odonj[»od 

by raHwaymu/Jlineors. Towards tho north of the western wall wore statitmndl' 

O'potmtle^pjgadt^ln^^^ Dempster and iheir itoip' 
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^neighboar tras Oaptdin Whitings, who Redan with hisVight, and thereby 

completed the circle of .defence. Sir Hu^h Wheeler of coai^ asanmed the 
general command, while Major Ijairkins superintended the •'artillery ; but both * 
were preveiLte,d— the former by age, and the latter by sickness — from taking auy 
active part in the* defence. . The ofUcers hero mentioned belonged chi^y to the 
artillery, and were all in the Company’s service. But the life and soul of tho 
defiance, the man whom all tacitly acknowledged 'as their loader, wai^ Caplin 
Moore of Her Majesty’s 32a(!. a bluc-eyod, fair-haired Irisb^tn of commanding 
presence and lively. intrepidity. « ' 

The excitepiont of sas]>euse was broken at about 10 a.m. on tlie morning 

The I 6th end guns which tho mutineers had 

he elfge, 6th end brought from the ordnance magazine^ opened^ 

fire^npon onr entrcncEhtont. The shot carried off the leg of a naiivt servant, and 
the besiegers bad theroforo drawn first blood ; but although the British guns 
replied and firing continued until niglitfall^ little further harm was that day duup 
on either Hide, The mutincerb wero probably uniiccustomod to the handling of 
C^annoUi and did not ihomselvos venture withiu cffcctivg* range of our field-pieces* 
I^ut to tho dofeudors of those paltry eafthworks the day was mado sufficiently 
grievous by tho piercing scrcains which, ni shot fell within tho enclosure^ remin- 
ded them of danger to wives and children. Ou days following tliat first baptism 
of fire such expressions of torror won' rarely heard; and it was well, for all tho 
stoicism which eoiild bo shown was needed. f)n Iho morning of the 7th the bo- 
^ siegers oj)eni'd their attack in oariiost .T(b tjiojour guns of 

the preceding day they added from the same inexhaustible 
source several of far heavier m^dal ; and a hail of 21 -pound .^bhot came crashing 
through the buildings of tho entrenebmonts. The robi^^lcaderd impressed bigotry 
into their service, and botUIlindus and Muslims wore uivitod by proclamation to 
defend their ancient faiths. The rosidents of the butcher's ward raised tho green 
standard of Islam, which ut once became a rallying point for all tho scoundrels 
in the city* Nor wore their country cou^^ins behiiidliaud in tho race for plua- 
doc or power, and many turbulent landholders^ flocked in to harry the suburbs 
or serve the Naua’s guns. One old and notorious reprobate, Bhawini Singh of 
Biw&ijpur, arrived with* a following of 1,200 inatehlockmen; wbil^ anothot^ 
Biya Kishori Singh, brought 800 armed retainers.® Some stray Europeans were 

The onrtuanoe maj^aKine was not tb^ir only «ourco'of artillt^ry, tor they bad merning 
Sriased Hcvoml gttoa and a large <?upply of ordnance etorra intendod for HoorkeeSnd lying in 
JwiatRon thr canal. ^ Kanak C'hand, p. IX. ; Mr. TierelyOp, fbap. IHi fl|fi inf, 

Mr, Trevelyan's work, cha:|^ 'll*'; sov also Coloud^inisins* p. S* ' * ^ 
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oai^ared and murdofcd, and it wilj waarisomo details^ butohefy hare to 
recQfd that during the first ureck%f the siege not a day passed without similar " 
massacres. But the most important efiot of th^tlay was thp arrival at Chaube- 
par, some sixteen miles from Cawnpore, of detachments from t^e 7th Bengal 
Cavalry and 48th ^afivo Infantry, on their march from Lucknow to Fatehgarh. 
As theoau^nado of the enemy become mo/e severe, Sir Hugh Wheeler despatched 
a faitihful subadkr to Luokno^ with an appeal for assistance, and so closed the 
second day of the si(jgo. The third (8th dnuo) opened no less severely, ^he 
sliuoting of the mutiifoers improved with practice, and the^ mortality^ within our 
fortifications was frightful. Many ladies and children wore killed by shot, spiin- 
lers, or falling masonry, and by the evening every door and’window.of the 
barracks had boon beaten in. The anxiety of the day was, however, relieved by 
Zn amusing incident. A^gruen i}ag which had been movediwto the Mngbul Sarii, 
an open square north-west of the ontrenchmonts, and within range of its battorfes, 
was surrounded by a motley group flf tro«» Hbelievers. Amongst these, Azisan,the 
favourite courtesan of the rebel troopers, appeared on horseback in a Bomi>miIitary 
costnmo ; and honeatth the flag was seated a maulvi who, rosary in hand, was 
absorbed in meditating whdtbcr the day w;^s propitious for an attack on the infidel 
stronghold. A shot, however, which came bounding amongst the crowd from 
Dempster’s battery made him hastily dheide in the negative, and the saintly man, 
the vviekod woman, and thuir rarioos admirers scuttled to the nearest cover 
“ with a precipitation not altogether consistent with the doctrine of fatalism.” 
The samo*^angar may have caused the H4na's removal that day from Dnnean’s 
Hotel on the nofTli-west of ciitronchments. He now took up bis quarters in a 
tent pitched in the Savdda or tfalvador House compound on the south-west, and 
there he remained till tlie end of the siege. 

That siege continued with deadly persistence, calling from the beleaguered 
Trials ol the be- » disjday of heroism unsurpassed In history. To realize the 
“‘^*®*** full extent of their trial two things must bo home in mind : the 

fierce heat of the Indian s^imor and the overwhelm ingjnnititnde of the enemy.' 
With an almost vortical sun, the thermometer at between 100° and 120°, and a 
hot-wind scorching os the farnaoo blast, English health and English energy wore 
of necessity at their lowest ebb. Bht warring against cljlmate as well as rebels)! 
the besieged fought with dogged valour behind their wretched bnlwttrk^ 
tiieir ey$a sore with dust and j^lare and their hands ’blistered by contact wit^ 
snnoheato^ gnn-barrels. It is almost needless* to say that many taemben 
the garrisofr died from suQstroko, .^though, agaiy, the snporiority of the teb^ 
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in artiUei^^ha^parbaps'beeB exaf^geratet^,^ tijore could be no doubt as to tboir 

0 miinbera. Had the5^organi8ed themselves int& relieving parties, i6ii|30QiSBnj| the 
attack ouceasingly by night and day, ourf^notryi^en must aasnr^ly have beeif 
vrorn oat and those feeblo defences stormed. But the besiegers well-'koew that each 
day must sttengihen their own position, and preferred 'to^ bide thur time; 
while sun and shot dmly ‘reduced the numbers of their ontagonist^thoir’own 
ranks wCre daily swollen by fresh hordes of allio^ 

^ Not that fighting at dose quarters was unknown. ,Jt has been already 
Defeoee A oat- mentioned that a line of unfinished bsArracks pa^ed outside 
lying barracks. . south-west comcif of our fortifications. The barracks in 
question consisted of eight detached buildings, numbered from south-east 
to north-west, and of these Nos. 2, 3, and 4, which had already risen to a 
height qf about 40 Jo t t, were nearest to the entrenchments. Tho remaining 
buildings also had been considerably raised, and by afi'ording cover for 
musketeers partly commanded our ppsiliout Bqrrack No. 4 had from the 
first been held by Mr. lleberden’s c'ompany of railway engineers, whoso 
trained sharpness of vision and judgment of distance yonderod their lire 
very deadly. The first throe days of the siege were spent in vain endea- 
vours by the mutineers in Nos. 6, 7, and 8 to cjoct these gentlemen; but on 
the fourth, a roinforcemont under Captain Jenkins so strengthened tho garrison 
of No. 4, that tho rebels nbanJouod their attempts on that side of the lino 
and began at the other. They occupied No. 1 in great fmee, and it was now of 
the greatest importance to prevent thorn from winning tin^ lofty walls of 
No. 2. To No. 2, therefore, tho Plevna of our dofoiice <0114 the ^key of our 
position, Lieutenant G-lanville was despatched with a body of 16 men. He suc- 
ceeded in reaching and holdi&g tho desired post, bat it was hold only at the 
expense of frightful carnage. Glanville himself was soon desperately wounded, 
and his place taken by Mowbray Thomson, who surviyod to tell tho story of that 
gallant defence. In a crow’s nest half way up the wall of the barrack was 
posted a young officer named Stirling, whose nnerring aim gave the mniinoers 
many deadly lessons on the peril of exposing thcUiselvos. But tho pickets of 
No. 2 and 4 did not confine themselves to fighting behind wslls ; when the 
places of ihe dead had been supplied by a fsosl| reinforcement from the entrench- 
ments, occasional sorties*were made and the mutineers swept from theharraoks 

1 On that sapsriority Sir John Ksye'and Hr. Trevelyan lay a good deal A ttrem. Snt ^ tho 
latter’t ovm showing the Bnglish poseessed one 24-poaoder, eight t-ponpders, and a frwiwidov 
• (p. 1 IBJ, while the enemy had, so late as the Utb June, oaly tCo SS-ponndete and. **sevdra) other 

1 gone” (p. iss). In point of trained ekill^he besieged most be aUowM t* hSva the advan- 

tage. Thetr gunriaon contained s er 7 oomainioned and eves 30 twiNaauiiiisSnaaa ofioen ot 

tgailery, not to mention gnen^*^ 
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at the point of the hayooet. In one of these sorties eleTen sepoys Fere’oaptaied* 
Tied together a ropo in the entronci&nents, Uiey were guarded by an amaxoii 

vamed Bridg^ Widdowson ; nor didii^ese prisoners esoape until 'tiieir stalwart 
custodian was relieved by a sentry of the oppbnte sex. 

Bnt important' as were the events happo*bing on the ajrea* of eenflioiy 

»r «!S« others* not less important were oocurrinz elsewhere. On 
Ajotiny OX the uaan *1. ^ i* ai. 4^ tt v 1 

dethchmeot at Ohan- the 9t£i Of Jane^ the Oadn detachoLeiit encamped at 

tcpnr, Mb June. Chanbepu* mutinied, murdering all their officers except 
Lieutenant Bouliotf,.wbo with a baUet*hole en bis cheek leaped 'his, horse 
over the low mud wall 0 / the entrenchments next day. On their march 
to Cawnpore those new insurgents captured a toll-koepor aamod prrter 
and his pregnant wife. The Nana of course ordered Carter to be shot, 
and fully intended that his weeping widow should sharp same fate« Bui 
the relicts of the Peshwa threalbniod suicide if her life were not spared, ami 
she was accordingly taken to the .women-chambors of Bithflr. On the, 

Arrival of faftitirea day (9th) three boats, containing between 60 and 70 British 
from Fatebgarb. half-caste fugitives from Fatohgarh, dropped down 

the river past Bithdr. Though frequently fired on and ordered to stop, they 
pursued their course until just above NaWabganj they wore brought aground 
on a sand-bank. They attoini)tod to open communication with General Wheeler, 
but tailing, appear to have remained in tbo same strait until two days later. 
Other business perhaps prevented the NAna from noticing them. On the 10th ho 
established courts of justice, over which his older brother Baba Bhat presided, 
seated on abilliard tabic ; but if we may judge from'the sonienoe condemning a 
butcher to Fose his hands for the crime of cowslanghtcr, the standard of the 
justico dispensed was not very high ^ The same day saw the N&na engaged in 
ransom negotiations with Mrs. Greenway, a captive lady who possessed consi- 
derable property. Bat on tho 11th ho was at leisure tp attend to the stranded 
fugitives on the Ganges. A party of mutineers, with guns, was sent by way of 
Nawdbgaid to capture them. When the guns opened fire on the boats, tho 
inmates of the latter took refuse in some high grass growing on the bank ; but 
burnt out of this shelter, all save a few who perished in the flames fled back toM 
wards the rives*. Op the way some were slain, bat most were taken prisoners, by . 
'B detachment of the 2nd Cavalry ; and not one appears to have escaped. Wi^, 
hands bound behind their backs, and many without shoos npon their bleeding 
the eaplivps w«re letkto the6pba4fir’s tank, whore they ]pBSBed the night withfR^] ; 

* Xt luy twoMntimvBd tost in tos eStsbUsbmnt of Us adminiitration SnndaPmltt noetveit - 
ftMi ■•ttstwBoa ftots tos Deputy tlagitoMI(e.Ool]eotoi B&alll, wheos tesnea VM Ultecwi^ • ' 
ponlilieil wlto death. . . ‘ gf 
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food. Onibd ^Ilojuring ntoniuig (12th Jiino) they were carded k(o Cawnpot^ 
and presented to .the Nina. As he hdd yesterday murderetf tta> hwt man of 
English- descent that cofdld be fefind ouiaii^ entrenchments, this large windfall* 
of fresh .viotims must have been' highly gratofuf to him. Knowing that the 
object held ih vjew by the mutineers generally was the root and branch extir- 
pation of the British in India, the prisoners pointed ont the f9Uy o^upposing 
each extirpation possible. His brother B^a Rio, however, strongly advised the 
Nina to listen to no such sophistries, and an order was given for tbeiamasimcrc. ' 
No regard was had to sex or age ; men, women, and ohilj^n were alike led to 
the plain west of the Sav&da Honse, and there shot under the superribion of Blla 
Biio. ^ The dead bodies were cast in the Gan^. 

The day of this broial massacre was also signalized by the first assault 
ssMulf mutineers attempted on our position. To 
nyeiB. attack ihoy were probably dheouraged by the fact that the 

British fire bad been slackened, in order jo husband ammunition until the 
rebels should expose themselves or advance within more effective range. But 
they were greatly mistaken if they thought success possible. Firing from be* 
hind their wall into the rabble, the besieged easily r^^pulsecftbe would-be storm* 
ers, who retreated, leaving on the field many silent witnesses of their discom- 
fiture. The mutineers now returned to jthoir old tactics of a pounding cannon- 
ade, and in order to replenish their stock of gnnpowdor imprisoned the principal 
seller of saltpetre. On the same date arrived the remnant of the mutineers 
ejected from Benares by Neill. But as representatives of defeat, they 
received scant welcome from the rel>el chiefs, and ,'^rd ev^n charged 
a rupee a head for their transport across the river to ^wnpCre. And 
thus closed the first week ef the siege. Death had been fearfully active 
amongst the garrison, for fever had added its ravages to those of sunstroke and 
artillery, and many were the bodies cast at night into a disused well somo 
ton score yards from the ramparts.^ Few of our artillerymen had escaped wounds 
•r death. Several of oar guns, including the 24-poander, had been disabled, and 
Ibv the remaining ibponndcrs no heavier missiles than 6-p^ .pd shot were 
left. In order to supply cartridge-cases the ladies had snrrendered 
fUlr stookings. If was indeed upon the weak physique of women and ehil-* 
dran^ who conM shaBc neither the excit^ent of combat nor the 
of seUing life dearly, that the severity of this bitter siege prea^eid' seosi 


helvil;. Without ebafiges of raiment, without means cashing, ^A>f4i'*ed 

* Tbi* weH, vtidoli Ueg near bsinuic No. 4, ii now ■nroio^yi^ \,y „ memorial vma. Hie 
■M tuofenoiu who died watalrariaclirflhio aatrench nmia. *ma the apotottbair sapoltuaa 
aiaw bten mukad by a raised tomb aad iasp’-« ^.».!Z r"» ^ ' 
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of the somnis.to <v}i 08 e mmiiitrq^ion| they had boon atiimsiotnod, aM of lluit 
privacy w^^li Vlecency |o freqcftntly requires, Ihoy bore thaough sicknoss^aiMt*^ 
*bercav6U)eui;,,heat and roun^ shot, IhVj weary ^rden of tljjO day. But 
disaslorb werein store. One of thetwo barracks in ontrencbmcnts I)<^ ttiatobed 
BnrniD(roftlifttcl«,d ‘^of, and although brJ^vo men had here* and there 
earmek, <ru&<^is, • covorSd tho load-bespatlond straw with tiles and rnbbish, 

it* w§s foreseen that a conflagration was ipcrely a question of timei Ou Ule 
eighth evening of the bombardment a heated shot frobi the Nanbe Nawitb's 
battery at the racquot-court entered the thateb, and in a shuit time tho whole 
barrack was ablaze. It had been used as a hospital, and with it were burnt 
all our hospital stores and snrgieal instruments, as. well as two unfortunate 
artillerymen. By tliis fire, which lightwl tho enemy to contiono the bom- 
liardmenl through the night, many women, children, wqnnded persons 
were deprived ^f shelter 'It is some satisfaction to know that on tho same day 
a fatal explosion occurred an^mgskthe shells of the battery which had oansod 
all this mtsthief. 

a 

But it was resolved to show our rebel ad\or«^aiios that this* misfortune 

^ ^ had nr# discomfitod us into Rurrondor. On the followiuff 

Tho sor tit, June 14. . , « mr *1 i i • i i 

niofht Captain Moore, who early durin^f tho siege had re- 
ooived a painful wound in tho arm, led*out 50 picked men for a sortie. They 
MXrpriseJ and slow some s]ooj)ing nati\o gunners, spiked and overturned tho 
enemy’s two 24-poundor.s, and blew‘up another gun, rotnrniDg ,aftor etFecting, 
at the cufij; of out* life, a lyreat deal of misohief. TIio intrepid daring thufl^ 
shown appears to lipvo excited some asfonishA&nt. The croivd doolaro,’^ 
writoR a native chronichr, ^Mhat if the Europeans wore all to come out and 
attack the rebels, the whole of the badmtishes (vagsJbonds) ivoiild run away ; but 
the zaminddrs and the raiyats have surrounded tho entrenchment on every 
side.” * It ifl indecnl urobable that a very slight reyiforeeinent would have 
placed tho garrison in a po*sition to chastise their foes. On the aftomoon pre-» 
ceding the sortie Sir Hugh Wheeler wrote to Lucknow that 200 men would bok 
suflSciont for this purpose. Tho night of that sortie was*tinfortunateIy not 0X1% 


Deficiency of aup- of unmixed rejoicing for the beloaguorod. Tho provisi3%|J 
- jn entrenchments, Jliough nominally sufficiont for twenl^ 

ite daysy wore, through the rascality of contractors, really enough for ftgt 
ahfiMer period ; and on the ihoming of the 14 tb^ th^sopoy s who had stood foiti^td , 


lK> had iieeWtumed out a gaiTlson which" w&s unable to feed 

bread, ^ iniik^ axul aggs 

• \‘i m r 



iitose in efttreachinents by aloyal excisM^. , But on tiie vniy n!gb( of Captain 
Mo6ito*» bold sally tbirteen of Zabdri’s bloclleBde«rapiien v«/e s^zod by tbe 
ibntitieeni, and on tiie follo^riag morait^ig (15th} they paid the pf)na% of theii* 
fidelily by bo<og blown from guns. The craving of buoger now began to 
threaten out little band. • 

On the X6th Jnne, the besiegers wore reinforced by the atrial o^ tho 
cU Oujjh locals, known as tbe If&cRri 

n&ts. and Akbtari regiments. Bringing across the tivor some 

horsemen •and gnns, they conteaiptuously declared tlmt they could storm such 
weidc defences as ours in two days. Tbe Kana rewarded their vaunt with 
BWeetoeats ; and their leader, the Mir Naw&b, erected a battery south of 
entrenohments, from which a very damaging fire was opened. On tho same day 
the rebel' camp w^s joined by some loss important auxiliaries, tbe fidja of SSfdr 
and his retainers. 

. The opening of the now batteries made tbe drawing of water from the 
Difficulty of obtAitt- well a service of great danger. The framework of beam 
log water. . bnck which hatl been bnilt up to^protect the drawers 

was soon shot away ; and tlie pUtco of the Muslim ;vater-oarriers, slain early in 
the siege, had been taken by BritisU soldiers, who were repaid at a nominal rate 
of five rupees for every bucket. Under those ciroumstanees, Mr. J cbn Mackillop 
of the Civil Service claimed, with a jocose gallantry, to be appointed captain 
of the well. He held his dangerous post for a week, and vhen at length mor* 
tally wounded, bogged with his last words that a lady to whom ho had promised 
a drink should not be dissp{4|kited. To eke out* the draughts fh^t could with 
difficulty be supplied from tho well, a few gallons of water were sometimes 
obtained at frightful risk from a tank on the south-east of entrenchmoi^. But 


the water which was purchased with blood ‘ could ill prevent thirst from adding 
its pwnga to those of huijgor ; and Colonel Thomson informs us that ho saw obil* 
dren sucking old pieces of canvas and leather to extract, if possible, some mois- 


awanit oa parched lips. On tho ISth June the Hidiri 

cBtreuebioents, istb . regiment attempted to fulfil tfij^ir boast by an assault on the 
entrenchments ; but they were repulsed, and depressed * at 
Tq[>eated failures, the rebels seem now to have turned their attention to- 
wards the plunder oj; the city. A list of all the ^nkan had been alraady 
framed, with a view of extorting their wealth. Sir Z^lgh Wheeler addressed on 
the same day a bheerfhl reply to a letter which informed him that ^ief frovk 
Lucknow was impossible. • < 

» The ekprcMiea to Mr. Trexelyan’e. , * They are die«!rlbie4,1)y JWnsk Cfasod sr » qatta 

■ tltopuited.” , * 
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Baffled ^ their attempts .to festroy the defenders* hy sienffr, the reM 
leaders had now reooiirae to gnfle. At a meeting held ia tiie K&al'S qoutiesf' 

* on the SOth^Jone and atte|ided bjf B&la Biib, Bdba Blptt, Aeim*titUdi«.lCfke 
Singh, and other assassins, it was saggeistod that the Entopeanridiosdd be 
indnead ,to quit ^ha entrenohments by troAchery and alterwai^ xnaBSttoimL 
!^^hUng,^t was nrged^'oansod an ubneeedsary loss of life amongst the 
besiegers, l^is argument eras howerea insufflcient to oonTince some of those 
present, and in consequence of divided opinions the meeting was adjoalhed. 

Kilseramoars spread *It wag about this time that a spy of Azim>uildh’s oaosed 
by the besiegers. ^ bitter dipappofntment to our garrison. Disguised as a 
loyal water-carrier, he on two snocessive days entered the entrenohments with 
false news of an approaching British force, and having thus aanart iaiiiAtl the 

* starved and wretched condition of the besieged, depart^ to .return no more. 
On the 21st ^une more falso news was spread, this rime for the benefit of*the 
native population. It was proclaimed that the Nana had been declared Peahwa 
at P6na, and that the rebels were masters of Lucknow. In honour of these two 
fictitious events an exceptionally heavy fire was opened on entrenchments. The 
rebols had increased thoii^gnus to twelv^ and in three hours upwards of thirty 
mortar shells fell within our walL.^ But as the cannonade failed in reducing the 
obstinate Faringis to surrender, somo*Europoaa ladies imprisoned at the Savoda 
House woro next morning 3oand<>d as to the chances of a capitulation ; and it 
was at the same rime rosolvod to attempt once more on the morrow a general 
assault. •JThat^ight sonuds in tlio outlying barracks occupied by matineerii^ 
betrayed ^at unusual preparations wore on foot, and as no men could bo spared 
for a sortio, it was decided to clear those barracks by a stratagem. Sallying 
from No. 2 with a sword, and attended by Delafossc with an unloaded musket^ 
Moore shouted out “ No. 1 to the front 1” and panicnsirioken lest that well-known 


word of command should be followed by a charge of British bayonets, the rebels 
buret out of their barracks and ilod. 

This little Wight did not, however, deter the sepoys from carrying, iheir 
SSrd June Uet assault into execution. For the morrow was the 

geaeial ssmult by centenary of Plassy, the day on which the downfall of Bri- 
ttle mntiaccre. ^ lojig Leen prophesied , and their ranks had, more- 

over, been strongly reinforced. The l7th Native Infantry bad arrived with 
guns and treasure from Azamgarh, whUe thott4ind3 of lusty Bdjputs had fol- 
te (iewnpore the retfel ohlafs of Niir, Slunrdjpur, and Sachendi. On the 
pf the 23rd, therefore, the whole force of the msurreetion wsA direoted ' 
> bujoS Vert's IsMSr of tho same dote to^ 11. Xiureace. ' ' ^ , 
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sgainst otii' strongkold.' Troopers cbaiWed,^kiruiiidier$ advanced, Welding 

UieinselveB with hales of cotton, and guns weto dragged np ter within a few 

hundted yards of the, entrenchment wails. ^ 'But to ^no purpose ; and a^aia the ' 

attacking hody retired diseoraiilod to their linos. The rebel chieftains now 

agreed to discard fruitless force ai^j adopt finally the tactics of treachery and 

massacre. On the following day (21th) one of the Ehrasian ladiesinf Savdday 

» 

Mrs. Jaoohi}’ accepted the ohirc of envoy to treat w,ilh the besieged, and arrange* 

moots were made for sending her into entrenchments on th<^ 25th. She accord* 

ssth June 'The arrived llwro on the rooming of that day, and deli vereii 

Kias treats for the ,tho' following oaricatifre of a British proclamation, written 
cvacQiitloti of fill- • 

urenchsnent*. ' in the hand of Aziro-ull^ : — 

** To the Bubiccts of Her Most Oracmas Majest> Queen Yictoua. All thone who arc in no 
way connected with the acts ot Lord Dathoiisic,- and are willing to lav down tboir uvtuft, Aiall 
rcceirc a aafe passaj^e t(^.t..l!ahah id < , 

^ Impudently worded ns it was, this offer was foo thick a R<ra\\ to bo 
nogloeted by drowning men, and it sst once received (jarnohi eonhideration, 
The Britibh loss np to thi'* tlniij atnountcJ in killed alone to over 100 
Boulfe,® not to mention tlio sick and tlio dying. Rations had been reduced to less 
tJian a quart of meal per bead daily, cited oat, when We occasion ottered, by a 
roast pariah-dog or joint of tough horse-flesh. To the severities of thirst, heat, 
and bunibardment, allu&ion has been already made. To hold out much longot 
with so large a propoition of non-combatants uould bo to stai’O stai vation in the 
face In about a week, moreover, might be (»x[>ected those heavy rain-storms 
\mder which our shot-riddlod fortification’^^ nould crumblo and o^xv povvder for« 
get its office. Captain Moore Uierefoie peisuadcd General Wiceler, against the 
latter s inclination, to treat; and Mrs Jacobi w'lis sent back to RavAda with 
Ihc answer that the Nana’s otter was under deliberation. That evening tho 
adjourned meeting to oonsider the question of masiaere was resumed, and this 
tirao tho advocates of treachery and murder provailoil^ On tlie following morning 
(26th) Azim-ullih and another lobcl olliccr wore invited to lyjarloy, at which it 
was stipulated — (1) that our forces should march out under ams, each man with 
jBjxty rounds of ammiinition ; (2) that carriage should bo provided for those who 
could not march, a>s well as for the women and uhildren ; (3) that boats proper^ 
ly viotualled should bo in readine.ss at Sail Chaura landing, to convey our people 
, dowivstream to Allahabad. In return It wa.s agreed to surrender the eutreneb* 
- monts, treasure, and artillery. These* terms being agreed to andthetroaly 

^ Colonel Thomson says Mrs. Groenway, but tlk^ majority if tke indailJaf 

that of Mrs. Orficiiwayf eonfiilefiiidl ufant, ib against him - J^ord Lftlhou^ic was the Gov- 
(xn»i-Gbnar«l who had refused to rccogmaa the Nana ah Feshwa. Sheicr'a ojSoMl 

n 0, t»ul TieTtl)dn (p. iSi) wiUtb that tfngUsh people” burUrd during the seiftd. 



ratified, tiio Hfiaa^ordorod boats \fi bo^roparod for the reniaihder>of finr garriedo. 

A Bomew})pt pcfremptory. demand that Genoral Wfaecior shoald evaooata the 
tifioatioaB that night was met by*^ rofusaj^'as peremptory; bat oar’ gone and 
treasure, amounting to about lis. 1,30,00(|, were at once delivered up. The 
famine-stricken garrison now lay down to*sleop their last nigh't in entrench' 
BteQts— many the lasf night in this World. They were startled from their 
slngnbers by a brief bombardment, duo to alarm at the accidental dmoharge of a 
rebel mdsket ; but IJiey might have been still more startled bad they known>that 
the Nana had ordered five gnns and as many hundred {picked marksmen to be 
in xeadiness at the landing-pla<% befol'e dawn. ■ 

The Bati Chaura Ghdt or landing-place by about a mile northnwest of 
Preparsiiona at o^tronchmonts. Its sandy beach is bounded in the .rear by 
, SAi Chaura Ghit. precipitous rising banks of the ri^au’ : bnt those banka 

arc jiiorcod b'J' a ravine, bearing in dry weather the appearance of a dusty line. 
Tliis ravine is crossed abon( three hundred yards from the shore by a bridge ; 
at its nioutb stands the fisherman’s temple, occupied early on the morn- 
ing of the 27th J)y Tantia Topi, Tika Singh, Aznn-ulUvh, and an armed 
body of retainers. To the first-named officer had been entrastod the arrange- 
ment of the massacre. In the rnins of a hou.so north of tho ravine, which, 
perched aloft on the bank, commanded the whole lino of boats, he posted a gun 
and strong body of rebels. Tho now ruined village of Sati Chaura, lying below 
tho house on the same side of tho ravine, atiurded cover to a second body. 
On tho Jmnk south of tho ravine and temple wore drawn up a jiarty of troop- 
ers ; and about a quarter of a mile further down the river, beside another tem- 
ple, was ^tationciTti second gun with Its attendant force ; a third gun at Koil&- 
ghdl, some bOO yards below the second, competed tho arrangements on this 
t>nir>lf ; while on tho opposite side, facing the landing-place, some troops with iwo 
guns concealed themselvos behind sandy riJgc. JIaving thus matured his 
sanguinary plans, Tuutia Topi awaited in excitement tho arrival of his victims. 

A litUe before b a.m. tho doomed garrison began to evacuate the entrondi- 
fiTth .June. Kvacua- ments.' Carriages and beasts of afl Sorts were assembled to 
tion of onttenchmonts, convoy to tho river tho many weak persons and tho scanty 
baggage. Sotne-of those who thu> started on thoir last jonrney were in good 
spirits ; for had not a committee of their oountrymon yesterday inspected the 
boats, and were not those boats to liear thorn beyond tho reach of bombard«> 
tnibt and hunger?' AmSngst 4ho largo crowd who had oolleeted to witneei 
thoir departure were sonie mutineers who inquired kindly after musing offioara'^ 
d* their late regiments— a rcasBuring sign w&lh may' Tm^ distfipated tnj; 
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dread of treachery that existed. Had hovem, <»ttt thoir eyOl bao^^ 
lb they marched, ‘the Eoglish might have oblerved ample oahses»of alana. 
Lady Wheeler’s ayal) had jreoeivfid as a rejvhrd for ^er fidelity a of rapees ; 
hnt liogerihg in the rear, she was fiiroed to exchange her treasure for a sahre* 
cat A few faithfol sepoys were caf>tared and dragged off fro^ under the rery 
eyes of their fiSnglish adjutant ; and lastly. Colonel and Mrs. Ewart, who llad 
fallen somo distance into the rear, were brutally mnrdered by sepoys of thehr 
own'battalion. Meanwhile, the remainder of that gaunt pnoicession neared the 
landing-plaOe, and quitting the roSd, turned down thp ravirfe towards the river. 
When (he last nran had passed, a double lino pf musketeers drew up across 
the defile below the bridge, so as to render escape in that direction impossible. 
The gapse had indood entered the trap. Their enotnies now barred them in 
before and behind, «n their right hand and their, left. 

^ 23ie blow march was succeeded by an embarkation as slow. Tho boats, 
about thirty in number, were groundedon the sand, a few yards from the shore, 
but no gangway-plank or other assistance of any kind was given. Onr men 
themselves waded through the water, bearing aboard thoir women, children, and 
wounded. By about 9 a.m. the embarkation was compltto and the boats ready to 
Second goneial shoved off. But at that moment a bugle sounded from the 
shore, and as if by magic a well-directed tiro opened from all 
sides on ear boats. The treacherous boatmen now leapt into the water and 
floundered with all speed ashore, but not before they had fired the thatched awning 
of several boats. At first, a few shots were fired in return at the re];cls,|/iii it soon 
became evident that safety depended npon escaping in tho boats, whic^ jumping 
into the stream, the Englishmen attempted to move with their shoulders. But 
those vessels were not intended to be moved, and all bat three stuck fast. Mean- 
while, grape and bullets and ignited thatch did their work. After twemty minutes, 
when the massacred outnumbered the living, the troopers plnngod into the 
stream and sabred the survivors. No sex or ago was spared, for the extirpa- 
tion of a raee was the object iu view. Of the boats that had escaped firoM the 
g^t two had drifted across to the Oudh shore, whdro their inmates were cap* 
iidared ; but tho tiurd was aground in the river, and to this ark several stont 
awimmers from other boats made their way* The slaughter at the ghftt waa 
now partially arrested bj^an orderly from the Nfina, who brought a oomm«t>d , 
to massaora the remainmg. males, hot spare the women and children. The Mttpr, 
to the number of 125 , were coljeoted tod huddled ‘togetiier tmder * guard 
onthebaak, whenoetiuiy weraconveyedraboatnooh |trtwoia«Biaj^|>ared foe 
reception in the.Savdda iLonse. Sevtoteoo EagUri«tte»jj^h^ tiie sepoys 



OB ihe Oadh KanH had oxoapted/ronJtbd slaughter of the turo hoftisfiil Kbat had 
drifted thi^her^* urere sent over to ttil Ntna, and their kn^l was aooU after* 
wards sounded fusilade of a firing payty. Vfew dying meB lw^ been 

left in the entrenchments at* the time of evaeuation, and two files were new told 
off to hasten their end. • . * 

• ifimnow dme to rehim to Major-Vibart’s boat, which we loft agronnd ia 
’ AiiwMuMs of the tho Gaines. Her orjgmal complement of fifty persons was ' 

eampinghoot. ^00^ swollen to about twice that dumber by fogitiros^ftmin 
other Tossela, aud 'poshed by many shonldersy she was lanncbod olear into iho 
full forco of the stream. A shot frofta the gun at Koilagh&t oarriod away her 
rudder, and the boatmen had loft on board neither oar nor pupting-pole. She 
was thus oumplotoly at the mercy of the current, wliich carried her through a 
. shower of bullets some six miles down the river. In pnshi^ her off ijia sand- 
banks, or cr<dichiug on her deck, many heroes of the defence perished ; and bedbre 
evening, when sho again ran fircgly aground, she had been lightened of Moore, 
Qlanville, Ashe, Barney, and Boulton. In the night, tho women were tem- 
porarily disembarked, while the men set the thus lightened vessei adrift. Tba 
awning, which liad become the mark of arrows tipped with lighted charcoal, was 
cut away ; aud after narrowly escaping a fire-ship floated down the river by 
their pursuers, the boat and her crew proceeded on their dangerous course. At 
two o’clock the next afternoon the vessel was again bronght np on a bank at 
If^jafgarli, fourteen miks below Cawnpore. She was now opposite the domain of 
Baba Bam Ba khsh. an Oudh londlioldor, who bad promised that not an English- 
man shodid pass his shores* alive. Sepoys dragged a gun down to the bank and 
aimed i€ at the bTSSSb. But the piece was discharged once only, for at that moment 
the monsoon broke and the rain fell in sheets. The downpour did not, however, 
prevent the musketeers on shore from maintaining, through five drenching 
hours, their harassing fusillade. A new danger hoye in sight as a boat, laden 
with fifty or sixty orme^ mutineers, boro down upon the stranded fugitives. 
Luckily this vessel also ran agronnd. It was promptly boarded by a party 
from onr boat, and few of its inmates escaped to tell the HHaa of the rooeptioa 
they bad met with. Bising with the rain, the Ganges that night floatwiji 
Yibart’s craft carried her som^ sixteen miles further down stream. In tb# 

' momiug her occupants found Aemselves in a baok-srater at Btunrfijpnr,' wlftk^ 
little hope of egress into the main channel, affd a strong force of the enemy on ‘ 
(he bsjik. Xhe Bkoa had Indeed ^patched two whole regiments to prevent iheif 
' Vstslipuc iUsteiet. 'ib» place auist not be eoaioaa<Mi 
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furtitor escape.. The itfusketry fire uow wrocommenced, and«tlie d;iog Vibart 

ordered Thomson ^d Delafosso to land and heat %wa^ their pim|^rB. They 

saUied forth with the only twelve lighting men that were !Uft. ; anc^dniing their 

_ . atsenoo a swami of mutineers nourod down upon the boat* 

Third raasflacro; / , 

* ^ capturing tlie Bremen, oliildren, and wounded, some eigUty 

in number. They were convoyed back -to Cawnporoj 'Vfhore th'O menjirere shot, 

and tbo women and childrun sent to join the other prisoners at tbo Savdda. ^ 

.» Returning to the river .after scattering their foes, Thomson and 

Baespe of Thomson, Dchifo'iso found no boat in sight. They searohed vainly 

l«rlafosse, and tao foi* abont a mile down tbo bank, but were soon hotly 
Others. • ^ 

, pressed by fresh hosts of rebels. One of tboir party 

was shot down, and tho remainder took refuge in a small tein]>lo overlooking 

tho Gadges; Here they wore surroaudod, and hero they slaughtered several 

of ^heir pursuers ; but they were again driven to flight by the smoke of 

tbo bonfire which the mutiuoors had lit aroui^d tbejr asylum. They now fired 

a volley, ami with the energy of despair charged down to the Ganges, 

which, however, but seven of their number reached insalbtv.^ Of these, again, 

three wore killed in swimming oiV ; while tho remaining four, including 

Thomson, Dolafosse, and Private Arurphy of tho 86tb, outstripped their 

hunters and escaped. It was Murphy wlio several years afterwards became 

custodian of the Memorial Gardens at Cawnporo. Some six miles down the river, 

while resting after their long swim, they foil in with the fcrvants of a friendly 

Oudh Raja, Dirgbijai Singh, who ■.hcltcrod them in his castle for^jgsea. weeks, 

and eventually conveyed them across the river to the camp of a IHuropcau 

detachment marehing up-country. These daring iiieu were, not, as sometimes 

supposed, the only survivors of 'the Cawnporo garrison, but they were probably 

the only survivors who could boast of immixe<l Briiisb blood.' 

On the day following the massacre of Sati Chauratho Nana held a review 
FroceodiDgs of the of tho rebel troops, at which he had tho satisfaction of hoar- 
ing for tho first time a royal salute fired in his honour. On 
tbo 29th, be gratified hinlsclf with the murder of ar English officer who had 
escaped from the massacre only to bo found naked amongst the ravines of th« 
Oodh bank, and on tho morrow a yet more ^l^ndid prize arsived in the shape 


of the captives from tho boat at 8biar4jpur. Tho same day he proceeded te 

Sets enthnnedM where on the 1st July bo was enthroned as Bsshwe, 

F^va. of lug gpatifiation vas now full, and he Upgsted 

* Colonel WUliami give# a list of 8# auch gorvivon, including the 4 aowroatleued aad' 
9 lu&tives. Tlie reiaaindor cousiifted^of 3 uieo wid 11 aU bcating^iyiil® Minosa 
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io quaff H at teisare iu his palaqp. iuzim-nUiih and B'dba Biiat, 'wlvi had l>e«n 
loft ia dii^ge at Cawnp^^royi ordored me removal of ^ Britiah grisouers to Ihn 
Bfbighar, % small house so called^ becauM,)fb hod once been inhabited by the 
native mistress of an English officer. , 

Bat the mutineers were no sooner rnidi'^tnrbed mastoEs «7f tbo sitnatioii 
‘BViction«>n tte * thanThetions begab to divide their ranks. The Mnham- 
'rebel camp, inadans,wero little prepared to soe the country they had 

once hdld pass under the sway of infidel Iliudds ; and the feeling in favour of 
substituting the Kanhe Nawdb’s rule for*that of tlm Niina gamed ground. 
Dundn Panth had from the first regaHod this man as his rural, and hod at thfl 
beginning of the siege plundered his house and placed him in oonfinemont. But 
murmurs amongst his Muslim auxiliaries had induced the Ndua to release tho 
iJaw&l), and the lattor’s at iho racquofc-eonrt hj|d, {is we have seen, 

played an iiUportaat part in tho sioge. On tlie 3rd July pay was distribatod 
amongst the rebel force, but it weiild appear that they were dissaiisfied with its 
amount, for they declared that they would punish the Nana for his deceit in 
appropriating all t^e treasuio and taking his case at Bithdr* The Nanlio Nawab^ 
who foresaw that tho feeling of tho soldiery was likely io involve him in 
6omplications with his dreaded rival the Poshwa, absconded, but was captured 
and brought back a prisoner by orJe^of Tika Siugbc flis advisers nowbocanfia 
anxious that the Ni£na should return to Cawnpore. His prosonoe was, indeed^ 
hocessary not only to allay infenial dissensions, but to reassure the troops ; for, 
on the4iiis^j^ister ruinouis of an English advance from Allahabad were rife, 
and on tlio tollowing day those rumours weio confirmed Tfka Siiigh now 
hastened to Bit^fSto bring back his chief, who returned to Cawnpore on tho 6tJi 
July. A division with 12 gnus under Brigadlbr Jviula Purshdd word told oUT 
to chock the advance of the British. 

Further butchorios were, howov er, to be perpetrated beloro tho robots 
. . , ji could encounter iho avenging bayonets On tho 7th July i 
fugrttive&froiii Fateh- Native Christian drummer was captured aud shot, while OA 
tho 8tl the faithful sepoys arrested on tho evacuation of 
entrenchments were sentenced by court-martial to mutilation. But these littl6 * 
triumphs were as jiothing oomparpd Jbo the prize which on tho morrow fell With*^ * 
ia the K&n&^s blood-stained grasp. A second instalmont of fugitives, nnmber« 
tog some 95 men, women, and children, bad left Fatehgarh live days befmrsir^ 
They Vjiiere hotly pofsued down tlie river, and about thirty had lost their livM* 
from shot or drowning when the only bout remaining out of three approached 
Sitibhr. XTwas firedton not only by tbo guns aClhat place, bat by a party of 

24 
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musketeen on tiie Ondk bank nnder one Slingh. The fagitlTes Relied os 
they eonld,, bat wero^ soon redaoed by the heavier metal of ilieir i^versaries 
into waving a of , trace. Ja{;s Singh jnbw orosiMd over smd oaptored the 

party, who were next day soot into Cawnpore.* After gloating awhile over 
hia fresh victims, 'the 174na gave tb% nsaal order, and the men were massacred, 
while the weaker pdrtion of the piBsoners wore <^nsigned 
to the Bibighar. >Threo males, however, received a respite 
from the general sentence of death : Mr. Tbomhiil of the, civil sorvido, with 
Colonels Goldie and Smith, were 5|>ared on condition of thchr effecting tbo snr- 

Q 

render of Allahabad fort to the mufaneors. They must of course have known 
that the condition was an impossible one, but they were nndonbtedly right 
in catching at any terms which might save their lives until the chapter of acci* 
dents Bhbnid bring Aem deliverance. On the same dav Jwala Pivrshfid's force 
quitted the Cawnporo district for that of Fatchpnr, whore they were destined 
to receive their Brat chastisement fromr tlio British. 


The determined advance of General TIavelock was beginning to inspire 
the Ktina with soriotis nnuasine'^s. Quartered at S'ur Mu- 
Havoloek sadvaucc, Hotel, he Is said to have endeavoured to 

his anxieties in strong drink and the erabraees of a favourite courtesan. To 
reassure his followers, whom he not unjustly supposed to be almost as alarmed 
as himself, he from time to time issued lying proclamations. Five thousand 
British troops had been “ sent to boll"’ at Dobli, ai'J thirty-five thousand 
(through the kindness of the Khedive) at Alexandria. But ouThe-TOth J uly 
facts compelled him to indite a manifesto of very different imr : . U IHs 'uietorious 
army, he complained, had been deceived, attacked, and scattered by the Euro- 
peans. Every brave man, therefore, was to join heart and band in sending those 
Europeans also to hell. For tho latter phrase, which ho had borrowed from 
the style of the Musalmdn chroniclers, the Nunn seems to have felt a strong 
predilection. Tho defeat to whicii ho alluded was that suffered the day before at 
Fatehpui*) whore Jwkla'Farshad had been driven before Havelock like chaff 
before the wind. With 1,400 Europeans and 8 guns Havelock now continued 
his march up tho Grand Trunk Koad towards Cawnpore, while Bdla Hdo was 
despatched with every available man to moot him. In vain ; the Pesbw6’s 
brother was defeated at Aong in Fatehpnr, tbo bridge over the Pindu was OMV 
ried by storm, and the English entered the Caw.pporc'district (15th July). B&la 

^ Ntnak Chsnd tiie ISth June kH tbe date of this cnptttre, a iMt wMsh abmn tint 
Ms nsnaiive it not, as it professes fo be, a diary written soatempenneouBly with tbs evsitts 
it 
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sped bade to Cawnporo vriib a VuUet ia his sbooldor dtad the (Sidings his 
own defeat. • . • ' , * • ✓ 

On the receipt of Ibis unploaeapt news jpiae rebel chiefs heldahasfy cpttned 
News of the tiat< some were for effecting a jonciion with the ntntineers at 
toTOp«M^”ffithur1rfy! * Patehgarh, others for rrotiripg in the first instance ooly as 
fer as Sithfir ; but it •wfB'at length debded by a slender majority to make ono 
)a%t stand on the trunk road near Cawnporo. On learning of the rout at Fateh- 
pqr^ th6 N4na had,oonsoled himself by the murder oreight native oonriei^^p- 
tored on their way* to the British camp ; but the defeat of Aong' demanded a 
more striking revenge. At the insfigation of Tika Singh it was resolved to 
Fifth end last mas. niassacre the prisoners. The first to snffes were the three 
nacre ot iSmopeaus. gentlemen from Fatt'hgarh, together with Mr. ^Edward 
Oreenway and his son, a lad of fonrteen. The two latter had been captnrod at 
the beginniffg of tlie siog(>, but spared in hope of a heavy ransom, for Mr. Green- 
way was a well-to-do merchjint. They w^ero all shot at about five in the evening, 
beside the wall of the commiosariat storohoase ; and the turn of tho women and 
children had now^rrived. Tho captives of Bibighar were under the care of a 
youngibh matron nicknittned “ the Be^ram,” who is said to have been a servant 
of the Niinfi’s Thais ; and she now informed her charges that they wore to die 
that evening. Twenty-five out of* about ninefold that number had already 
lierishod, for cholera and dybontory bad boon busy in those stilling little rooms. 
Ono of tho ladies appealed to tho jaiuaddr or subaltern in command of tho 
guar(L«.yV^'i < 1^1 mod her fears, and a soldier of his party angrily asked tho Begam 
what slu) meant by giving hneh orders. Tho Begam thoronjion fionneod over 
into the next paddbek, which was that of the Nilna’s hotel, and fetnmod with 
live ill-looking ruffians. Two were Musaliuan batchers ; a third, also a Muslim, 
wore the scarlet uniform of tho Nana’s body-guard; and tho remaining two were 
Jlindn peasants ; but all wore armed with swords. The soldiers of tho guard 
were now ordered to assist these assassins ; but they had no stomach loft for such 
work, and all they did was to fire their muskets through tlio windows at tho 
ceiling. The five therefore entered the house alone, and shrieks and scuffling at 
once annoimced that they had began their brutal work. It was oonqiloted before 
dark, and coming out, the murderess locked np their shambles for tho night. It 
is a satisfaction to know that at least two of them afterwards expiated their 
‘ offeaioo on tho gallows ; but few save tho most oharitablo will deny that this 
death ;^a8 too good for tlfom. Tho N&na is said to have passed that night in 
watching his ballot-girls dance and sing. In the morning the dead and the 
living (for some were not yet despatched) wore di-aggod forth and cast into a 
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bddced weh witbin'ihe oompoand.'^ A foi^pale^hildren had still suffieiMit vitiJity 

'to rtm wildljs rouPd the well before thoiif parsers, but all at Isftt foBttd a £rava 

fnthin it That grave is °ow the«»iitre of the Memorial Gardens. It nsatroimd- ‘ 

od by a light 'gothic screen, over whoso portal wo may road thetoushidg iasertP'* 

tion THBSrABB THEY WinCn^'AHB Otrr OF GREAT TRtBUWWOS.” Within, 

above the well itsolf, rises a pedestal girt with another legend ;•—**' SaOBEIJ »o 

THE PBBMfrOAt. MEMORY OF A OBKAT’ COMPANY OP* CHRISTIAN PEOPLE, OBtBFLY 
' < 
nOMirai AND CHILDREN, WHO NEAR THIS SPOT WERE CRUELLY MASSACRED BY THE 

FOLLOWERS OF THE N^NA DuNDU PaNTH OF LiTIIIJr, ASD CAST, THE DYING 

WITH THE DEAD, lltTO THE WELL BELOW, ON THE 15 tH DAY OF JOLY, 1857.” On 

the pedestal, at' the foot of a cross, stands a palm-bearing angel from the chisel 

of Baron Marochotti. The statue is dignified and striking, and worthy of the 

positioirit occapiesk .. 

This last and foulest \nassaero was followed by u rapid and signal revenge. 

IlaTelock approach- following day (ICtii) Havelock’s force halted to spimd 

es Uasnporc. the noon at Abirwaii on the trunk road, about three miles 

south-easi of Oawnpore. But though wearied with a Imruing march of 18 or !t0 
mile**, they had yet the severest part ot their day’s wofk before them. For about 
a mile to tho front, across the junction of the main road with the by-way which 
diverges into Cawnporo, lay entrenched five Uiousand rebels. Tiie Nona's right 
and loft wings rested upon walled -villages defended by heavy guns, enscouced 
in groves which afforded excellent shelter to his sliarp-slitioters. Ilia centre was 
similarly placed and strengthened by a powerful ho'vitzcr. Th ^Mpflu -arity of 
the mutineers, both in uumbors and artillory, was immense ; and to advance 
plong the road against their front would have been to court carnage, if not defeat. 

n.tn.. of Cawn- Havelock therefore resolved to imitate tho Prussian tactics 
pore, July letli. at Lcuthen, and debouching towards tho right, to advance 
under cover of groves against tho enemy’s loft fhiuk. Tracing a phui in tho dost 
with bis scabbard, ho carefully explained the pro]M}aod mauocuvro to bis officers, 
find gave the order to advance at about half past two in tbo eftornoon. The 
handful of volunteer cavalry were sent forward as if to attack tho enemy’s front, 
and tho foint sncooeded complctoly. Upon these adventurous horsemen the 
mutineers conoentrated their fire; and our infantry bad almost completed the flank- 
ing movomoiit before a<gap in tho trees revealed what was going pn. Our 
guns had not yet, however, come up; and those of the enemy began raking our 

* It wa# pt first rapposod that Icniale captircs in the BitiSjrhaV had been subjected to vldwitc 
otlier than that of maro maBBaerc ; btilr Ipter itircBtlgatlunfi by Colonel WillianuB and Mr* dhorev 
pioyed this belief to be unfounded. One yonug lady waBp indeed^ fijjatchod from tho slaughter at 
£eti Oliaura and carried off by hcf doUverer, a cavalry trooiwre But alio oot df 
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ranks to some parpose. Soenro ii| tl}^r artillery, the rebels' deriSivSy ordered 
their bands^ play “ Cheer, boyS^ oheOT,” and it was to the somowj^at disoordast 

* combination ftf ^is air and i|ioir owA nibrooh ^at the 78ti^ Highlanders rushed 
upon their foe, followed by tho 64th Begimeut. A few minutes saw the left wing 
of the eqomy flying beforeonr bayonets, its bands silenced, its guns taken, ^ and 
the ri)lage\tpon whioh it r^ted ocenpied by our troops. Many of the sepoys fled 
altogether from tho flold, biA others rushed to strengthen their centre ; and 
against this, after a*few stirring words from Havelock, the British advanced. 
The infantry were now joiqpd by tho cavalry, and after a brief struggle, ringing 
cheers proclaimed that tho N4na’« centre bad mot with no bettor fortune than his 
left Leaving the rebel howitzer and its village in charge of tho Cavalry, the in- 
fantry now swept down upon the enemy’s right. Here, again, they carrio(l.all he- 

* fore them, an^ two fresh gunswere added to tho list of those Chptnred. Thus had 
tiie enemy's original order of battle been completely destroyed. But if onr tifed 
little force hoped that the day was’won, they were dlsap}>uinted. The rebels ral- 
lied to tho rear of tlioir first position in another wooded village. The gnus 
which had been poStod bore in view of a second resistance now opened a damag- 
ing fire npon our adv.nncing columns : aivd still tho weary bullocks had flailed to 
drag our artillery to tho front. At this critic.al juncture was heard the clear voice 
of Havelock inquiring what regiment would take that village. Again our infan- 
tiy rushed forward, and tho capture of the village was a thing of the past. The 
enemy now appeared to bo in full rotroat on Cawnpore, and our exhs^stod 
hero(‘8“tFrTW '^tkomsolves on tho ground to rest. But their work was not over. 
Besolvecbto strike q|io more blow for crown or pyre, the N4na rallied in person 
his dispirited troops. Ho had posted three gun8,^ono (a 24-poundcr) upon the 
branch road to Cawnpore ; and from these guns tho recumbent British now 
received a fresh challenge. Two bodies of rebel cavalry rode forward across the 
plain, wliile their unmounted comrades advanced with* much blare of trumpets 
and boat of drams. Our men leapt to their foot and advanced once more to moot 
tho foo. Maiiy a fatal gap was hewn in their ranks by t^o grape of the enemy ; 
bnt two circumstances now occurred which finally decided the battle in favour of 

Final lont of tho ^bo British. IkkI by the Grenoral’s son and aido-de-camp, the 
present Sir Hehry Havelock, the infantry charged and cap- 
tured the 24-poander which bad wrought such Jiavoo in their columns ; and at 
the time font Ihtglislkguns wore brought to boar on tho enemy. Tho well<^ 
dhreeted'firo of this battory soon pounded ih^ Fobcis into a precipitate flight 

1 b (he etptee of guns (bo honours were dividca, Ihrcs l^oing taken the SiUh s&4 three 
h^ Vhe 78th Bogimeat. 
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towards C&wn{x>re', and Havelock’s conti^ni^ bivouacked abtiigbtikU two miles 
Irom tho sta^ipu. . '^at evening, the ]I7 £oh ro^ethrongb Oawnpere iq,faasty flight 

Plight of the N&oa. Biti^r. To the last hp bad cpn1antie<hfaiB gssoonad>' 

‘ . ing manifestoes; and as, panting with nnaocastomed exercise, 

he galloped past, he might have heard his criers proclaiming that bat one hnn- 
dred Englishmen had escaped extermination, and tlHit as many rupees would be 
given for tho head of each survivor. « 

•’ On the following morning (17th July) Havelook’a, force marched into 

The English rc> Cawnporc and encamped on the parade-ground. The rebel 
occHpy Cewnpore, , troops were now in ‘disorderly retreat towards Fatchgarh, 
Lucknow, and< elsewhere; but as the English advanced guards neared tho city 
a bod^ of horse, left behind for that purpose, fired the magazine. Tho event is 
grapbieally described by Mr. Shcrer, who, entering Oawnpore with Havelock^ 
assumed the duties of magistrate and collector: — “ Suddenly in);ho direction of 
Cawnpore, a gigantic tongue of flamq leapt «p asjt were to lick tho sky, follow- 
ed by a large cloud of smoke which, preserving somewhat tho shape of a bal- 
loon, ascended swiftly. Wo looked at each other, and tlmt^piomont experienced 
a slight shock like a weak electric current, and thert the mighty thuuder hroko 
in the distance, and seemed to roll towards us and nrouiid us.” Tho English were 
now at liberty to examine the vai ions -places of interest connected with tho 
rebel occupation. On seeing ihe entrcuchments, all wondered how the garrison 
could for even two days have lield out bcliind sindi detsnccs ; but on peering 
down the w’ell at the Bihighar our soldiery wore inspired w’ith hijtw,-fw?lings of 
revenge. It is not surprising, therefore, that Havelock soon found himself forced 
to forbid, under penalty of death, the acts of retrihntidn* which tho scenes of 
massacre around were well calculated to suggest. To remove his men from the 
temptations of drink, robbery, and worse, as well as to protect the city against 
the attack ho was led to expect from Bithur, tho^ (General next day (18th) 
marched out to the Mission premises beside the grand trunk road at Naw^ganj. 

He had, however, nothing to fear from Bitlidr. Dosortod apd threatened 
by ihe bulk of his followers, the Ndna had on the*preceding night fled iirom his 
pnlaoe. Even in trepidation h<' did not forgot his cruelty, and before departhig 
he ordered tho oxcoution of Mrs. Carter and the baby of whom she hod bSMi 
delivered beneath his soof. Embarking on the Ganges with the ladids of his 
household, he gave out that ho' was about to commit suietdo by drowniag, and 
that the extinction of a light would mark the moiAent of his immeqrsipn* The 
sturdy beggars known as “ sons 6f tho Ganges” (Gatiffa putra) wets watching 
on tho shore, and when u tnidstroam tho light was extinguished, rosbed up with 
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a y«U to plunder his,palaoe. Meanwhile, the orafly who by ibi^Uiiid bad 

avoided pursuit fpr at least one night/ vas disembarking nnd^r co^r of dark** 

Wesson the 0«dh shore. He was aeon a few , months* later, wi(!h a starving 

retinae, in the forests to the north 'Of that province; and iC is believed that he 

ultimately escaped, almost unattended, into the mountains of JsTexf&L If still 

alive, he is eibont nfby'sevSn* years of age, and it is hardly probable that he 

will be ever captured to adori^a gallows. . 

On the same mpming, as General Havelock marched ont to Naw&bgmtj, 

Ro-cft«bli*lunent J&r. Sburer proclaimed in the city the restoration Kif British 
ofKngligh admiulg- , . . , 

tratioo. power. Tlie mercantile population expressed and, as men^ 

who had property to be plundered, doubtless felt great delight at our return. Mr. 
Sherer at once despatched polico officers to take chargo of the Sirsaul,[8aohendi, 
smd'Sluariljpur stations, in ori^cr that the roads to Allahabadj^K&lpi, and l)(dili 
might be kepttipen. lNext*morning (19th) Major Stephenson was detached with 
a iMurty of the Madras Fusiliers to reconnoitre Bithiir. Findiug the place almost 
deserted, he destroyed Hie Nona’s palace, and returned to Cawnpore with a booty 
of nineteen guns. On the 20ih General Neill arrived witn more Europeans from 
Madras and elsewhere ; in ail about 4(K) men. A new entrenchment, commanding 
Departure of Have- ibo ferry between Cawnpore and Oudh, was now constmeted ; 

and in this entrenchment Neill was left on the 25th with a 
garrison of some 800 British soldiers, while Havelock crossed the Ganges to re- 
lieve Lucknow. One of Neill’s first acts on assnmiug command was to investigate 
and pu^sh.enaes of massacre. Rebel ringleaders were compelled before execution 
to clean np a ]iortion of the pool of blood, still two inches deep, on the floor of 
the BibigEar. By so ^ing high-caste Hindus died in what they imagined to be a 
state of spiritual uncleanliness ; and Neill has by sf perhaps excessive hnmanita- 
rianism been condemned for thus adding to the terrors of death. His object was, 
however, “to inflict a fearful punishment for a revoltigg, cowardly, barbarous 
deed, to strike terror into ’these rebels and there arei^niany who tMTilr that 
the punishment chosen was not disproportionate to Hie ofiencc. For whatever 
blame may attach to those executions the magistrate of tbo district was not res- 
ponsible. On taking command General Neill had informed Mr. Sherer that the 
occupation of Cawnpore was purely, military, and had placed Captain Bmoe of 
the Bombay army in charge of all polico arrangements. The magistrate was 
thas for the time superseded. * 

Not long after Havelobk’s departure, the 42nd Native Infantry, which had 
latM^ «f the mutinied at Sdigar, entered t&e district by the Ek^i road 
aasdSatiTs Jufsatry. advanced oa ^khwpw. It was' supposed that thenoo they 
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would mapob^traiglit on Bith 6 r 3 bat making direrBions fij^t to the right and 

jtfterwards ^ the Jeft, they mardered thq officers in chwge of S^ohendi and Bhin- 

rdjpnr polio^tations. *Halttng'finalIy at^ithdr, they became tlte nndeos of a* 

serioos gathering. ' They had ^ihe provided with two small gons and some 

irregolar hcvse, and were now joined by stray men tirom the Snd Cavalry and 

3rd and 17th Infantry. Coneral Neill constantly mbrohod iii'ffirce^throngh the 

environs of tlie town, twice sending an armed steamer up the river to Bithdr » 

and awed perhaps by these demonstrations, the enemy copfined its movements 

against Cswnpore to a few nocturnal rambles in the stibuab's. But the presence 

of a rebel force ao ndar Oawnpore was not to be tolerated. On the 16 th August, 

therefore, soop after retnming from his swamp-defeated expedition towards 

Lucknow, Havelock marched to Bithlir and bombarded sedition out of the town. 

„ ' ’ • . ^ Police posts wore now ro-ostablishod at Bithur, Sachehdi, 

They &re dispersed,'* ’ 

^ and Shinrdjpur, and the gradual recovery nf British rule 

began to alarm rebel landholders. Several, fficluding the K&Ja (Dnrga Parshad) 
of Sachondi, attempted to make their peace, and received in answer the promise of 
a fair trial. • But this," writes Mr. Siiorcr, did not meet their views. Qradn- 
ally, as it became seen that Cawnporo was only a garrison, when it was clearly 
known that the troops collecting at Cawnpore bad not for their immediate object 
the pacification of the Da&b, but wore intended to cross the riv«>r, this desire to 
conciliate died away ; and the disafibetod began to look towards Q-w&liar as afford ‘ 
iug them some hope of a second subversion of the British power, and this time 
with a mofe permanent success.” - 

Such hopes were, however, unlikely to be realised for some time. In 
September. Beco- September, English government beeamo yet more firmly 
very of firitith power. re-/Bstablishod. On the 16th of the month arrived large rwn- 
foroements under the “ Bayard of India, ” Sir James Ontram, who, refusing to 
supersede Havelock, enlisted as a volunteer under that loader. By ibis time 
police-stations at Sirsafeil, Ghdtampur, and Bhognipnr, with outposts at BUliaur 
and in the neighbourhood of Oawnpore, had been added to those already exist- 
ing. Bevenue, too, was being eollectod in the HufAr tahsil, Bitbfir, and parts of 
Bdrh Salempur, Ghffiampur, Itasfilabad, and Bhinr&jpnr. But the boat-btidge 
across the Ganges had now been reoonstrncted; and on the 19 th the British force 
nnder Havelook, NeUl, wd Ontram left Cawnpore to attempt once more then^ef 
of Lucknow. Any evil effects which might have resulted from thsir d^rtare 
were oonnteraoted for the time by news that <}n tho'^same date DebU had fisllen. 
But prestige alone wae insnfficioat to extend our sway in the district andmattew 
remained much in the sstne* position as before. The Me® Ihfiknw, assisted by 
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R£ja Bh&o and Kalandar Oir Cii<)i>baiil,Jkopt BLognipar, Sikaodi'Q, aigd Akbarpm 
in constant tnrmoiL In Basdlabad tli| parly against us was beaded by Uie Qs^r 
Hidkurs uildor Itho JSdja of Niir Singh) > bat our cause d^dad in the saine 

tobsil several inflnenlial supporters, liihidli'afl d Sbiur&jpur wore somptimeb har- 
ried by errantdiorsomeu from the squadrons bf the N4na or 23irpat Sing. She 
Cbande^ Kdjas ofSaclieiu]) ^nd Shiur&jpur (Sdti Parsb4d) continued to give aotive 
Assistance to our enemies, nor did tbc murder of {wlicemen coase; and tho officers 
in oTutge of tho Bitluir and Sacbendi stations were slain — the former by sebels 
from the Oudh bahlc, tho latter by a parly fjom Akbarpur. 

• In October the security of tho district was tbroatertod yitb a severer dan- 
g(>r. The capture of Debli Imd driven down-country large 
October. bodies of fugitive inntimers. Otie snch party nuder Bakht 

l^bau had crossed the Jiimita at Muttra (Jtlatliura), and passing hastily down 
the DuAb ponetrab'd as l,ir as'Bliiui ajj>ur. But by this time thorc was fortnn^tely 
a British force to resist tho marauders. M.tichiiig from Cawnpore with 600 in- 
fantry and several field gunsj Brigadier Wilson camo, saw, and conquered. After 
a mere brush witli our troops (»n tho lOth, tho rebels fi.ll l»aek, to he almost anni- 
hilated at Katiaiij a few by Greathod’s pursuing column from Behli. 

On tho 26th this column arrived at Cawnpore, being succeeded on the 9th of tho 
noxt month by a largo force under the Comm:mder-in-Chief, Sir Colin Camp- 
NoTember. 8 i r bell- ' Ominous rumours were afloat heralding the advance 
w*''thtougb!**''^wn- **■ robcl contingent from Gwt'iliar, bat Sir Colin 

pore. liad before* him a more important task than tho defenco of 

Oawmrofoi Leading here a*suiaH fore*' uiidor General Windham, he hurried on 
to relievo HaTt;..cti, who had sncceedcMl in entering Lucknow only to beoiosoly 
blockaded therein. . • 

Seeing tho coast fairly clear, the Gwaliar contingent crossed the Jumna and 
Invasion of the advanced along tho Kalpi road towards Cawnpore. On tho 

Owaliat conHngonu giplt November General Windham went out to meet them at 

Bhannti, some ten miles down that road, and giving thorn a very decided repulse, 
capttired one of their lO-inch howit^iors. But cenfidunt in the superiority of their 
numbers, the rebels were no! thus to bo foilod. Quitting tlm highway which had 
witnessed their defeat, they next morning struck across country to tho grand 
trunk road ; and receiving at Iluwalpur on that road large and welcome rein- 
fwoement from Oudh, they swooped down uinm Oawujiorc. This maneeuvro, 
whifch General Windham’s force^ was too weak to prcvhnf, placed the rebels once 
more ip possossiou of tho city, and tho Briti <h»lroop8 passed that night within 
, • , ‘AfUivards lojid Clyde. • ; , , 

9,ri 
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their efitrenohioents. But 8t>eody Jeli\ ery was at houd. Bif Colia UampWif 
after raising^he siege of Laciknow and gjErmgdts death-blow to, the lebellioD in 
Oudh, was alreMy returning to ^Oawni>or8.r On the evening. of the Isth) as the 
garrison were resting after a successful sally, lie rode into the beleaguered 
entrenefamenft. Before crushing the insurgents ho allowed his mdu a few dap'* 
rest, but a desultory cannonade was maintiunod on both sides 1' and when, on the 

December.' Civil Demnber, Captain Brnco surrendered charge of ^ iho 

rule ir-^BttbUsbod. district to Mb. Bhen^r, round shot wore whizzing overhead. 
Meanwiulo the enemy was lanng d.iiiy reinforced by straggling bands of rebels, 
inelnding some of those who had mutinied at Cawnpore. Tdniia Topi and Jwdta 
Parsfadd revisited the scene of tlieir former atrocities. But while the Qw&Iiar 
force was hopeful, Iho late followers of the Nana are doscribetl a.** despondent. They 
knew by experience what sort of prow<‘as the}' ha() to enconntor. The onfortn- 
nate city was again suhjectod to jilinost daily plunder by the miltineers, sugar 
and sweetmeats being apparently the booty which was most in demand. But 
the citizens had their consolations. The snj»plies iinjiortcd for tht' consumption 
of the rebel fdrees produced a glut in the market, and those who had perhaps 
been grumbling at war prices had now the ebaneo of‘ huj’ing whe.st at 21 sera 
the rupee. Little remains to bo told. ()u the t>th Deeeinbor Sir Colin Campbell 

Oecembn fitb i&suod from his stronghold, scattored the Gwdliar contingent 
Cawnpore. lu every direction and captured all tlien guns. The action 

was rather a rout than a battle. The enemy had taken up a position on the other 
side of the canal ; but when this had been crossed under a heavy. fbu 
rebels were virtually defeated. They were pursued and severely cn{ up by the 
cavalry under Sir Hope Grant. '* The delusion,” writes aft’ observant witness, 
“ was over. The district'saw that British supremacy was inevitable ; and sick of 
misrule and confusion, it finally succumbed.” 

On the 18ih December, Brigadier Walpole’s column began its march 

Wiisl pacification through tho clistricl, funii.shing an opportiinitv for the final 
0fthedl8trlct,Uccpm- ” . p ^ J a,i. t, m i. . 

ber, 1867 — May, 1858 rc-estahlishniont of poiice-stations at Akbarjuir, nasulabad, 

Dorapur, Sirsaul, and Ohdiampitr. To the three places first named their tahsiiis 

were also restored. Towards tho close of tho month the commander-iA-ehief 

quitted Cawnpore for Fatehgnrh, and as he passed northwards through Shiu- 

rdjpur and Bilbanr, tho^o towns wore once more provided with police-statioos. 

In January, Sir Colin returned £o Cawnpore, whore ho lingered until at the end 

of Fobrnary a final advauoo was made on Lucknow* Bhogoipnr and Sikandra 

continued under the mutinous ihfiaence of Kdlpi ; but the presoneo at Akbarpnr 

of a movable column under Colonel Maxy ell restrained them from active rebellion. 
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At length, on the^Brd May, K^pi yielded to I& Hngh Rose.^ . Turbnlenoe in 
the eonthern pa^ganabs of this 'di^rict|pabsitled, and the magiertrate^as ttoabled 
tor^rt ^ . 

A few minor inoidents which "Oocurred before the final qaaoohing of 
rebellion are thne noted by Mr. Sheror X recall the burning Of Raadlabad 
tahsfli by tlje fn^tives after Hihe battle of Khajwa in Fatebpnr. I recall a raid of 
lUo Sfihib from the Ganges tp the Jnmna, and an attauk on Kasulabad by Et&wa 
zainindfito; but th^o were detached incidents, scarcely calling for notig»in a 
narrative of this kind. I followed but the other duy’^ close npon tbe retreating 
footsteps of Firoz Sfa&b, bnf Ifound the ploughman in tho‘ field ; the boy singing 
at the well as he urged the bullocks down the slope ; the old Yoman sitting at 
her door, twisting hor little cotton gin (1 fear with scarcely velocity enough 
to*competo with tho now world) and her daughters grin^ng tlio'millot — ^all 
supremely unconscious of the descendant of Timdr, who with somewhat nnsee^ly 
haste had made but yesterday a ri^yal progress through their fields and villages. 
Tbe taste for misrule has dearly for tho limo departed. Tho people have seen 
that neither Rtija nor Nawtib can construct a praotioablo administration, and 
tho old rule seems bctter»than none.” 

It remains to uutico the punishmedts with which this sanguinary rebellion 
PiuuBhmoDt of wns visited. Ampngst many executions, that of Tdntia Topi 
*’®**®*"’ was tlio most important. A fine levied npon disloyal citizens 

of Cawuporo was devoted to the construction of tlic Memorial Gardens, and 
tho following forfeitures of land belonging to seditious chiefs were euforoed;— 
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gazetteer of llie district. 


Akbarpur, tl\p head-quarters ottho pnrgainili and tahsil so named, stands 
on an unmetallod branch of the metalled K dpi road, 2^ miles from Cawupore 
and 8 from the R6ra station of tlio East Indian Railway. The Kopnlatilon in 
1872 numbered 4,9H souW. Known originally as Guraikhefa, the town was 
subsequently renamed after the Emperor Akhar ^1556-1605). It has super- 
seded B&ra as the scone of a twice-wockly market, and is enlivonod In Ohait 
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(March- A|kril) by' a small fair. The publiejbuildings arc /t tahsfli^ mansii!^ 
firsi-olasB polico-statioa, imperial poHt#offid^, and ediool. ^.AkbarimT cao^ 
moreover, boaki of two'finetanks-^ne bniU in the reign of the jjfawftb Vazir * 

» ^ If. I * 

(1747>180]} ,bj a (ax fanner named Sital Shukul, the other in later times 
by a distillef called Chabba. Aci> XX of 1856 (the Cbaukidfiri !Aot) is in forco 
here, and in 1876>77 tho honsc-tax thereby imposed* gave, irith npsoellaneotts 
receipts, an income of Bs. 1,116. This was sf^nl chiefly on oonsem^ncy, 
local improvements, and the police cstablishiuont, which coasistod of 18 bhanki- 
d&rs or waftohmen. • • 

Akbabpub, ihc most central parg&nah oi taSsiP of the Oawnpore dis- 
BonadarioB, area*, bounded uu tho north by parganalis Rasdlabad and 

Shiurtgpnr ; on ihc cast by pargunah J.ijmau ; on tho 
south parganaliip Ghdtampnr and Bhognipnr ; ^d on tho west by parganah . 
r^rfipur. According to its settlement records, Akbarpnr contains 158,029 
acres, of which 51,105 arc unassossahle, 20,542 cultnrahlc, and 86,372 cultivated. 
Passing for some distance through tho north of the parganah, the river 

1 featares skirts afterwards the north-east ^d eastern bonnda- 

Fhysial featares. Along a portion of tho southern frnnUor flows the 

Songur. A large lake at Gogaman with a smaller one at Karha are tho sonrees 
of the Non, the greater of the two confluents Ibrmiug this stroam being some- 
jamca named tho Neora. In the watorsheds and basins of those three rivers 
the parganah has throe well-marked divisions of surface To the north and 
east lies the fertile plain drained by the Rind, where the soil is of a reddish 
colonr and highly cultivated, Mandanli and Gabion being porliaps* tlte richest 
villages of a rich tract. Hero irrigation is easy and a wollspa^o soonln almost 
every field. Next comos tho central belt of loam or dumat^ tho basin of the Non 
river. Its fertility is diminishod by the presouco of barren ^sar plains and 
(especially towards tbo west) of dhdk forest. Last to bo meutionod is tho 
country skirting the raviny banks of the Sengur. ’ Its soil is, like that of the 
Rin d basin, red, but contains a greater admixture of sand and knnkur. Tbo 
Et&wa branch of the Ganges canal flows frpm north-west to south-east 
through the parganah, giving out distribntarios on either sidu. Of these the 
important is tbo Ghtitampur rdjbaha, which has sn^iplanted (he badly 
Tig&in channel,, and is now a source of irrigation both in thupotg^anahi 
and Ghfitangpur. The moiallod road to Ealpi passes tbrongh the parganah 
and there is an enoaiaping-ground beside this highway tk Bdra. TJnmetallcd 
roads conned Gajnor on tho east witli Rdra ou tbo west and I^ra, by way 
' > la tlw Caira^ie 4tsi>ticl these teems non eeineUia. 
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of Akbarpor^ witlj Der^pur. At Bura there is a station^of the Sast Indian 
Railway^ m^hich traverses the nojMi oi^this parganah* • . # * 

Akbar|>iir appears in plder Government* records* as AkJkairpar^j^&bpnr, 

Fiscal statistios derivin/f the latter portion of this name from the. attcient 
^if 'rnahdl of Shdlipur, in nrhich llie bulk of the^existing par- 
ga,nah was pil6e\flcludocfc» JProm Sh&hpur on the Jumna, now a mere group 


oT ruins, the headquarters o^ the mali&l were transferred to Bhojpura on the 

Bind, afld thence ^ Akbarpun The modern parganah includes also aneihor 

Akbari mah&l, that«of Bara. At the last settlement, to increase the compact^ 

ness of boundary, eight villages wore ftnncxed from Qb&tarapur and two from 

Bithiir, whilst nine wore transferred to Shi61i. The follow- 
Settlement areas. * . , , , . , . 

ing statement compares the present and past areas : — 
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The rjeent revision was eftbeted by Mr. W right and gives the assessable area 
as 67‘7 pm* cent, of the whole, and the cultivated area as 81*0 per oent. of 
the oulturablo, Of^thc cultivated acreage 45*8 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly 
from wells, masonry and earthen, but largely* also from tho canal. The 
proportions of irrigation from these and other sources may be thus displayed 

Frum well. From canal. Oilier boutccb. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 

29*2 12*7 S9 

The cultivated area has increased during tho last 30 years by 11*5, and tho 
recorded irrigation by 11*8 ^er cent.; but in, tho opinion of the settlement 
officer the real increase of irrigation has been greater. 


^ The fifUireB given in this and tne subsequent parganah notices of the Cawnpore distriet 
contain the latest teffult of the correetidhs made for the final settlement report. They 
aceendingily differ from the figures already given in the diatrlct ^notice. In the atatetnent aH 
page 17« the c>>lumTi total irrigation” includes assumed irrigation, i. a. irrigated and inigable 
mnd,,not actual irrigation only, whilst the latter alone is given in these pargausji notices. The 
oCliixnn ^ total cultivated area” an tho epme statement gives the t>nly available total based on 
the daatlflcation of soils and suflBces A e how the distribution of those soils ovor the oultivatcB 
area, SWlarly, the statement at page so shows roughl^fthe dis|ribalion of the various evoga^ 
although the details hare been superseded by the more acenrate calculations now given. Geovec 
at the aetttemeut in Ib40 appear to have been included under the head » unassessed area.’’ 
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Ttie mvi^d assessment amoants to *Ks. 2,22,67/S, excluding Bs. 22,260 

Itemne deiliand ^ and lis. for j»a<«>d«V'^feeB. 33tQ former 

assessment amounted to Rs. 2,09,124. T|{e iifotdeooe jper 
note of ,the new demiltad is on cuttivatod<area Bs. ‘2>9>3, on cnltorable area 
Rs. 2-1-6, and on total area Re 1t6-7. ' «• 

The incidence on the cultivated area of fho ' former assessninnt was 

„ , Rs. 2-6-10 As a basis for his tates of revenue, the settle- 

Bent rates. , * i . 

nicnt officer assumed the o\istcnoe of routs on the following 


boils. 
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Few enhancements of lont followed the revision of reveniK*. The new demand 
is described as in no way severe, and as affording roKcf to many over-assessed 
estates. 

During the currency of the expired settlement no properties were sold 
. for arrears of revenue, although one was farmed bv the 

Alienations during ^ mi ° ^ 

the currency of past Collector until such arrears were liquidated. Still, as a 

BotUement. considerable proportion of the propr iotore belong, to the 

kss thrifty classes (Rdjputs, &c.), the number of writs {dat^hs) l^u^ was 

large. Transfers oi lauded property not caused by dirsot revenue process 

amounted to 74 per cent, of the cultivated area, and of such transfers 67 per 

cent, wore pennanent Mr. Wright attributes these alienations not to severity 

of revenue, but chiefly tp the impi evident character of the proprietary body. 

During the same period the price of landed property rose from Rs. 9-1-1 
to Rs. 23-9-5 for private sales, and averaged in the 80 
years a piico of Rs. 12-9-7 per cultivated acre. At 
public sales the price rose from Rs. 5-12-5 to Rs. 18-2-11 per cnltivatod 
' aero. The Chanhfin Th&kurs, though a.nnjted body, have lest mqoh of tbeir 
%>roporty through the inevitable tendency to borrow money from ][pcal baiffceni 
mortgage of their shares. !nio titular head (Uaol of this has thtis 

Anfftfn en^. antirf net n. aimnArf. 


Price of land 


i. 
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the estate set apart as a support for il^o' titid, and batwlfeian it^OOcl 
to a smaK boIditiK pf Hr lanJfAs Le 

'the jpaijiia iililja y are 


resides. Of 
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itdd on tbe zominddri tennro, 24 on ^he pcrfbct iiaitlddri, and Si oa tba impexv 
ibot paUid&ri ey&lem. The ldat^«cci:y>ies a larger proportipnatc V'ca i^e 
other olaBsdhpf^eaure. Indeed, ihe^subdivision of landed proiporty in this i>ar- 
ganah is minute, arid whild 16 villages are liJld by mord than 60 proprietors, 
22 only are^e property of single individuals. The cultivatiug tenures are 
thus cldfeified:-3k* . 
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Ciops. 


History. 


At tlio time of measurement the autumn crop occupied 38’6 [>or cent. 

of Iho area. Josir was grown on 12,735. acres, cotton 
* on 12,455, and bdjia on 2,683 acres, the last chiefly 
along the banks of the Sojigur. Tlio sirring crop covered 52,567 acres, wheat 
(6,35)8 acres) and bijhia (JO, 861 acres) biuiig tht* principal crops. About 130 
acres are sown with tobatoo lu Manduuli and Gabion villages ; wbilo the exten- 
sive cultivation of popjiy i" pel haps due to the presence of a bi’.inch opium 
agency at Kdia. 

'Tile* traditional history of tlio jiargauah is not without somo interest. 

^Tho common voice >.nl>jects the country in prehistoric timfiB 
to tlio Moos. The chief of (hat tribe, Labra Deo, had his 
stronghold in the ravines of Kumblii on tlio Bongur, vvhcio an uncioni kliera 
or village mound still bears the name of Lahrapur. Another stronghold was 
in Krikuhi, and another in Hahaniapur. The Mens wore ejected by four sucoes- 
sivo immigrations (1) of Gaur Thiikurs, (2) of Bais Thilkurs, (3) of Cbauhdu 
Th&kurs, and (4) of Muglials. Tlio Gaurs belong to tbo llasdtabad family. 
The Buises immigrated about IIOOA.D, and defeating the Gaurs in Kasru 
khera, occupied 12 villages. The Ghauliuus are of the Malupuri family. 1 ,^ 
hither by a wldiur* of fortuuo. KBomrdj, they cjoctud Uio Moos and took poiiw 
sosriou of 36 villages. In much the same Huaunor some 50 years 
^I^Ugbal iaiifixA Eat]> Bog pStablishod himself at Bdrar. llis dcscendanii 
■fterwsvds in co!iBcq||rooe, ,it«i8 saii^ of a title reoei^ 
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I7aw&b Vazir to some importance, bcoamo fnrnjiors of the revenue, and obtained 
by donbtfal ineana tlio possession of many^lla^tes. “ Henoe, says Mr. Wright, 

“ the. disgraceful state of affairs which led to the appointment af^ the special 
commisrion.''^. , 

According to the oonsns of 1672, parganah Akbarpni' cont&ined 204 in’ 
habited village^, of * which 59 had tdss thad sOO iphahitaats ; 

Fopalation.^ 84 had between 1^00 and 500 39 had between 500 and 

1,000*; 16 had between 1*,000 and 2,000 ; 2 had Ixdwcsen 2,p00 and 3,600, and 
2 had betweu 3,000 and 5,000f Th» principal town>>l»ps or villages are 
B&ra, Akbarpur, Riini, iind Gajmr, th(^ last pbuv *l>cing noted chiefly for its 
large cattle fain hold in doth (Mi.>-June). Be\eral of the larger villages have 
markets twice a week. Tho totol popnlation in 1872 numbered 101,171 souls 
(45,789 females)^ giving 411 to the square mile, .fllassified according to rdli- , 
gioij, there were 94,817 llindus, of whom 42,81G were females; 0,351 Musal- 
ratins (2,942 females) ; and three ('bristians.. Distributing the liindn popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 14,589 Brahmans, of 
whom 6,713 were females ; 13,089 Rdjputs, including 5,158 females; and 1,764 
Bauiyas (1,211 females) ; wliilst tho great mass of the^iopulatioii is included in 
the other castes oi the census returns, whioh show' a total of 64,375 souls 
(29,764 foinales). The principal Brahman subdivision found in this par- 
ganah is the Kananjiya (14,503). Tho chief Ibijput claus arc tho Chauhdn 
(4,949), Ganr (1,745), and Ohandcl (1,548). The Baniyas belong chiefly to tho 
Dbusar (1,585) and Umar (581) subdivisions. The most numerous amongst 
tho other caste, s are the A hir (13,422), Chamdr ’(11,605), K&clihj '(5,608 ), 
and Gadariya (3,956). Tho Musalmdiis are di\ ided into l^aik'hs (4,1^8) and 
Fath&ns (1,778). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics eolleclod at the 
. census of 1872. From those it ap])e!ir5 that of the male adult 

Occupations. . » 

population (not than 15 years of asijo), 159 are employed 

in professional avocations, such ns Govornment servants, priests, doctors, and 
the like ; 3,585 in domestic service, as' personal sprvants, water-carriers, bar- 
bers, sweepers, washermen, A,c. ; 380 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money or goods, or the conve^'anpe of men, animal^ or goods ; 21,489 
in agricttltaral operations^; 4,710 in industrial occupations, arts, and meebanies, 
and the preparation of all classes >)f substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. 
There wore 6,\95 persons'rctnmed as labourers^nd 7^6 as of no specified occu- 
pation. Taking the total iipptilattoD, irrespective of ago or sex, tbo sidne returns 
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give 8,162 as litfidholderri, 54^384 as cultivators, and 4^,62^ as* engaged in 
occupations uty^onnccted with agriculture* The educational stalistios, which 
are confessedly imperfect, -show 2, 1^2 males able to read mid write out of a 
total male population numbering 55,312 soyls. , * • 

AKBAllif^XlR Bikbal, a village of psfrganah Gh&tampur, 'stands on the 
banks of the Jumna, 3l* niiles from Oawnpore. Its population (837) is insig** 
liificant, but the place was formerly one ol* some importance. It was founded by 
Raja Bfrbal, the Ilindu Vazir of Akbar, and derives a portion of its •name 
Irorn Both minibter^and emperor ^ The viHage afterwards bocarue the head- 
quarters of a parganah formed from the older Shdhpur, and^vas ultimately in- 
cluded in the modern Ghitampur (1 808). Traces of the old tahsili buildings can 
be just distinguished. There is an ancient temple sacred to Radha Krishn ; and 
tKe village celebrates with fairs the annual return of the Holi and Diwalidestivals. 

Amrodha or Malikpur Ain, an old Musalm&n town in parganah Bhognipur, 
stands on the road between J^jtawa and E41pi, 7 miles from the latter and 42 
from Oawnporo. The population in 1872 numbered 2 983 souls. Onco a town 
of some importance, Amrodha is now decaying ; and its market, hold twice 
weekly, has boon transfctrcd to Pokhrfien. The Chaukidnri (XX. of 1856) 
is in force here. The annual receipts from the house-tax thereby imposed arc 
about Rs. 78, and the police esiaUi&hment consists of four chaukidfirs or 
watchmen. 

Ankin, a village in parganah Bilhaiir on the Gfingos, has a population 
of 1,J592 ^souls, and is 41 inilo^' distant from (Aiwnpore. It is remarkable 
only as containing an opium bungalow and slorc-houbc, the property of Govern- 
ment. •• 

Asalatcianj. a town in parganah Uasiilabad, is 38 miles distant from 
Cawnpore and has a population of 3,497 soulb. A market is held here twice a 
week, and there is also a.post-office. 

Banipara MAnAnAJ, a small town in parganah Ra&iilabad, is 30 miles 
from Cawnpore and 5 from the railway station at Rura. It had in 1872 a 
population of 2,132 persons. At the Bhvi^hart tmla or fair held here in March, 
and lasting for four or five days, all kinds of country goods are exposed for 

Bide. • • • 

^Msbesh wa«i a needy minstrel (Bbfit) from K4lpi, in the neighbouriDg district of 
ialaim. The wit and powers ot rerhification which he showed duiiniir a visit to Akbar^s oonrt 
made his fortune. He was cteated, first Hindu poet laure^o (A/i6i Rdi), and afterwards 
H4jd Btrbah Often employed on di^lpnmtio mlBsiops, be was as a commander less sncOosaful, 
and poftshud .^vith most ot his s^ooo men in an cxj^iffon ag^st the Yiisufziis. See Bloch* 
mann’s Aift-uAkbart (1873), Vol. 1, iQ4, and Sir IL Mioif Uii^tonans ot Indta fDowson’s 
Edn., ia7S), Vol. V, 520, note. 
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BARAj’a town in parganah Akbarptjr, .sismds on tho KAlpi road, 23 
inBcH soufli-Vcst ©f Cawnporo. It had /u 1^2 n population pf sottla. 

Hero an cncampifig-gponnd for tfoops adjoiti't n fine raaspiiiy tafik bnilt by 
Sital Shtkl, already mentioned as the builder of a similar roBcrvoir at Akbar- 
pnr. There is also a police oat[)osf. Biira is the parent villa^^ tbe,Path6ii 
family in this parganah, and was in Aklmr’'' time the hoad-quartera of a pat- 
ganah named after itsoU. < 

• 'Bauei Gabhii, a «.mall town in parganaii Sarh Salompvri is two miles from 
Fiiirh and 18'miles from (,’nw nporc. ' It had in 1872 a^popuitftion of ahont 2,701 
Ronls, and is remarkable only for its large ’lake, ©n whoso banks pan {piper betef) 
is coltivatod. < 

Bhaupub, in jiiirgan ib Sbiunijpiir, is tho site ol a station on the East 
Indian line and an knperial jiost-ofliec 1( is 16 miles by roail from Cawnpore, 
and'had in 1872 a population <if 281 inhabitants. 

BlTOGNTPfB, tlio lieiul-quaiters of. the parganah and tidisfl so named, is a 
village on the K-i'ilpi road, 41 mihs from f'awiiporo The population in 1872 
amounted to 1 ,1 1 .1 persons. Hero area tahsili, a first -cla'is police-station, a 
dispensary, an impel iiil post-ofiiee, and an encampini^-grouud. The village is 
said to have been founded three hundred years ago by Bhogchand KAyatb, 
whoso descendants aie still proprietors. To him also is ascribed a largo tank 
known as Bhog Sugar, whose water is used for irrigation. 

BnooNiPun, a parganah or talisil in the Cawiipore district, is bounded on 
the north hy parganalis Akiiarpur and Derapnr ; on the west by tho latter pap- 
ganah; on the south by the river Jumna, which separates it from the Jalaan 
and Hamiqinr districts and tho Btioiii State : and on the east by parganah Qb6- 
tnnipur. According to tho .settlement re<|||ij||^ of 1878 the parganah contains 
an area of 180,041 acres, whereof 48,807 acres arc unassossable, 21,988 acres 
(‘ulturable, and 109,150 .acres cultivated. The river Sengur passes along a 
part of the northern bonndary, but lakes a sharp turn to the south at Mal&sa, 
and discharges into the Ju.nna at Keotra near Musdnagar. The presence of 
two large streams like tlio Sengur and Jumna effects the country in their 
. vicinity greatly. Deep ravines edge tho banks of both 

Physical googinphj. . , . 

livers, and near their. co;inuenoe become ragged and wild 
in the extreme. Here , was once, if we may trust an old proverb,* the seeae 
of many a fqrgotton and mauy'a half-rcmemberod fight; and here is now 
the hannt of tho ravino-decr and the leoprrd. ' Away from the Mvines 

> “ nthit ki kamfct, PMivlii,’' • At Dcbli gained, at C|Mimr«dmte 1^ r” 

TcUrtlng to the defeat ol BnllSd iluiSiD of ^dunnur at the lutnda of Jbrdhim Khan LohSaiia 
14H8 A I>, 
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the floil is of tbu Jigfat loam koowp as d'&tnntf which here contatas a moch 
latter adi^ixti^c of sand than* in iho more northern parganahs. Towavds 
the Jutnna the proportion of sand booome^.greator, and the soil, -wliieh U 
locally termed “parwa,” is varied here and,thlre with patches of a* stiff day 
called “ ktibaf.^ In and near the ravine** of j;ho two rivers the soil is poor and 
uiHch mixed witli* nodules of kanknr, cScopt where the action of water has 
waslied into lower levels tlxsiinur particles of fertile soil. The river Jumna is 
lined in j^laees favoorable fur its dujtosit (sneh as back-waters) by a rich altuvial 
earth. This when of a more permanent chatacter and above the tevel of any 
hut the highest floods is called l^ehhlTr, while the more j'c^ent deposits and 
tho.so subject to th<* most constant change are kuown'ns kondar or tardi. The 
richest tract of kaehliar is that where the waters of the Sengnr are dammed 
np by the superior volume ef the Jiunna. In the bed of ihe.rivor, when tho 
stream is at its lowest, the thin layerr of fertile soil left by the flood and caUod 
uattleoa or t!r, are lot by tho^binwa and cnltivated in small patches with occa- 
sional irrigation from tho adjacent stream. Tho kdbar above mentioned is a soil 
of |)rooarions value,,whieli can be ploughed only after an opportune fall of rain in 
Kndr (September-OotobPr). Without such rain it becomes too hard for plough- 
ing ; but with too inueh rain, on the other hand, it bo( orae.s a sticky tenadons 
mass, cqii.'illy incapable of tillage. K4^tar aiid, in a loss degree, partea are most 
liable to boeomo infested with the wood/dns This noxious growth can bo eradicated 
only by leaving tho land fallow for sevonil (and soraotitnos as many as fifteen) 
years.. The enst-Sengnr portion of tive parganah has tho advantage of irriga- 
tion from tTie ^barpur distributary of tho Kt&wa termin.al of tho Ganges oanaL 
There the rioHost cr«]H)s of wheat and cane are grown ; but in tlio Songur-Jumna 
doib irrigation is almost .ibsoIut''Iy wanting, tho depth to water beingnowbere less 
than sixty feet. Still, owing to the natural fertility of the soil and the presence of 
a large and indnstrious body of Kurmis, the cnltivatipn is of a high order ; and 
when tho proposed distributary penetrates this dotib, ]>arganah Bhognipur shonld 
yield to none in tbo diilrict for fertility and high cnllivation. Tho drainage 
system is very indi'itinctly mgrkod. The surface of the country is extremely 
level, and oven shallow depressions are rare. In one oenlral spot usar is found. 
The drainago of the locality in question gathers in a large swamp near Pokh- 
raen, and thence forms a channel eastward to the Sengur. Tho Sonao, in this 
parganah, is a deep watercourse fringed hy rafinos. 

Bhognipur is eonnoctod with Cawnporo by tho metalled K&lpi road, which 
hascamping grounds at Dig and J^hognipnr in Hiis pa^anah. Thu river Sengnr 
ip now bridged at Mawdr ; tho former bridge was temporary, and removed duriipg 
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the reins. The* Mughal road croaaes Bhognipar fiK>m east io west, spsnniog 
the Bengnr \>q a fine bridge of five arch|ts at'Chaparghata.* ^le Ijighway is 
here end -there marked with kos ftiindra, which served the 'double purpose of 
nulestoues ‘and lamp-posts. Unmot!||ded rhads connect Bhognipur with JDerfipur 
and Mdsinagar with Oawnpore Gaj nor). ♦>** ^ 

Bhognipur has oxistod as a separate parganah only since the cessidp 

(1801), and was'formorly iiiClucleJ in Akbarpur 8hah- 

Kgpxl details. ^ i u *1 1 csi -i * -iL 

imr. The ancient capital of the latter., Sliabpor >11 luge, 

is now a mere group o{ mined temples and tombs on ^ho Jnihna. The parganah 
used at first to be kqpwn as Bhognipur Mdsunagar, but the second part of the 
name has been dropped. At eossion it was chiefly in the hands of ths Teonga 
Kdyath, Bardp Singh, who was stripped of his chtates by the special com- 
mission. ' Compaetiftss was soenrod at the settlcmerft of 1840 by the interchange 
of 'villages between this parganah and Glidtarnpur. During the pi^esont revi- 
sion, one small village, Bahrai, has at the Vocpiest of the proprietors been 
included in Dcoli, parganah GUr.tampur. Bhognipur suffered much in 1834 by 
the entire failure of the cotton and a partial failure of the other crops. Go- 
vernment remitted revenue to the anpiunt of Es.. 23,000, hut the remedy 
was inadequate : recovery was slow, and when attacked by famine in 1837-38, 
the parganah was unprepared to bear up against this fresh disaster. The 
drought was obstinate and its victims poor. Without water to grow grain, 
or money to buy it, the pcasmlry were early reduced to starvation, and died 
in hundreds before distress had become general clsqwbcre in tbe^dist^’et • Ihe 
settlement oifleor, Mr. Rose, determined largely to reduce the. revenue, and 
remitted Rs. 35,5.‘}.'l, while a later remission by Mr. Allen raided the total deduc- 
tion to Rs. 38, 70;}. 

The revision of the settlement was cfTocted in 1878 by Mr. Wright, w’ho 
The current settle- raiseR^ the roveniie from Rs. 1,80,848 to Rs. 2,11,480, 
or by 11*3 per cent. The incidence of the demand per 
acre is now as follows :-y- 


On total area. 

» 

On aasessalilc area. 

On cuUi?aLed area« 

Bs. a. p. 4 

* t 

Jls. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

1 S 10 

— 2 

* 19 9 

1 1 a 


’ See foot-note, page IPS. ’ Both bridge gilid a lolidly cooatmeted a«r4i wbirb 

here atooda beside the roscLuc tmH «e have been built by ao ofdeer at Aoamngstb (ISU- 
U07}. The founder la buried ohsiderhia worJa, oad hit tomb ia weakly holumred with fioverw 
•weetneata, and other marka of respect. 
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Tbd former asseai^ent fell at l}s. per oultivatod ^ro. • As the parga- 

uah had greatly inoreased in pf&spo^ty sinoe the setUoment of 1S40, little^r 
no objeotioi? was- raised to the revised demand. l!be following statement 
compares the past and presebt areas * ' , ’ • 
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> 
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1 

Present .a. 

‘ 

1 >>0,041 

67 

48,8l0 

S.74S 

12.188 

7,052 

10,063 

99,093 

109, )5t 

1 

131,144 

Past 

175,269 

3,71b 

1 1 

60,986 

S. 

• •• 

12,613 

j 

, 7,884 

8,730 

81,331 

. 90,061 

1 110,668 


that is, the assessable area formed 72‘7 and the cultivated 60'6 per cent, of 
the tohd area. Only 8'5J per cent, of the cultivated area was wah^red, and the 
following figures show that the canal is the chief source of what little irriga- 
tion exists : — 


Percentage of cultivated area traiered. 




From wells. 


From canaU. 


V2 


6‘7 


From other soarceeu 


20 


Transfers of landed property have been numerous dnring the last thirty 
AlieaatioBs years, apd 68 per cent of the cultivated area has changed 

bauds. The property thus alienated has mainly con- 
sisted of small shares belonging to tjiriftloss classes. A remarkable rise has 
during the same period taken place in the valne of l^d. The average price 
‘'‘pimere has increased from Rs. 6-1-3 to 17-17-9 in private contracts, and from 
Bs. 6*14-2 to 24-2-0 ire pnb^ sales ; while the* highest price on record, 
fis. 30-15*0 per acre, has been lafely paid for a^res^ the onoe unpoverished 
and almost valueless estates on the Jumna. 
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The fuUowing table shows the distribtttion of iho 
« ^ 
various proprietary tte^ures 

— 


Perfttt\patl'tdan. < 
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ntsiory of the 
pargaaivh ae ehenu in 
that of its iiriucipal 
land-holding f amitioa. 


Sisty-eiglij; tillage*? aro lidd by singlo owjiers, of wbutn the principal 
uro Si'iraj P.ir'-hitJ Titvari of Old Cawnporo -(84 villagos) 
and Altaf Husain of Lyoknow Six t illages aro owned 
by upwards of fifty sbarors each. Tbo earliest tradition 
in the liistoiy of this jiargaiiab is tbo iniinigration of 
Riija Labra. Believed in jiarganab Akbarjnir to have been a Meo, bo is hero 
described as a Tliikur from a village in tbe Gwaliar Iciritory, Ilis tribe 
overran tbo pargauali, e‘>t.iblisbiiig btrongbolds in Mayiipuri TMawar), Loi 
(Shahpur), Moi (Toonga), Umargarh (Musanagar), and Knribbi. Tbe ebief 
was killod and hi*, country taken by Malik Lailban, an officer of Ala-nd-din 
Khilji (12.93-1310). Hereon tbe government of tins neighbourhood was 
cuimsted to Thauak Singh, a Kayath from across tho Gangifl, ivhdsc Tathor 
had boon Diw&u to Raja Labia. Tbo now goteruor receive'^ a grSrtt of Toougn, 
and bis dehcendant Kirat Singh uas in the roign of Sliabjaliari (1628-16)8) 
appointed kdnimgo and ebaudhari of tbo parganab. Remains of a castle 
•which this Klrat built ou bis private domain of Akorbi are still visible. To 
the office of kanungo tho family wore not altogether new, for Bahlol Lodi 
(1450-1488) ib said to have divided iib diilius and emoluments amongst 
their three branches. Tliese wore — (1) the houbc founded by Laluir Mai, which 
Qected the Gfijars from Kdndhi and settled therein ; (2) tliat of Khartala, which ^ 
afterwards removed to Sathra ; and (3) the Toonga clan already montionod. 
The main line of •this last and most powerful branch canio to an end in 1858> 
•when iti osta^ were confiscated 'for rebellion; but not before several of it#*«!fSJ ^ 
shoots had acquired separate properties iu tho prrganah. AvXongfA othpA. 
familiha of landed itnport&ace may ^ mention^ the Panwllrs or7h4^^>^ iDbos# 
GHoU bfes4ch assumed the title of IWjjt If 0 years. but is 
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poverty ; tite BisocUiias of Ahroligh&t ; and Kurmis. The »oi-dis^t Saohh- 
vts&has of the parganah are in*ie{ility Meoa (aeo articlo ou SlKA]pEA)» !!|^a 
tenuros ofSilUvators are &U3 classi^ in the seitlotnont records 


JtAi>d bold by 


Pfopoiliion 


ArordKe area 
oS hoMmg jn 
acics 


Bate of root 
per acre. 


FroxTitetors as Ml 
Occupancy tenants 

TenanU-at-will 


, Resident 
Non-rcf^cnt 
Kositiont $,, 
Noii-rosidcnt *... 


12 0 
50 0 
IU8 
14*1 ^ 

64 • 


Bg. 

3 7 4 

2 14 S 

3 11 4 

3 S 7 


• The kharif or autumn crop oo\cic(l only ii per cent of the oidiivatod 
. area.* Tts piincipal giowthb wero jodr (20;5€l acres, 

*^^'**** or IS per cent, of tho onltivatod aroa), cotton 

or 14 por coni.), and bajra* (9,3^9, or to, per cent.) The rabi or spring crop 
occupied 53 per cent of Uio cultivated area. It included but one per oonfc. of 
'wheat against 32 ^reenj. (36,513 acics) ot baiky or barley mixed ■with other 
crops, and 17 {icr cent. (14,522 autes) oi gram. Dofasli or both-harvest crops, 
consisting chiefly of nco, occupied only 2 per cent, of tho area. The finest wheat 
is grown m the k>ichh.ar lands, and the proportion of kharif greatly exceeds that 
of rabi in tho tract fringing the Jumna. TIio h<‘st tobaico is giown in Aunreri, 
where one field, named Gardh.di,is famous for its plant, and lets at the high rate 
(for fliitfpargaaah) ol Its. 20 tlio aero. A common staple is or safflower, 

sown lu rowamonjist soino other spring ciop It is often grown on advances, 
the money-lenders coming for tlicir share of jiroduco in Juno. Up to that 
time the cultivator can preserve it by pounding the petals with a little castor- 
oil. Cotton is tho main staple of tho parganah, and in iavonrable seasons this 
crop socuros the revonuo'and supports the cultivator.* 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah Bhognipur contoinod 231 
inhabited viflagea, of which 56 had less than 2Q0 inhabitants ; 112 had between 
* 200 and 500 ; 42 bad botween 500 and 1 ,000 ; 17 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 
and 4 had botwopn 2,000 and 3,000. Tho principal towns are Fokhr&on, 
Hns&nagar (including Q-hausganj and Aaimganj), and Ami odha. Other iRJ|rg0 
ITVoniges are Akorhi, Baior, Kaudhi, Muhanfinadpur, Ol Aima or Satti, and 
l^ltajpur Todar. In .the Ittt th(ee markets are held twice a 'week, iBjbog- 

otare village, cLiefiy iuhalntedby i^e tahsil offioialm *' 
hi ISTIlffmbcrcd 1X14,151 souls 
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to <lie sqawrc mile. Classified according to i^ig^n, i&ere we^ 94,404 Jiwdas, 
of srluim 48j971 tnm Ibmales ; 9,745 Mpsa l i fa foiii, am^gst irliom 4,739 wore 
feBtaJes j and two Oliristians. Distribatiag^ihe Hindn popntatioa^i&ioagst tbo 
( four great classes, tile 'oensos 11,150 Brahmans, of wbom 5,16|. were 
females ; 5,960 ^pnts, inclading'2,439 females ; and 3,833 ]3a<uy&8 <1,793 
females) ; whilst the great mass o^ the population* is 'inclndOd in “ the other 
castes’' of the census returns, which ^how a iota) of 73,452 souls, of whdfii 
34^575 &o females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this j>ar- 
ganah is the Kanaujia (10,508). 'The chief RAjput clans are the Kachhwhha 
(1,395) and Ponv'dr (1,010). ^ho Banijr4s belong to the Dhfisar (485), Umar 
(378), Barwal (350), and AjudhyabAsi (272) subdivisions. The most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes aro the Chamhr (14,364), Kurmi (13,201), Ahir 
(12,716), Ghulariye (3,630), and Malldh 3,319. . Kdchhis are comparatively 
few. (2,396). The Musalm&ns are distributed into Shaikhs (6,347), PatbAos 
(1,887), Sayyids (1,284), and Mughals. , 

• The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
■ census of 1872, and from these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than 16 years of age) 165 are 
employed in professional .‘ivocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 3,357 in domestic service, as personal servants, water car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. , 708 in commerce, in bnying, selling, 
keeping, or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
10,575 in agricoltural operations ; 5,022 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the proparaiion of all classes of substances, vegdfablS, mineral, 
and animal. There were 6,606 persons returned as labomrors, wd 899 as of 
no specified ocenpation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3,982 as landholders, 53,765 as cultivators, and 
46,404 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricnltore. The educa- 
tional statistici, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,965 males as able to 
read and write ont of a total male population numbering 55,441 ^nls. ^ 

BinHKU, a village of pairganah JAjman, is situated on the Hamfrpnr 
road, 11 miles soutihof Cawupore. It contained in 1872 only 838 inhabi- 
timts, bntis important as the site of an enpaipping-ground fpr troops, a second- 
class police-station, and^n imperial post-office. ^ 

BnusayBjiihe capital of the parganah so named, stands on the (}raikd,'i!iiFS5^ 
Bead, 34 miles nortin^t of Cawupore. It had in'1872 a population nf 
inhabitants, of whom ^7^31 yi^tv Hindus (1,724 females) S»d 9J133 
Muhammadans (1,091 females). The fittsahn^ are deseribeti Igr 'WiiJlti 
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u Mspwtable, bo^ somewhat qpMTrifoine. A short distuioe* aorth of Gbo 
town flows ^ rivor Xsao, The gubtioibuiUfloflB are a tahstfaV &ot>4h8S p^olB> 
stathm, impdml pbst<iffioe, tahsfli sehoob road Imogalew. The ton of 
the town site is 307 acres, living 19 Souls ^ ihe acre. 'The ChettKiddrf Aot ^ 
(2X. of 18M) is in foroe here, and the i^oal receipts from &e hoose^Sac 
thereby imppsed tf o abost HI. 880. The police establishment m^ntained out 
oflhis income consists of eleven chankidirs or watchmen. 

. BiliH4U]t,apa*ganah and tahsil in the Cawnpore district, is bounded dh the 

Area and bmmdaries P”'S«' 0 ‘‘b 8 *Kananj and Erwa of fhe Earakhf 

abad district.'; on Che south-east by pargAiah Shinr&jpnr of 
this district ; on the sonth-westby parganah Rasdlabad/and on the north-east and 
east by the river Ganges, which separtites it from the Un&o and Hardoi districts. 

• It contains according to settlement records 119,694 acres, of* which 8%977 are 
nnassessable, 20,173 are cnlturable, and 66,544 are cultivated. ■* 

Two streams traverse the parganah* Throngh the north flows the Isao, 

Physical features. ^^*®^bo°til close to its junction with the Ganges, mns pazal- 
.lel with that river. The Pandu, on the other bond, flows 
near and parallel to the sdnth-wost boundary. The soil through which tibe P&ndn 
passes is hard, consistent loam (ddmat) with an almost level surface, out of which 
the bed of the river appears to have bbou cut with difficulty. The stratum tra- 
versed by the Isan consists, on the contrary, of light sandy soil, ea^y eroded by 
the actidn of water, or blown by the winds into undnlaticg hillocks. The land 
again,whi^ lies above the Ganges is hard and knobby, although gnawed into 
ravines by fmbets seeking the river. The bulk of the parganah is occupied by 
the level plain of thitf Pdudu, whoso strata overlie those traversed by the Isan 
and Ganges. A considerable portion of the parganah is irrigated either from 
the numerous distributaries of the Ganges Canal (Cawnpore branch) or from 
wolls. The Grand Trank Hoad crosses the parganah *from south-east to north- 



west, and has onoamping-grounds at Pura an# Arwal. Un- 
metalled roads connect the town of Bilhaur with Basiil- 


abad and Makanjmr. • * 

In 1596, towards tiio close of Akbar’s reign, the area of the modem Bil- 
•haur was included in two parganofas, Bilbaor and Oeoha. 
Bilhaur was probably ooniprminoiM with the territory in 
pooSlNdoB of a large clan of Gaharwdr Tfadkurs, whose.chief still balds nine vil- 
lages and the title *of r^a. Tha Isaa-Ghmges Do4b was eomipied partiy by 
WaHks and partly by Ujena (Ujjayini) Th&kliis,«wh 0 aflm^tryrds leeeived Ibh 
kmMM <vf The north-west obnier was always m wAtil/SieA put of Hm 
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ooontiy. It is near Blanaa], and the old !Ih^at residents are said io liave left 
it vh.on the lUlthdr dynasty was ejected fi'om'that prinoiprdity 1>j Bl^pliAb-nd-din 
(lldil).' They irare snoooeded W Maliks/UjenaSulind Panw&rs, Whn were at 
constant fend ndth one another. The town of Bilhaur is indeed said to derive its 

a * t. • 

name from a miAstrel called Bilhar or Bilhaar w^o betrayed^ his Ujena master 
to the Maliks. The tract along tho banks of tho Isaiiy being sandy and barr^, 
was in all probability th^ last to bo taken into cultivation. It was occupied by 
neither Th&kurs nor Maliks, but tho Kurmis gradually pushed their way along 
it, assuming the position of proprietors and supplying tho Hchor villages in tho 
ddmat tracts with cultivators. Tho date of 'this immigration is uncertain. 
The principal event of recent times has boon tho last comploted settlement. 

This was cftectod by Mr. Buck, who raised tho rovenuo 
from Rs. 1,89,118 to Rs. 1,94,170 (or including cosses 
2^3,587). Considerable relief was at the samo lime afTordod to the poorer 
estates along tho Ganges and Isan,* " though it is doubtful,” remarks Mr. 
Wright, whether suffioiont reduction was granted.” Tho incidence of tho 
revised revenue is as tvdlows : — « 


Settlement.^ 


On total area. 

1 ! 
1 On c uUuiablc area. 

1 
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Tho former demand fell at Its. 2-13-6 per cultivated 4tcro. ~ 

Distribution of area The following statement compares tho present and past 
acres : — 


and tenures. 
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Uto assessalJe area was tlterefore 73 per oont. of the whole, sad the onlti- 
vatod 77 per cent, of thp calitu;^le. ^ irrigated area rgoordedva tho khiit- 
ra or field index was ,53 7 per ceni qf toe <nilti;^ated area. In this pargaoah there 
are 163 wahdk op estates, 2)372 proprietors^ a^^d 56,439 fnltivators, prQprietar]r« 
tenures^ beiif^thoB 'districted : — • * 


a-. 

• 

*'* Zamtnddru 

• 

mm^gm 

Imperfect pattiddri and 
bhayaahdm. 

* 

Number of 
mab4U 
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Number of 
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Revenue. 

Number of 

mahals. 

* 
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Alienations. 


During tlio currency pi' the expired settlomout 90*2 per cent, of the area 
has been transferred, leaving only 26 villages and 60 por- 
, tions of villages (out of 158) in tho hands of tho ori^nal 
proprietors. The price Jfer acre of cultivated land has risen from Ils. 9-9-6 to 
Us. 9-2-11 in public, and from Rs. lO-.'S-S to Rs. 62-11-5 in private sales. Tho 
average price during the thirty years was as follows : — 


• • 

• 

Private sale 
Public sale 
Murtgage 


... •• 
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The tenures of culiivators arc elas**ified as folMww : — 


liUUd held by • 
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* The oeastu of estimates the earn juud hj tenants 
. ^ to tbdr landlords as oi^d besses at Bst 8|S5«9ft2. 3%e 

reat-rat(» assnme^ bj the settlement omc^ as a basis fbr'iixib^lihe demand * 
_ were as follows ;■— * I " . • * 



.. Mr. Buck deemed that in many cases these rates were ample, if not 
exeesuTe. On the ddmat tract the enhancedtdemand and its attendant rise in 
rents press lightly, but the sandy nnwatered lands find diffionlty in obtaining 
tenants at the increased rate in vogue. . 

The khaH/ or autumn crops occupied at measurdinent 35,162 aores and 
^ the raM or spring crops 37,311 acres. The principal 

autumn crops were cotton (3,775 acres), jodr (9,354 acres), 
and h4jra (4,513 acres); whilst among spring crops wheat ooenpied 7,462 
acres, byhra 26,921, cane 1,930, tobacco 95, and potatoes, whose cnli^ation 
is steadily extending, 214 acres. . • • * 

According to the census of 1872 parganah BUhanr contained 156 
inhabited villages, of whiob 32 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 52 had between 
200 and 500 ; 46 had between’ 500 and 1,000 ; 20 had between 1,000 and 
2,000 ; and 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is BUhanr itself. The total population in 1872 numbered 
96,439 souls f|f)462 females), giving 492 to the square mile. ClassiEed aoeord- 
ing to religien, there were 88,173 Hindds, of whom 40,373 were fepoalea^h^d 
8,266 Mnsalm&ns, amongst whom 4,089 were fenudes. Distributing tiw Hindu 
popnlation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 14,674 Bralumutl^ 
of whom 6,922 were females ; 5,275 Rajpufai, including ^48 femalM ; ' 1,681 
Baniyds (744 females) ; agiUst the great mass of the population is oomprisedd^ 
“ the other caytes” of the census returns, which show a total of 66,548 WtiS, ®F 
whom 30,564 ate principal Bfahman* subdhisioii found 

parganah is the KaniKyia<J3,8TOy. The chief Rijput dahb «» tfmOafianrfSf' 
0,504), Qaur (519), Ohandel (869], and aahlot (l82). Tho Bwiyis bfilong 


p. • 
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priiMipalljr to the Uauur (1,107) ^bdivinoiu The most nameroBs oinongst the 
olhe* cMtei ore the Sanoi (l^'SiOh Oham&r (10,908), ^hir (8,390), 
Godorijm (4^0). , . . ; * • 

The ocoapationa of tlfe people are shoiv{i in the Statiatioa.ocrtleoted at < 
• ■ {he oetasQS of 1872. From these it appears* that of the 
Oeenpationh population (not less than fifteen years of age) 

147 are employed in profesyonal avooatjons, such as Goremment servants, 
prieste, doctors, £id*tbe like ; 2,059 in domestic service, as personal sextants 
Brater-carriers, barkers, sweepers, washermen^ &o.; 757 in commerce^ in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending Ihoney or gSuds, or the conveyanc»of men, animals, 
or goods ; 20,321 in agricultural operations ; 5,241. in industaal occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
.mineral, and animal. There were 4,538 persons retnmedrap labourers and 
683 as of no-specified occupation. Taking the total population, irresp6otivfr>of 
age or sex, the same returns jipvo 4,175 m landholders, 47,713 as cnltivators, 
and 44,551 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
e dncational statistic, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2^353 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 51,977 souls. 

Binaub is a large village in {larganah Jujmau, 2 miles south-west of 
Saobendi and 14 from Cawnpore. It'had in 1872 a population of 2,037 inha- 
bitants, an§ was formerly the titular village of a Chandel R4ja. 

Bvosi Najafgabh, a town of parganah S4rh Salempnr, stands beside 
the Gauges, 16 miles east of Cawnpore, with which it is oonneoted thronghont 
by a raetalfed fdad. The population amounted in 1872 to 2,459 seals. Biposi 
was in 1707* granted by the Emperor Bahddur Shah to bis servant Eaw4b 
N%jaf Kh4o, and hence its second name. The grant, which was revenue-free, 
was resumed from Kiyaf £h4a’s descendants in 1829. The town is obiefly 
remarkable as the site of the.indigo factory built by. General Martin, to whom 
the estate hadL been leased by those descendants. He was a libe|(l tenant, and 
is s|^,a^ have enriched his leasehold with the 330 vats and 48 masonry wells 
stUl visible. The general’s snocessor in this conoern bhcame heavily indebted, 
and his factory and gardens have passed by sale into the hands of a H4thras 


Baaiya. I^oe thqp^e mano&Qtui-e of indigo has almost ceased, and the 
tiade in indigo seed, for which Najafgarh wm oaoe«eelebratod, has declined, 
ilia market was bnilt by Kajaf E^4a, and a pair of large gatewajis were added 
to the town by General Mkriin.\ ^ The Ohankidiri AeL (XX. of 1856) is in 
ffisCto JBT^fgub, and the hoa8e-tas'thBreby*iinposed provides for anootah- 
If* ' Bee fsstiier rsnt-nCc repost on Sfarb Sslempnc. 
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ItsfatQonii ni three ciiaaki«t&rs or watoliinen. The town is surronndefl by ft 
fertile 8oil,*f(Hr whi^ high rent is paid by its'Kftchhi onltivaiors. 

^ Bithob, now a tdwn of tahsil J^maa, and pace the.oapitaf «f the par* 
ganah jto- which it |^re its i^me, stands beside the Ganges, 13 iniles north* 
-west of Oawhpore. With tho latter city it is connected' by metalled roa<i, 
bat the encroachments of the Ganges have of latc^ years so sapped this highway 
that its mamtenance in its prosen^ position is no longer possible. Thu 
popniation in 1872 numbered 7,7G8 sonh. To the great bathing‘fair hold 
at the Brahmavartta ghftt in Kftrtik (Octubor-Novembor), end to tite tradition 
which connocis that landing-place with Brahnyi, sohte allnsion has been already 
made. Another legend associates Bithiir with Riimebaudra, the incarnation 
of Vishnu. It is said that in a jungle^ the sonih of the town dwelt Val* 
miki Myni) * heripit renowned for his sanctity and auslerities. One day sobs ^ 
were heard from the wil(lome'»s near his abode ; and sallying forth, tho saint 
discovered a pregnant lady wbon!) ho rocogn^ed as Sita or Junki, the wife of 
B&mchandra. Her Imsband had put her aside under the belief that she bad 
been ravished by Bfiwaua, tho giant king of Ceylon ; and deserted by her 
friends, she had wandered hilher. Tho kindly recluse gave her shelter, and 
before long she was delivered of twin sons, Lo and Kns. Under the fostering 
care of Vfilmiki these boys grew to ni.iu’s estate, instmetod in all tho lore pf 
kingcraft. When their father llamchandra let loose tho horse ^foro per- 
forming the asvamedha sacrifice, they accepted tho genera^ challenge which that 
action proclaimed, and tied up tho wandering steed Being horcon attocked 
by the hosts of their father they wore defeated and* slain. But'at t&s moment 
Slta, weeping for her children, appears on the scene, ».sd over\he bodies of 
their fallen offspring a reconciliation takos place between tho wife and her 
remorseful husband. To give the legend a yet happier conolusion the sons 
are restored to life by their mother, father, V4lmiki, or some other miraculous 
personage. should bo remarked that this aocount of the roopnoiliation be^ 
tween Bftma and Sita differs from that given in the Bftmayana by 
himself, * Kumbers or metal urrow-points, the ^lics of the heroic fttmgjg^^ 
are said to be found in the soil around Bithiir ; and the neighbouring viUagS 
of Bamel * is said to derive its name from jthy battle (ran) aqd the reconciliatien 
(nut). On a mound to , tho south of the town stands a temple raised dni^.,. 

* Supra, page 71. * In the Bimfiyans Lava and Kuaa defeat iha armiaa amt out 

against them. Kama goes out to meet them in person, raeopaisss theta as his 4ohS> «o4 U 
xeoonciled without farther bloodshed to Hita. The henaitage of Valnrlki ia plae^ at'Chitmkot 
in Btnda, and no mention fa made of, Bjthfir. The fanram 4mit AlnUta) 'ftH <|tla |nwo 

ted Hamel free of iwemie to hii materoal naftlh Bhtgmai Jat, an&thS vimsio iV StKi pdf. 
aestten of tiie latter’a heirs. ' ' , j 

1 I® 


> ' 
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tbt» of the Mfrhattas to Vl^tnfki, and near H a maaoni^ •bufidlngf called 
Sita'a kitohen and an ol<| temple^ham^ Kapoaeshwar.' BUbnr waS aelecte^aa 
a re8iJenee*By 1B&|! R&o Pa^wa on, bis sumpder to l^r Jobw Mfdooltn (]818;. 
Settling here on •a pensioa*of ^ght lakhs, Jtl^deposed rhler was attended by a«< 
retinue of at first 16,000, and afterwards 5^)00 men. For tlieir snpitort a ta*- 
ffee portion of •Bitbnr* *aiid^ Kamel, knos<;n thereafter as Arfiai Lashkar, was 
set aside. On the rolielliop of the Po^hwaN adopted son, the infiiinous Ndna 
S4bib, (bis little fief was confiscated and bestowed for ‘life, at a mcrdy nAninal 
revenne, on NarAyan Biio, a professing supporter of the British 'cause. Tbo 
palace of the KAna was destroyed in The course of the rebcUion. At present 
the ]>rincipal landholders of the neighhonrhood are Khard ilha {Ofibe) Bzahmans, 
whose chief bears a title (Chaudha^) dating back to the middle of the 16th 
cCTitnry. Bitdiilr consists of tiro quarters, Great and Little Bitiifir. The combined 
town has four markets, *one (Collcctorganjl having been built when the civil 
and revenue courts were removed here in 1811, and another (llnssellganj) in 
the following year by the judge, Mr. Gland Russell. In 1819 the inoonvement 
distance from cantonments caused the remo\ al of the courts to Nnwdbganj. 

Rfija Tikait R4i, administer or treasurer of Ghd/i-ud-din Haidar, king of 
Oudh, is credited with having built n fine ghiit with an imposing arcade in the 
Saracenic ^stylc. On its njtpcr plalfonn is a tliiidu tomplo. The clusters of 

ghkts, temples, and dwelling-houses on the Ganges bank lend an imposing and 
picturesque appearance to that side of the town. There are five well-known 
temples, Bithdr named after their founders — (1) Mahant Gobind Nawas, (2) 
BhajanAnand, (S) Gang&lfis, (4) Gurdas, and (5) Jogaldns. Bithfir is full of 
Pandits, famous fof tlieir caligrapliy in the Nhgari character. Tlie town con- 
tains an imperial post-office and a first-class police-station. Tlie Chauklddri 
Act ( XX. of 18h6) is in force at Bithdr. The annual receipts fVom the house- 
tax thereby imposed are about Rs. 1,925, and out of this income is maintained 
a force of four constables and 18 watchmen. 

^ ‘Cawihnibb (Kanhftib), the historic capital of ,the district so namedf 
stBpds on the right bank of toe Ganges in north latitnde 26” 28' 15*, east longi- 
tude 80” S3' 45”, 120 miles from Allahabad. In 1847 there were 10S,7$8 
inhabitants, a nnnfber which had* inhreased in 1853 to 118,000. In 1865 tiie 
population numbered 113,601 souls. In 1872* the oit^ and its suburbs had au 
area V 6)079 ames, with apopulation of 20 to the acre. * 

a (wirraptioa ot SakspakflUiihwaTa. Kakaupksha-dhMV or otew. winged, is a title 
^ gif'ea to Bime and other wertiors, tram e ooctuit mode of ebsvug the head, laavtof the 
haW oter wo obm oid/, rewmbling wings, at is ianciad*’— Sfoore's ^uubi 
**SUtun,” 
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Aooos$iog to the ooune of the same.ye«r tbeie «Kistad 122^790 iohehi* 
* , •tastL of whom 20,1^2 Wo Hipdfie (89^8^ fi9imalee)yi 

“ 81,694 were JlnsolmdiiB (15,093 femflee), a!ii8^294 weoo 
vjChrisiisBS hnd oihmo U57 femaloB),* The number of housed dnriAg; the some 
year was SSj^l, and of these 15,918 were masonry stmotores > da* opp^aod to 
mod hois. TWng (be male adult poptklation, wh^nmbered^49,425 sonls (ni^ 


law tbau fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations parsned,b3r 
more'than 40 persons : dlms-takers 134 ; barbers 756 ; beggars 513 ; 55dM 
atraw-sellerO 99 ; bird-trappers 117 ; blanket-sellers 79 ;< blacksmiths 555 ; 
boataien 151 ; braziers 802 ; bncklayen 146*j brewers 414 ; butchers 471 { 
carpenters 555 f carpet-makers 41 ; confectioners 541 ; contractors 84 jcotton- 
deaaera^ 104 ; cnltivators 822 ; doctor^l53 ; drummers 105 ; dyers 'S35 ; 
fiUTiers36 : firpwjrk-makers 75 ; fishmougers 51 1 flour-dealors 1,064 ; fimft- 
sdlers 128 ; goldsmiths 551 ; gold and silver lace sellers 102 ; grain-dealers 
1,210 ; gnun-parchers 342 ; green-grooors 545 ; grocers _ 355 ; hnkka (pipe) 
makers 57 ; house proprietors 149 ; indigo-planters 59 ; inn-keepors 121 ; 
labonrers 11,120; leooh-sdilers 41 ; lac-workers and sellers 134 ; landowners 193; 
leatberHwUers 163 ; looking-glass-makers 50 ; livery ttablo-keepers 878 ; lime- 
bnmers 331 ; mat-seUers 158 ; merchants 344 ; dotb-merebants 720 ; ir<m- 
merdnmts 65 ; milk and batter-sellers 446 ; money-changers 414 ^ necklaoe- 
makors 77 ; oil-makers 420 ; painters and vamishers 83 ; petn (betel leaf) sellers 
258 ; pedlars 163 ; petfy dealers 143 ; perfumers 48 ; polishers of metal 124 ; 
potters 294 ; rope and string makers 173; servants 15,358 ; shoej^^er# and 
sellers 438 ; singers and mnsioians 104 ; stocking-knitters 1,059 ; stool-sellers 
153 ; iailoiB 1,120 ; tinmen and tinkers 46 ; tobacco-selltfits 284 ; washermen 
532 ; weavers 1,030 ; weighmen 244 ; and wood-sellers 280. 

Ihe cantonments and civil station fringe the bank of the Ganges, the 
former being sitnatod east o^-the latter. The river is here 
about 500 yards broad, bnt when swollen by^he periodical 
wifaa aftiuiui a width of above a mile. The native oify stands a.diort diiiiMKW 
sonlh-west or inland from the nivil station, whicLit at one point almost oepar- 
aies firom cantonments. It was built on no plan and is badly laid oni, abonnd- 
ing in narrow streets and passikges. Its lanes and byways long m^ad the 
r^ntation of being the dirtiest of thdr kind, bnt of late yeans mon^ 
labour hava<i^eotively cleared it of this disgrace. Except on the nwdidafing 
mar gin of the Gssges, or where indented hy the nvines of that xdver*# tribnr 
tary watereonrses, the si(M of* cfly, cantonm^ttsy and civil 

» Thw MttaiitiedoM rotaiipsiaitly Inolade tbs sntbH«W»y csatnWMSte 
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flat ami tmlovei/.V lie East.Ifl^ian Bailway i« johted about a *«iIo ftontb of 
tho Oity by^ti^s '<^h and Boiiilkhdpd lifte. Tbo prlnOillal station is on 
Baist Indian, doeo by the jb^otion ;*bat tho Ondh a&d‘ lE^UiSliaind bas a small 
station of its’ own npater the city, and*aIlows itt passengera to start a&o fiioflr* 
the Ganges r&lway bridge, where the train waits for a line-dear tnsssage* 
proposed linra to Kdpi \nd Famkhab^ will have their terminns near tiia 
CoUeotorganj market, and fte East Indian Railway ate now o<aUtiiioi^ a 
branch line to tiie dame place, to which their goods-station witt be transfer^* 
The great railway bridge, ^hioh wonli^ form the most prominent featnre in a 
bird’s-eye view of Oawnpore, is •remarkable as one of the only two existing 
viaducts across the undivided Ganges.^ It was comfiloted in 1875, after she 
years^jd abont 20 lakhs of rupoos had been spent in its constmetion,* The 
‘ length is 2,830 feet, the h^ght above low-water mark 60 feeiSf and the ihaterial 
iron. Oawnpore has bosidos the two railroads several hardly less important 
approaches. Two metalled highi^ays connect it with Hamirpur and E&lpi, 
while a third, the Grand Trank Road from Calcntta to Dohli, crosses them oti 
the sonth-westem outskirts of the city. A metalled branch of the same roi^ 
passes through cantonments, city, and civil station, stretching onwards towards 
JBitbdr. And lastly a road, quitting the city and crossing the river by the rail- 
way bridge, bears the traveller towards Undo and Lucknow. Between city 
and cantonments flows the Ganges canal, which discharges itself through a 
series oi looks into its parent stream. It is bridged where crossed by the East 
Indian Railway^ and several other roads. 

The ndativo potion of the principal buildings and institutions is thus 
.. described by Mr. Tupp: — Starting from the east or 
ublic bail mgs. tjig rac’e-conrso and brigade parade- 

ground is tint reached. Wert of this are the native cavalry lines, north- 
east of which are the*Enropean infantry barracks, and between these 
and the river the memorial church, the Wheeler club, the artillery lines^ 
an^ ihe various military offices. Eorth of t^e parade-ground is the aair 
(chief) haz&r, and then the city, and between this and the river are the 

1 « With (ho esoeptlon of the Ganges,” writes Miss Boberts, ** which rolls its tnroad waves ba> 
•Me the British linee,nftnrehaB doee little f(fr Oawnpore ; but tbeaandjr plain, broken ooMMan* 
aitr iale tarinss, wUoh forma ita nte, baa been ao mnch embelhahad fay the hand of nae, lhaa 
•iningvejaAtoed person, not snbjected to the nriseriessof field days, will not heaftate to Siw 
mm ilHioaieaseB maeh {detntesqae beauty.” Mias Boberta waa pertupa lavonnihiy pndnikkH 
W lhagaiedea of Oawnpore, w her days larger military ataOon thaaat preaeet. "The 
Oewnpere thahtiioalt," ihe eadahna, * are really deVghtfnl. ” Btt those who wortl wWh 
to hHH lonsthiogotlStiiltb Itte at amlodian npH»a&try*sfatloa in ttie raga of WiWaiB lit, 
oWMOt fie hotter than tnm to the first volame of her ” Soenaa and CharaeteiriWlM ^ HUiih 
a . s 1^0 othhr ia that at Bijihit, which canAffi the amevpiiway over frontlta Am 
tmvdsbshf into Ihh Bv<huui fintnet, 
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montoriAl gwJbns ftnd tibe fsmous well. Wesfr again of thitt are tbo dUrtriei 
Bank of Bengal^ Ckriat CUar<;ti, thr theatre, Ae,, an^ the bank 
jof the Hver the*^ jai][ and polioo lines, tliree nilles weft of theta are the 
"^ibodel !ann;,Baw4bganj, and <01d Caanporo,^ which are separated from tiia 
prasent atation by villages and cnitivated land.”* There arc few butldinga of 
any arehiteotural pretensions, and| none of any /Antiquity, llie Jdini Masjjd, 
or chief moeqne, is a commonplace nifadoined struSture, but is being graduidiy 
improved by the few Musalnidns in Oawnpro who can boast of tiny means. 
Praykg Bardyan’s qnd Guru Parshdtys new liiijidu toniplos are the costliest 
‘buildings of their* Lind. Out of 357 iiiosqaes'the most frequenk'd are those of 
the id at Colonblganj and Zauinn Khdn a^PalLdpur. Of the 1,143 temples, the 
most popular are those of Tap(‘sh\\ari llcri, Kali Devi, Lakshnii Nuidyw,aud 
IMahOddo ; but (liS teiniilcs ui biddhndth and Dtfra Devi, m ihe suburbs of 
Jftjmau and ddhi ros|MM‘tivcly, can each claim a largo number of uitiaen 
admirers. The bouses of Diwdn Nusu* AH And Aga MirV> sons aro the only 
dwellings of any iiupoitam-e. The iormc'r lus tanks, fountains, and an audience> 
1 ^11 of soincbuauiy, but all these aruiallmg iuto slow decay fruin the increasing 
ombarrasbineiits of'iliuii o» uers 'fho kotv'dJ i, oi chiol |toli<'u-st.iUun,isan unpre- 
tending building ccntiuUy but obscurely situated. The Christians of Cawnpore 
aro iu proportion to tbeir numbers abundantly provided 
with pldces of worship. Tiiero aro thioc Anglican churches. 
!i3te first, situated iu the civil lines, and called Christ Churuii, washuiltin 1837, and 
in 1861 made over to the buciety for the Piopagation of the Gospel, by whose 
uisbionaries its sorv ices arc conducted. The second, fcit. John's, in qantoiuuents, 
is a small plain building which was at first deserted lor* the thiid, or now 
Memorial Church. Bui the (lecaliar construction of tho latter renders it su 
hot during May and June that the iroojis during those mouths again resort to 
j$t. John’s. The Memorial Church domauds more special mention. It was 
erected at a cost of about £18,000 on the site of Wheeler’s ontrenohment iu 
cantonments, and serves us a monument to tboso who fell at or •niear'*Cifivu- 
|)ore daring tlic disluibauces of 1857-.58. It is in tho Lombardo-Gothic 
stylo of architecture, and is built of red brick faced with buff sandstone. Its 
, roofs are groined and covered externally Vifh corrugated iVon. Tho floor of 
tbo nave and transept iL paved <with mat lie supplied by the Mah4r^jaof Jodh-* 
. pur, that of Iho chancel wifh Minfou’s^ tiles. I'kc principal feature ih 
vvystem fa^dc is thoboso-wim^ow uvot the enlratioo, while the windovi!;a at the 

' <vt which a d«<KanpUva will hf ifiv lu ta thu acit aitielsi . * Jmpottsl C 
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oaHteni oad, wliioii is «p8idal,.are e&riched Mitib stiwdd glatis meinibritls 
vioUnui of gr^ robellion^ Otk^ lesA striking t^coitk of bbwa:jr sAid 
doatb exist in the many tablets whioh line file walls. Attstited to tbe bnild* 
ing is a tampanUe^ltO feet in beigBt. Of (be well inmnorial^4Utd *its soe^ 
rounding gardens some, description has ^n already given.^ Xhe gardens 
^ver nearly 50 acres and od|it ^ont while the memorial,raised round 

the weU increased the ontl8y by another £4,000. The expense bf constnin* 
tiotf was defrayed, partly out of a fine levied on the <aty for misoondnot ditring 
the rebellion, and^for the maintenance of the gardens and memorial an 
annual grant of £500 is made by the Qovomment of Indik. In the gardens 
80 uth*oast and south-west of the well are two graveyards with monuments to 
t^s^vho were massacred or died at Cawnpore during the mutiny. Tl)S whole 
area is irrigable from the ’canal, which accounts for the^niformly* verdant 
apiiearance it presents in the midst of its arid- environments. Besides the tbtoe 
ohurdies already mentioned* thoib arc .two Roman Catholic cba}>cl8 and the 
Union Churoh. Turning from places of worship those of amusomont, we 
find a theatre, two racquet-courts, and a club. 

The principal landiug-placo ou the Ganges is that known as Sirseya 

, Ghdt, a noble flight of steps surmounted by a vaulted 

bitseysGhit. , ^ . i. ... 

arcade of brick and stone. It is dividod for bathmg pur- 
poses into two portions— ouo used by men, and the other by women. In the 
latter portion an excellent arrangement securing the most complete privacy 
has ’lietin* cflepted. The town owes tlifl ghat, the fine market named Collec- 
torganj, an oxtens^ve system of brick drains, a high school and boarding- 
house, and many minoi works of public utili^ to Mr. W S. Halsey, who, as 
magistrate of Cawnpore, fur many years directed tho municipal administration 
of the city. 

The municipality <Jf Cawnpore was established under Act VL of 1868, 

^ . but is now administered under the newer law of 1873 

mt* Mu!uicip|u4tjf. ^ 

(Act XV.) Its afldirs are managed by a committee consist- 
ing of six oflicidls anil twelve private persons elected biennially by the rate- 
payers. Of this body tho magisriato of the district is e® oj^cio president The 
income is derived principally fiom a license tax on trades and from the jnais 
of ^^eaied land conferred on tho municipality by Government. No octroi ia 
levied as in other muniuipalitiap, lost that tax should degenprate into « transit 
‘duty, and damage the through trade of «vh%t ia now tho most flourishing 
wnporitiffi d’the North-West. Thu chief objects of expenditure are tioE(% pub- 

* %fra, page lS8. ' % 
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Ko works, 'oonaervacioy, snd eAirsordinijry m misoeUanspaB duu^geit 13 b# 
fdlowiitgi; %BbIe exhibite the various iieits oi^ inooou^a&d outlay for five yean 
la tbe present decade ^ • • . • ** 

'Vt.. * ' • ^Mij^a»dexpeMi^wfofC(»Btg)or«mfiniapalii:^,19Jl’76. 





The income had at the clobe of tho jcar l»7G-77 fallen to Ks. 1,05,935, and 
the expenditure to Re. 99,929; but tho ejiiof headings of receipt and outlay 
were tho same as hero shown. The municipality is saddled with the interest 
aud re-payment of a loan borrowed from Government for the improvement of 
its drainage system. It pays under tho beading of “ gardens” advances to 
certain market-gardenors (^KdcMiis)* yvho wore mdnoed to ;tnigi«te from 
Famkhabad and practise here the high cultivation of ve^etables^ ** As is 
usual in all new settlements,” observes Mr. Wright, “ the settiers have to be 
supported for several years. But it is satisfactory to learn that they are pay- 
ing off the original advances, and the largo demand for garden prodnoe, &c., 
will soon make them independent.” Some account ol* the model farm will be 
given in describing the village of Jeora Naw4bganj, in which it is situated. 

The potable watess of Qawnpore were examined by Dr.* ‘Jamewifni 
September and October, 1866, 1>y Dr. Milne in April and . 
oUUe water*. 1867, and again by Dr. Compignd in October and 

Kovvnber. 1 have taken the result of Dr! Milne’s anolysiB m the table briow 
for waters (1) to (7) and* of Dr.'Gompignd’s analysis for waters (8) te (XO). 
The figures of* tb^fftst cblumn refer to the following wa'torB:--‘(l) TSs/well 
No, 15, lying between Nos. landfijianracksofllie infantry lines; (8)tliftfilaniges 
canal about ISO'^^iuds WovKhe naisTe city ; (8) the weH Ho. 19 in Ae ojividty 
lines; (4) the wdR No, 8 the Hues of tb* tcyal artfllery ; {5) irdfi Ho; t 
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beinreea No*. 9 aai^ 10 Knea ; (6) well N«* 9 beUiwtti Noe. 7 

isd 8 bermekiy kifimtry lineii (7/ ihei^&utges river fwc^ beiow Ae 

iiarive riiy j*(5) \ihe Changes* where ii»e<f for dijnking wntw ; (0) water fte 
OcuDges canal imiirfiately aWe tbe'cily pae^ by nativea only^fer dflnhiogr 
parpoeef: atM*(10}'weU in cavalry lines at tenth end of and between the two 
lines of bar]|kch8*'*Ihe re*stdta of the ex&nupaiion show that the physical pco* 
perries of the water after passnig throngb filter paper were nnezoeptionablei but 
that of the Ganges p&nal showed a dull whitish oolonry without taste or smeA/aud 
did not entirely olhar by filtration. The faction was^in all caites alkaline. 
Ammonia was detected present ih all) and traces of phosphorib acid, of which an 
abundant precipitate was detected in &e waters of the Ganges river.* Some 
tracem>f nitrous acid occurred in Nos. 2, 3, 5, and 6, and in all silica an.cl.oarbo** 
na%e of soda was found. On the whqile, Dr. Oompignd* thinks that Uie 
Oawnpore waters are as rdgards quantity quite sufficient, but as regards quality 
**the degree of permanent Jiardaess is .too high, the total solid and volatile 
“ matters are both high, as also tl e mineral matter and the chlorine also is in 
" some amonnt.*’ . 
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In the vieisaiindes which befell ihe^ to;{|irtis of Northern Ibdiit owing lo 
* Commerw and* constmetioD of railways, C^wapoiie waa a oonei(ler« 

aaanfaotttrea. , gjjja g^ner. It btec^nne the .emporitim Vlldire the grain 

»m/>f Oadb, JJjindelhHand, and Agra was collect6d for esi|K>rtallon by rail; 
and as snch it has steadily inorcaSc)d its trade at the exfjensQ of FVitebgarh, 
Mirzdpor, and other losors. But bchkies the gr^n derived <Voin snrroundiijg 
districts, the town has other imporlaijl exports oT, its own prodneing. Fore- 
most amongst these afa the leathern goods which may- be regarded ap th^ 
specialty of Cawnpore. There is a Government tannery here, and the leather 
trade, which has been increasing for faany -yeard, showrs as yet no signs of 
deelinei. Next to this industry stands the manufacture of cotton stuffs, yarn, cloth, 
and tent-canvas. The town is remarkable for the only two large •uotton 
mills wiorted by sleam machinery which exist inr Upper India. Of these the 
hHgin is the older, the Muir the younger mill ; but some allusion has been made 
above .to both.’^ The Banks of Bengal anddJpper India have each a branch 
at Cawnpore, and thirteen English firms, companies, or their rojiresentatives 
are stationed'in the towm. There are several shops for the sale of the furni- 
ture, stores, and other articles in ordinary use amongst Europeans, but most 
of these are kept by natives. A eonple of ohemist’s shops and a marhino-iee 
manufactory doserve special mention a'l rarities found only in the largest 
stations. Ice is made here not only by machines, but is collected during tlie 
small hours of the winter mornings from shallow pans placed expressly for its 
preparation. 

Two deliberative societies and several newspapers •testify * to the 
Social sdenoe and existence of some mental activity amongst the natives of 
the”naUv« Cawnporei The Aujuman-i-Tabzib, or Society for tiie 

Bity. Propagation of Enlightenment, is composed almost 

entirely of Musalmfins. Jt was founded in 1875 s>nd bolds weekly meetings, of 
which the proceedings are printed and circulated. Amongtt its, members are 
enrolled many influential Muhammadans of other districts : snob, for instance, 
as the Prince Consort of BbopaL The objects kept in view by the Society are 
(1) education for all, but especially poor children ; (2) banal of paupers and 
r^airof mosques; (3) good works, eoeb S;^ almsgiving;. (4) suppression of 
extravagance ; 15) to enpourage loyalty towards Qovomment; and (8) to memo- 
rialise Goveijiment on whatever subject may seem neoesMxy. The affiunMif the 
Society are managed, by a committee of four officers, of whom tfubammad 
Mihndi, Government Vaiilf -iti President. Monthly subecriptione ait paM, 

’ * page 148. 
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Albeit with some TOhiotanoe ; ani^ yoniacular newspapers areiafceiai infer perasal 
of the mooiberS) bAing io most o^ses |iipp]iecl gtaiit by tho>piiblisheiv» * 

The sooond ]Sqciety «is a braac^ of thfr Indian Affioci&tion at C^eutta, 
and was establistfbd in Jannary, 187T. It. is* open to all natiyes'of Indhi** 
witbon^ disfih<slion of or caste, but ap^ars to dbnsist chiefly of HindAa, 
and partict^larly' *of Bengdli^. The management is vested in p committto 
whp meet monthly. Meetings for public Asenssion of current topics are caDed 
at tbo discretion of ^be committee The object of tlie Society is the promotion 
of a healthy publidt opinion in all matters of importance, and to promote by 
every legitimate means tfie pdlitioal, intellectnal, and material advancement 
of the people. ^ ... 

*TCho newspapers published at Oawnporo aro the Maitori-Nur, the 
F^fiola-irT^r^ and the i!ti?-itl-Anwdff the last being panted in Mnham- 
tnadnn, and the two first in Hindu presses. They contain generally 
a leading aiticlo on current atTairs, a. summary of nows, and a fow rather 
late telegrams. Tlie following are the printing presses at work in Cawn- 
pore , 


Name of proprietor 

Name ot press 

• 

MotsBrs, Shircon* & Co.... 

Exchange 

Mr t) flaronba ... 

Aldotia 

Nawal Kiehoi 

Nawal K]*«hor*s 

Janiuna Pras&d 

bholH-i’TuL 

Bihari Lai 

Matla-i Nur «• 

Abdur Rahm&ti Kh&n ... 

Njiyanir * 

Kripa Diyal * ••• 

Zakay &r Na^ayar ... 

1S,bdvl Azfz 

• 

A/i/i 


1 Where situated. 

RciuaxkA 

Cantoniucuts 

Can print In'Ronuu 


type only. 

JJiKo ..t 

sr 

OlttOb 

Civil Lineal t.» 

Vernacular* 

Gilis Bila&r ... 

Ditto. 

New Chauk 

^itto. 

Patkapur * 

Ditto. 

Gcneralgaui 

Ditto. 

Gwaltt^i • ... 

Ditto. 


Cawnpore is a military station, under the command of a colondi. The 
fisfiiji ftn ‘troops ordinarily stationed there consist of one Enro- 

poan mid one native regiment of infantry, a regiment of 
native cavalry, and a battiyy of royal artillery. . • 

To the garrison Cawnpore iwos its existeruso as a «^ty. British troopa were 

Butorr ^*'^***' '**^*'*°“'^ **®*'‘‘ * century ago ; and the 

protection thus aflordod against plundec and oppressima 

« 


Butwj'. 
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drew hither )ai^e‘ numborB of traders from Qudh and other native kingdoms. 
The village rapidly hooame a town, which was in 1801 Anally ceded iu the 
Britidi. Since ^hen, except for a few weeks daring the mniinyrof 1857, the 
_,^wa has always remained in onr possession. Ihis mutiny was the one grout 
event in the' short histoigr of Oaw^porc, bnt it has made the namo of that city 
universally familiar. It has been described above ht considerable length, and 
need not therefore bo further rcfeiretj to here. “ „ 

*' Cawnpobe (or K.iNHPim) Kpiina, or 'Old Cawripore, stands l>esido 
the Ganges in parganah Jajmifu, four miles iiorth'stest of its modem 
namesake. The' town hod in 1872 & popi(lation of 2,582 persons, almost 
entirely Hindus. Its origin is uttr*i|^utcd to Hindu Singh Chandel, llAja of 
Sacbeudi, who came bither to bathe ou tbo festival of Kanhaiya A^tauii, 
or eighth day. df the dark half of Ithddon (Angust-Septemljer). Takii^ a 
fiiney to the plaoo, ho cut dinvu tlio forosr then exteufliug from Jtijuiao to 
Bithnr, and built a town called after the luoky day of its foundation, Kanli- 
pnr.' The suporvisicn of the works w.is entrusted to his vassal Ghanshydm 
Singh GhaUhiu, R.ija of Haineijmi, T\bo is said to have constructed a bonse, 
two gates, aud some landing steps still in exisfnrtee. Notwithstanding its 
name. Old Cawnporo is by some accounts credited with an existence of a cen- 
tury and a quarter onl}. A ditch rutining outside the town is ascribed to 
Prash5d R4i Kurnu', an or pndeot of Marhatta times The removal of 
the judicial and revenue courts from Bithur to N.iw.(bgarij iu 1815) peopled Old 
Gawnporc with native advocafes, pleaders, and other creatures of litigation; 
but since those courts were frati‘'lerrt'(l to tlici' presont locahVy the town has 
declined. It has now but few wealthy inhabitants. TSiree or four modern 
temples and ghfits testify to its recent prosperity. 

Cbaitbbpub, a large village in parganah 8hiur5jpMr, stands on the 
Grand Trank Road sixtVcn miles north-we»t of’Cavnporo, and had in 1872 a 
population of 2,.'1(>6 inhabitants. Here arc an cneaiuping-ground for troops, a 
second-class police-station, and a district jmst-office. Twice a 'Week fe hdd a 
large market, wboro a brisk £rade is carried oif in iudigo-^eod, tobacco, and 
cattle. On tlie 9th June, 1857, Ghanliepur became tlie scene of a mutiny and 
massaiwe alroady describi<d in4ho history of the district. 

IhtonA, a village in parganah Biihaur, is four miles west of Bilhanr and 38 
miles from Cawnpore. Tlu' population in 1872 numbered 2,0S2 souls. This vil- 
lage once gave its name to a parganah now 'amalgamated with that of Jtiiliuinr. 

'KanUw^ nr Kanh is ont'nl ihn numerous litlos oX Krishsa, tbc taearaation of Vinhao. ' 
Btr Kvbcrv Monigotueiy awrocS ilit fouuttaticia oX tigil town to a ctawftnin tMisrios' ihu uniun. , 
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the chief town^of the parganah and tahsil te jvbich it givea 
its name, stands on the right Imlf of the Sengur, 35 miles ^est of OavropoRa 
and eight sdUthtif .the railway statiem at Bhra. With 'the latter cotnmanica'* 
tion is nuuntainexh by meailli of a good iinmotalled road.* The townr epntai^j^ 
2,1^9 inbkbhiaii^i^ of whom a large njimber are ^nhammadans, ddsoendants of 
K^zis and otbers-on whoA grants of land weVe bestowed. Here are situated 
a'talisili, a *first-cla.ss polioi^Jtation, a tsl^iU school^ a dis]>en8asy, and an 
imporiat*pi^|t*office. • DcrApur contains the remains oi^ ipany old mosqncs^ and 
a due masonry tan^ called Sabas hand. It was once a place of considerable 
importance. In the time df the MarAatta rule (17.5G-1762^ a fort was built 
here by Gobind R&o Pandit, the govorsior of the province. , 

BVkA MaNasLPCR or DaRAPCit,' a parganah and tahsil in the Gawn* 

* pore distfict, is bounded on the north by *^arganah •Easlil* 

Roandatiw, aropj jicc. parganabs Akbarpnr and Bhognipnr; 

uu the south by the river Jumps, ediioh separates it from the dist'ict of Jalaun ; 
uiid on the west by purganahn Atiraiya and Ph^phuod of the Bt^wa district. 

It comprises according to ine recent meamrement 205,850 nefes, of which 
54,370 are unaesossablo, $9,527 onlturablc, and 121,962 cnltivated. 


The river Songur, flowing from west to east, divides the parganah into 

... two portions, (tf thc'-e the northern is a fertile loamy 

Physical fvaturcs , . ^ , , , _ , . . . , 

plain wat(‘rcd by the Etawa division of the (langes 

canal and nnincnms wells. Towards tho Scngiir il^'idf, however, this tract 

dctcrioratci, losing its fertility in rugged gnlchos and ravines. Tho southern 

portion of tho parganah has a soil much xcsouibling that of tho northern, but 

its almost comploto fifok of irrigation preients tho former from competing with 

the latter. Here, between the Sengnr and tho Jumna, no water can be found 

ot less than 60 foot from the aurliiee ; and what little irrigation exists is reserved 

for the bonoflt of garden .produce. Eastward througli the same tract flows 

during tho rains the sluggish stream known a.s the Sunao. The land between 

this *de|;iIessionr and the Jumna is said to be the highest in the disiiiot. 

The banks of the Jumna are 'out into deep ravines for a distance sometimes 

of two miles from tho river. Hero thihim or ravine-deer may be seen in 

considerable nambeTs, and as the EtaVa border is approached black buck are 

not UDOommon. Unmetalled roads connect Eer&pnr 'with Mangalpnr, Ras* 


dh&n, and Sikandra, where ^lo PddsJiSi santk, or old Ungbal road^ passes from 
Allahaljad to Dehli. The East Indian Railw^ ^aversss Ibo north of the par^ 
gansh, with a station at Jliiiyhak. 
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ThatftatganaL os at present constituted , comprises the old fiscal sabdiri* 

^ , sions of Derapur, Man^alpnr, and Sikandra. Dordpur 

ificikl history ^ derived its mmo fi^om the iaot that it vtw* ti favonrito 

^te fon tiie imporiaf camp (deni),, Inrtbe sixtodhth century Akbar bestowed 
it, free of r^venuo, on Nawab Ainir>ul>NaBrat (Jhand ShaikWNasml Bahd* 
dur. Mangalpnr consisted of 60 villages, which about thO' year 1755 weito 
similarly bestowed on Mangal Kitin ; and iis o^d name, Neora, was now 
changed for its present one. The two parganahs wore amalgamate 1800. 
Bikandra was a sejiaratu fiscal subdivision, whose historvr^^has been given in 
the article on the town so named. The Ircviscd sottloment of the pnrganah was 
efiected by Mr , Wright, who aascbsod t^e tracts north and south of the Sengnr 
separately, their ph^’sical difforcncos nooesMtaling bcparate modes of ireffrviioiit. 
His ndrthhm cirefs he nainoil Oordpur, his soutlicrn Rikandrii. Tito roeords 
furnish us with the following <letail•^ of the pargauah area at tho present settle- 


ment - 
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Total assessable area. 
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AcrcR, 

'Acres, 

Acres. 

1 

Acreb. 

1 

Acres. 

Acrc^. 

Acres. 

Acre*!, 

Dcr&par ... 

94,C57 


S4,0SS 

1,719 

14,054 

1,076 

20,039 

27,708 

53,747 

70,628 

Sikandra ... 

lll,S02 


30,321 

1,417 

8,192 

2,937 

3,486 

64,780 

68,216 

80,861 

Fresont total, 

205,859 

SI 

54,349 

3,136 

22,376 

4,016 

29,624 

92,488 

121,969 

161,489 

Past do. .e. 

203,807 

i 

4,145 

73,010 


14 256 

7,56a 

29,836 

1 

75,993 

106,829 

127,652 


In Derdpur 25*5 per cout. of tho total acreage is unassessable and 73'5 
per cent culturable. Of the latter, again, 76*0 per cent, is cultivated," and'of 
this 48*5 per cent, is irrigated. In Bikandra 27*3 per cent, is onassessablo 
and 72*7 per cent, culturable. Of tho culturable 84*0 per cent, is cnltiyaied, 
and of the cultivated 5*0 per cent, is watered. In Derdphr there baa been 
considerable increase of Irrigatiou, owmg to the alignment thronghont Ha whole 
length and breadth of canal distribntaries. As a consequence, cnltivattofi has, 
nnoe the last settlem^t; extended 15*8 per cent. In Bikandra, on the contrary, 
^ Bm note to tiu s^idjar headlog ia tbe article on pargaaalARlMrpQr, nprg. 
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irrigation has apparently docrc^^d. The following table comparee the resnlia 
of the new and old assessments 

^ ! 4 • c 
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Total. 

Tract 6r circle. 
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Revised 
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Cc«is. 

• 
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Kb. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

k 

% 

Perfipar ... 

• 

1,21»6I6 

1 

i»n67a 

• 

13,967 

0 

1,58,637 

Sikftiidta •*» 

J 

^ 1,32,6!)8 

1,36,645 

a 

13,864 

• 

1,63,509 


*!S.nd the inoidoneo of the now absossment may bo shown thns t-;- • . 


• Tract 

• 

On total area. 

• 

On culturable 
area. 

. ■ — 

On cultivated.* 
area. 


Rs. a p. 

Rs a. p 

Kb. a. p. 

Derftpur ... « ... 

1 7 10 

j 

1 16 11 

2 10 6 

Bikandra ... ... 

1 3 11 

j- • - - , 

1 11 6 

2 0 6 

Total 

> 1 5 10 

1 

1 13 8 

8 S 6 


' Ihcf forager demand fell ul lis. 2-4-2 per cultivated acre in D<*riipur and 
.at Ks. 1-1 5-1 in Hikandra. Transfers of land have darint; 

AUCUfttlQllB. % ^ 

the last thirty years been foyer in Derfipur than in any other 
parganah of the district except diljniaa. Their absence is ascribed to the pros- 
perity caused by an increased cultivation of sugar-cane and indigo ; and this 
again is attributed to dio introduction of canal water In Sikandra 83 per 
cci^ of the area has changed hands, 60 per cent, permanently. The extensive 
*Proi.rietaty ’tody alienations were perhaps di^o to the exactions of the former 
and chimgea thereto, jagfrddr, Narindargir, which are said to have loft the 
village landholders involved in debt. “ On the incubos b^ng removed landed 
property, hitherto valueless, had a price and was sold n^ by the creditors.” The 
torhulent Meo proprietors on the banks of the Jnmna have maintained their 
posilibn more steadily than the jndustrious Knrmfs, Who made Setter tenants 
than landlords. Baring the enrrehoy of the ^xpjred settlement 7} estates were 
sold and nine farmed for arrears of revenue, bt# all these eases save one 








The pridtipal proprictdrs in Dempur are Gaur Tliiku^Sj and tlio ost.ites 
acquired by Diwiin Ndaiir Ali have boon morljjanriVi to the risinjj; Klianpur 
family of th*At tribe. In the eastern portion of this Ira^t may be found a good 
many Btdhman owners who have aoqniref l.ind either a^ the p^Io'^tly grantees 
of devout Gaurs^ or as purchasers enriched by rocont money lending For some 
account of Sikandra proprietors sec Sjkai^dr\. Cnhi/atory tenures may bo 
thus classified : — • « * 
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The ront-rates aBsamed by tbo sottleioani; offioar for 
porpoaes of disscBsmeDt were aa follows^ — * • 

s i • - 
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lu Derdpur tlie khafif ocrupies 39 4 per cent, of tlie cmltivated area, and 
the principal rrof‘S arc, cotton (7,729 acr^^), joar (10,175), and iudiijo (5C9). The 
rabi iffsown over 30,333 acres, iuclndiug 2,912 of wheat an ! 20,503 of bijJira. 
Itf Sikaiidra the kharif is 48%3 per cent, of the cultivated ar(€, andtlie principal 
crops are joir acres), luijra (4,940), and cotton (10,470). With the robi 

is soAMi 51\3 per cent , ^^hich includes 601 acres of wheat and 21,092 of barley. 
Tlio dittcrence in the a/:(rioiilturo, and porha[)a the soil, ol the two tracts is clearly 
shown by tlic resjieetive proportions of the crops grown in eachc— • 





Jo&r. 

Bajia 

ludigo. 

Wheat. 

Bijhra. 

Dci6pur 

1 

•*« 

■1 

• 

10,175 

1 405 

569 

2,9 IS 

20,603 

Uikandra .«• 

..ft 

■i 

U,76l 

4,940 

1 

17 

664 

31,082 


. ^epording to the census ol 1872, parganah Dorapur contained 287 
\illages, of vvhi<h 91 had less than 200 inhabitants; 123 
^ * *4)01 \\ eon 200 and 500: 53 Ix’tvvcen 500 and 1,000 ; 

16 bet ween 1 ,000 and 2,000 ; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000, and one between 
3,000 and 5,000, The principal Milages in the united parganali are Dorapur, 
M'lngilpur, Khainola, Sithmiwa, Bikaiulra, llasdlian^ and Khw&jaPhul. At 
♦hose phu*e8 markets are held twice a week, and that of Sitlimara is famous for 
i/s caUle trgde. In tlio others local produce is sold to local consumers. 

The total population n nnbered 123,558 s5uls (5(1,609 females), giving 379 
to the square rnile. Classified according to religion, there were 117,109 Hindus, 
of whom 53,536 \feie females ; (»,445 Mnsalm^us (3,073 females) ; and 4 Chris- 
iians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 'the four great classes, the 
ooBBUS shows 17,176 Br&hmans, of whom 8,035 wore, females; 12,851 B&jputs, 
including 5,201 foiAalcs; 3,318^l9himy4s (1,551 fomalos}* whilst the great masa 
of *tbo population is comprised in the otfior* ^castes ” of the oensas returns, 
which «how a total oi 83,764 souk (38,748 females)* The j^incipal Br^hiuan 
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Subdivision found in ihis pnrganali is ibe Kanaujiya (16,906). The dhiof Rdj-* 
put (dans are the G|anr*(5,23] ), Kachhwdba (1,622), md Cbaoh^n (1,163). Ibe 
Banij^ belong ohiefly k) the Pucw&l (63C>, Ajudhi^b^i (578),* UfhSir (514), 
Apd Dhtfsar (207) snb'divisions. The movt nnmerotis amongsi. the other castes 
are the CSiaih&r (14,647), Aliir ()' 1,232), Kurmi (9,454), Qadariya (6,608), 
Kiahhi (6,239), and Lodha (3,928). The Mulianaiaadans aie chiefly t^aikhf 
(4,381) and Pathans (1,608). 

• « 

'Tho occupations of the |>eople are shown in the statistigs collected at tbe 
Occapations census of 1872. Prom these it appease that of- the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 102 
are employed in'' professional avocations, such as (Jo\ eminent servants, priests, 
doctors, .and the like ; .'1,614 in domestic service, as personal servants, ll^ater- 
carriers, •barbers, keepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,177 in commerce, in buying. 
Belling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of mon, animals, 
or goods ; 26,599 in agrionltnral operations ; 5,212 ip industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and Iho preparation of all classes of substances, vogotable^ 
mineral, and knimal. There were 7,000 persons returned labourers and 
826 as of no specified occupation Taking tho total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 8,337 as landlioldeis, 64,481 as cultivators, 
and 60,740 as engag*“d in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tim 
educational statistic's, which arc coufesscdly impoifoct, show 2,520 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 66,949 souls. 

Dumdwa Jamoli, a large village in parganah Bilbjni, is distant •five 
miles from Bilhanr and 28 from Oawnporo. It contained in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 2,674 inhabitants, but is not otherwise remarkable. 

(lAJNBB, a small town in parganah Akbarpnr, lies 25 miles north 
Haniirpur and 24 miles south-west of Uawnpore. The population iu 1872 
amcmnttd to 3,530 personk. Gajner is lemaikablo chiefly fo^ its large cattle 
fair held in the month of Joth (May-3une). It has a 8econd><claBB polioe^* 
station and imperial post-office. Act XX, of 1856 (the Ohankid&ri. Aot^ is ir 
force here, and tbe house-tax thereby imposed gives with misoellanoous receipts 
an fWTinftl income of about Rs. 720. Out of this sum an establishmont of Ifl 
watchmen is maintained. * * 

OfifTAMPiTB, tbe coital of the parganah or tahsil so named, stands on ‘ 
the Hamirpuf road, 26 miles from Oawnporo, and had in 1872 a popnlaiicn df 
3,350 souls. The site 'includes those of llftflzpnr and SShdri vifiagoSj ahd 
markets are held twice wetjkly. !tho principal bnildlng is the (iosam ^aapla 
bttiU 300 years ago by BalbhsSirgir Oosfiln, which raises its pianaclos amidat 
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man^o i^rovot to tjio soalh of tlje iottrit and fonna it picinr^tut otyeoi ia th* 
laadsuape. There it, besides, a vefy ol^ temple dodieated to Kndha Davi. The 
pnblie buildllDg^ are tabtili, a fii^>oiass j^luie*sifdioo,«a dispeosaiy, a 
sohuol, and imperlbl pott-offiSe. Therotit also an enoampiftg-grotm4 ft»r.trQO^ 
The town Whstformerljr a stronghold of tlto l^ais elan, and iif sQpposed to 
derire its name fVftm tlioir chieftain (llifitam Deo, who expelled the AUrs aome 
it'dO years ago. The leadof of the vanquished race, Bnldfinf * Ahfr, was 
rencuwo^d for wealth, and his halls sheltered more thatf 900 menials. He4iVed 
at Koron, and the V|te of his castle Balftri hhera is still pointed oiut. Bo at 
least writes Sir Robert Moiftgoiuery, b&t local testimony ci^Iecfted by Mr. W right 
does not confirm the statement. •* . • . 

(SrAtakpob, the soniliemmosl parganabof tlioCawnpore distrioi,i(iboand- 
' od*on the north by parganalfs Jujmau and Akbarpur ; on the^est by paurganah 
Bhognipur and the Jumna, which separates it ftom the Hamirpor district ; on 
the south-west by the same yver, •which still forms the boundary with Hamir- 
]>nr ; on the east by parganah Kora of the Fatebpnr district, and on the 
north-cast by pargj^nah Sarh Balompur. The settlement measurements show 
an area of 219,409 ac-res* of which 39,787 are nnassessablo, 40,138 culturable, 
and 39,484 cultivated. The parganah may be rouglily divided into two por- 
tions. The northern is a tract of lerfilo loam, while flic sonthem is occupied 
by the soils peculiar to the neighbourhood of the Jumna, and assimilating to 

Physical features Bundelkliand. Such are parriw, tdbar^rdLar^ and 

• * • vm7. The two first named have been described in the 

article on Blio^nipiir parganah, and the third in the uotieo on the Hamlrpur 
district.* The ladr'ie a black soil which when dry cakes into hard granulated 
Itimps, and when wet uecoiues sticky and tenacious. If free from the weed 
Mk 4, it is most fertile, being especially favourahlo to the growth of wheat ; and it 
is seldom, thercfoie, lot foi h sw than Rs. 4 per acre. ’The rent paid for kdiMr 
in tUs pargaiuh vanes from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 4 the acre, for parwafrom Ro. 1-8 
tg Rs 3-8, and for ? dka^ from 1 2 annas to Ho. 1-12. But when irrigated (as it 
rarely is) parwa will fetch as much as Rs. 5 thb acre.* The ddmat or loamy 
soils of f^e northern tract pay rates similar to those of other parganahs. Ghd- 
tampur is bisootod by the river iNen,*wlucb, entering on the Akbarpur frontier 
forms approximately Uie boundary between the two tracts just described. To! 
wards the eastern border of the parganah and district,^ erosion wid doniwla- 
tioa, caused by drainage seeking Ibis stream greatly impoverishes the adjaoeat 
swl. Wild and bare ravines take the pla8eoY the low aUuvial terrft which 

^ . ‘ Gasettoer, I , Ul, * 

SO 
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higher in its cmrse. l%e meitAHed roid to, Hnnifaimr {Mumnw 

i. ' * tlurotij^ the parg&nfih, and there, is fta eDoamping^greand 

, •' beside this highway y^hdiampur. The Non* river it now 

Vidged, 4iid,e)re^t Slnring the rajlns, ahridge-of-boats eorehi the Jamita eop^* 

aeets the ditti4cts of Hamfrpnr ac(3 Cawnpore. Tho ^nghal roid )iron\ J'ahfcr' 

abad en'bsn the parganah at Knnw4kh&ra and passes Gh^fijpur ,}n its die^ 

tioii westwards. Other unmetallodvoads eonneot 'Ghfitampnr with Akbaiptw 

and' ^drh asid Baripal With Mds&nagar. The Etdwah brepch of ihe 'Gbngea 

canal flows* throngh the west sidff of the parganah andt was originafly in> 

_ . *- tended to discharge fnto tbia Jnmna at Gardntha, oontinnity 

Canals. , , 

of navigation bcidjj secured by a series of locks similar to 

those at the tail of the Cawnpore branch. A large amount of material was 

eoUected for the f^urposc, but it was eventually deCided not to dig tho last two 

miles, and the surplus water is now disobargod into a ravine at Baksara. 

The GMtampur rajbaha or channel, which k: included in the original lower 

Ganges canal scheme, penetrates the dmib formed by the two heads of tlie 

Non river and*caTrie8 water to tracts hitherto entirely dry. Jt was once intend' 

ed to prolong this distributary towards Kora of Fatchpur. The western portion 

of the parganah is irrigated from the Heona lAjbaha and distributaries of the 

Akbarpur rdjbaha. Tho principal jhil or lake is that of Jahftngirabad, which 

formerly collected the drainage of a considerable area towards the west ; the 

Ghliiampur rdjbnha has now blocked much of this reservoir, which is never so 

full as it was. Tn winter it is much frc(|nented by snipe and ducket A large 

shallow depression on the west of the parganah is bisected by the canal, into 

which it is allowed to drain. ' 

Gh^mpur as at present constituted represents tho old parganahs of Gbd- 

tampur and Akbarpur Birbar or Birbal. To these, for the sake 

FimaI history. compactness, villages from Surh, Kora, and Bhognipur 

have been added. Mention is made in the village histories of parganahs Shukr- 

pur Pr&s and Kanota, but they are not recognised in any way now* From the 

fraudnient dealings of native .officials, already mentioned in this notiee,^ Ghd- 

tampur snflered mudi. Ahmad Bakhsb, whom Mr. Oolleotor Welland had 
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appointed n&zir» suooeedod in obtaining for bis nephew Zuifikdr Ali the post of 
talisilddi*. Bat bofli power and emoluments remained in tho hands of flhe 
undo, who taade good pse of his opportunities. Through the instmniepiioB^ 
of five creatures of'liis own ho acquired chindetj^ property |^ayitig a rev«> 
nne to Government 5^826 per annum. Tliese agmiti were employed 

■ J Supn, psge 10*. 
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fiiltev M amlm ip aitiwsli estolfiS) as fanpsn wban,^ tb* proiwaatafi iwisa to 
to axoladed from mami^mijont, *as |>ttfctoaers when estates weri pnt up 
for aaetion> Vr as sarnies fcjr each* otjier when ^uirod.* Tbe^eslatea pnrtoto^ 
by them weire withoto an exception transferred to Ahma<f Bakhsh. M in 
pargaoabs, tlmisaioiis on^accoont of the droo^t ol 1804 never reaetod the vitoga 
landowners. Thair estates were brought to ^ on account of balaaoes said to 
be outstanding, and purchased for Ahmad Pakhsh. The tehaflddri fecords w#fe 
destrpydd, and the fm accounts forthcoming in the Collector’s office were dseijfpi- 
edly rendered so fiontradictory as to be lOMriectly unintelligible. The specif 
commission restored all the estates purchased for Ahmad Bakhsb. The 
revenue at date of cession (1801 } was Its. 3*53,455, .and at the settlement of 
1840, »8. 3,0*108 , a further reduction of Rs. 5,486 was made by Mr, 

Alton. • * , , . 

At the opening of the Vcoont settlement operations the demand in force wjm 
The current settle- 2,9 1,^7, imt this was reduced by the settlement officer. 
Sir. Wright, to lls. 2,92,150. The incidence per acre of the 


new assessment was on total area Re. 1-5-3, on assessable area Re. 1-10-1, 
and on cultivattxf area Ite. 1-15-11. That of the former demand was 
Ra 2-0-2 per acre. The richest and most highly assessed portion of the par- 
ganab is the group of villages transferred from Kora. The most highly taxed 
estates are those on the banks of the Jumna, where defects of soil and snr&ca 
prevented too exacting a demand. The present and past areas of the parga- 
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Atotivdiug) therefore, to tbo liter moaa«rements the proportion of amieto* 
aUo tohnassessable land was as 81*8 to 18*2, and of the former no loep 

• * See note, peos 19». 
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SSi)f 0 r oeDt.4<r8S cultivated. . Groves ooea]^ but 8*6 per iient. of the area. 
* inigtiioD ' ^ oultivation,’ 10M4 per cent is irrf grated by wells, JO'S 
, r per centby {^atMl,afid,3*8 per, cent frem*o{Ser souroos. 

!Qte noriiiem division of the par^anoli. is soffidently watoted, thou^ on the 
oast wells are'brumbly and roquirorU> be lined with a si][npfe briek casing. ’The 
southern division is. entirely uairrigatod, water not being fohtid under tiO feet 
from the sm^aee. Nor is the Hon iHi«l Jumna dlitib, whose physical ehaars^ 
teristtea forbid the alignment of irrigating channels, ever likely to be kratei^ 
by the cautfl. ‘ 4 , 

liondlioiders sod < The proprietary IciinrcS arc ‘thus distributed s— 

tbcir tciiuroo. t i j f 


\t nj it ftaUidai i I Intperfitf jyatti i hhoumhutu 
I dan. 


fit 

Tfienw/ririB^ 


6h4tomrnn 


A.CUH* I\s I UiLH IN. Aries Rs. j Acres. Rb 

7%SiO l,4^10O 3i 22 397 63,920 62 41.U0 9I,G4<J 7 (K517 9^160 


The history of the one revciiuo-frco estate is us follows : — Hiroo hundred 
years ago, Baibbadrgir Gosuiii, a monastic of Etawa migrated to Ghdtampur, 
and began building there a icinjilc. Penniless though be was, he miraculously 
extracted the noces<.ary sums from a tank near the site of his shrine.^ A inason 
was killed by a fall from the scaffolding, and the holy founder restored him to 
life. Moved by thc'<c v^^^dors, the prefect {dmil ) assigned Balbhadr a cash 
annuity of Bs. 150, and some land, which was formed into a separate village 
^Tn,l i.r the name of Nardyanpnr. The British Government maintained the 
tenure till the fourth settlement, when, in consequence of a lapse in suo- 
cession, the estate was resumed and Rs. 200 per annum allotted for the repairs 
<ff tite temple. But on, tlie representation of a claimant, the estate was after* 
wards restored and the money allowance withdrawn. The hhaytuiiira estates 
have been already described in this notice.^ Only 31 villages were owned by 
single owners, 103 by from 5 to 1C, and 9 by over 50 each. Thejnindptd pro- 
prietary castes arc the Jaganbansis noticed above (he l*anwkre, whose 
dbeadenoo is painfuU^ ai^parent ; the Bais of Faitea and ^h£tampwr ; sAd tbo 
Knmis of Baripil. KliyatbB,.tbe hereditary ksniinges of (he pargteutb, bold 

e tew villages, '• ^ _ A * 

iHapTff, pagr iSS. *• 
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Baring tlnv comncy expired settlemeot ^ priee«of 4aiiMied 

perty rose less tl»n in nt^r parganah^ adritncing in private.snle8 from !l$. it-9 
to Bs. 13«ll*S 'only, Tha aTer.ige.pif[oe d.aripg the tfiirtj years mny J>e.fixed 
* at Bs. la tilie. same inter^ 64 S peV •oent^of 

. * the /snitirated area (r^pr^ntin^ 59 percent of the ei^tatea 

or fthareA ia^the ^State*^) was transferred, 67 ppr cerit permanently. Smalt pro*- 
prietors hate.been the chief fosors, but a large portion of the property trans- 
ferred ^lias passefil^nto the hands of their clan bretlfreu or resident agrfcuUtt- 
ral proprietors ^J^ew estates have falleh into the possession of Oawnpore 
bankers ; but the Brihman Prjiyag iJarayan Tiwiri may bd mentioned as the 
principal purchaser of this class. Sluce^la^t settlement three oeiates have been 
farmed and two sold for arrears. One property thus sold (Katra Makrandpur^ 
eventually found its way fiito the hands of an American ctftton farmer. He 
attempted to improve tho cultivation of the plant, ploughing with horses and 
e^en camels ; but the result waa a disastrous failure, and tlie original proprie- 
tors have now regained possession of the estate. Mr. Wright thinks that» 
at the settlement ^of 1840 Ghatampur as a wliole was not severely assessed* 
Alienations were undoubtedly miinerous during the currency of that settle- 
wienl, but not so numerous as in the more highly-taxed parganahs. The condi- 
tion of the land-owning class is fairly prosperous^ and they are not more 
indebted than may bo attrilmled to the customs of tho country.” 

CultiTAtora and tenures of the cultivating body are thus classi* 

fhcir tcBureg. fjpj . ** 


lamd hekl by 


PropnetorB as sir 
Occupancy tenute ( 

TenaatMt-wiU ..:|5Sn rwident 


Proportion 



Average area of Heiit'rftte per 
bolding in at reM acre. 


Kb. a p. 

• a. 

sen 

2 II 10 
a 10 5 
2 4 5 


The rent-rates assumed by the settlement offic^jr as a basis fur his rates 
of revenue were as follows 
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Tb« Uuirtf or aatoma orop oeoopied 413*9 ,pw OMit. of t]}e otdiivBtod ores, 
' CwH eomitied of (afl,8k)aom, or.Sl'Apor oeuA.), 

, ootion (19,1S^ Acrei^'o)*!^ pWiOeDt.), And lS|r% grows 
priseipally {dong tbe* banb of Juimna (8^^ acres). ' Indigo ia nurety 
grown, bat tbe onltivation of dan^ has been stitBiilated by the aoodes of easal 
water. The rali or.spiing crop covered 50*6 per cent. <4 tLa cultirated are^ 
and oomprisfSl wheat (2,564 acres, of ].*8 per oentl of the cnltivated area), bar* 
ley a<td crops mixed therewith (40,827 acres, or 27 per cent.), and gram (17,306 
aores, or per cent) Al (Mort<ida tinetoria) is grown in the Intr soil, bat 
137 acres only are^devotcd to this dye. * * , 

Aooording to the census of 1872, parganah GhAtampur contused 230 
p . inhabited villages, of which 48 had less than 200 Inhabit 

. a tants ; 94 between 200 and 600 ; 59 between 600 add 

1,Q00 ; 22 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; four between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
throe between 3,000 and 5,000. The principal villages are Qh&tampur, 
Barip&l, Bbadras, Danlatpur, Tilsanda, and Paudi Naarangpur. At all 
these places markets are hold twice a week, that of BaripAl being celebrated 
for its cotton trade. Other largo villages are PrAs, Patara, and Itarra. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 123,800 (58,867 females), giving 368 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion there were 118,465 Hindds, of 
whom 56,312 were females and 5,335 Musabnans, of whom 2,555 were females. 
Distributing (be Hindu population amongst the four great classes, tbe oensos 
shows 19,834 Brahmans, of whom 9,576 were females ; 8,160 BAjpate, imdod- 
iog 3,438 females ; and 3,641 BaniyaB (1,670 females) ; whilst thd great mass of 
the popnlation is comprised in tlie other castes'’ of tbe eefisus returns, which 
show a total of 86,830 souls (41,628 females). The principal Brfihman sub- 
divuion found in this parganah is tbe Kanaujiya (18,632). The chief Btyput 
clans are the Chandel (1,111), Bais (775), FanwAr (771). Gantam (506), Gaur 


(500), Kachhwaha (449), Sengar (364), ChauhAn (350), Parihar (299), 
Janwir, Dikshit, Kardidliya, BanAphar, Sarwar, and Sonak. ,^e B«aiy4\ 
belong chiefly to the Dbflsor (1^736) and Umar, (1,543) subdivisions. Tbe 
most nnmerons amongst the other castes are tho CbamAr (17,589), Kflfnd 
(13,086), Ahir (11,007), KAchhi (5,642), Koli (5,235), and Qadariya (4,116). 
Tbe MnsalmAiis are eithor distribute amongst Shirikhs (4,407), Brthfcne (79l)i 
attd Sayyids, orttniq>eoified. A body of Mnhaniimadane Vrfown as Haa-Mqi^ma 
are said to have bean devoted to IiAdm an VuoSstor, GhAiun Dew. 

Bois. While pricing fmr a sdfl 4!t the shtitta of MliSAr ShAb, Gdt irdrthy 
vowed that, ifUs prayer ww» gewated, ludf hb desoendaats ddMM behrenght 
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up M .of ^ Jhameyt Enrmb is mew nearly 

relMed to the Mahauunadan tiwn tb; fiiada. Th^ derive their tiJle £nmi ihe 
sakit of th5r j3refa1|>eN^ Shaikh Jhirha, whOfO fWl nanae was Mahhddm Jabdtia 
Jabiujtasht. TBInr oreed^ said to^ be i|ve eentorie^ did. A feW'Of 
ciistoi]|8 ilftutMte Vwy,«learty their Vtuliid proolivities. Thas/ nntil 70 year* 
ago they baried^iiutead*of burning their dead ; certain masjids are attribvted 
U> them; tSey refuse foodtcAoked even by, snob Hindds as are Br^hmanst and 
they Biarry entirely amongst themselvn. There is a shrine in MaBv*ADptir,i 
parganah. Jdjmai^Trhere one of their nothbles is worshipped, mote, they say, 
with Mnsalmdn than Hindu ritep 1!iike the Sikandra iEeos; they are curioosly 
retiocnt about their origin and peculiar bustoms. • * 

The ocenpations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the 
* census t)f 1872. From these it appeaiH (hat of the male 

Occupationi adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 144>are 

employed in professional avocations, sneh as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like i 3,394 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, wasbermen, &c.; 713 in commerce, in baying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyanoe of men, animals, 
or goods ; 25,483 in agricultural operations ; 4,649 in industrial oooupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substanoes, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 8,837 persons returned as labonrers and 
832 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespeotive 
of age or sex, the same returns give 4,283 as land-owners, 65,419 as ooltiva- 
tors, and 54,098 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agrionltnre. 
The edncntional sthjbistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 3,012 males 
as able to read and write out of a total malt population numbering 64,938 


souls. 

Goticha., a small village three miles west of Ouwnpore, is notable only as 
the site of an orphanage belonging to the Society for the Propagation of tibte 
jGospeL was removed from the Sawkda (Salvador) hothi at Oawnporo on 
account of the great distance which then intorvdhed between that house 
and the civil station ; but tho migration of (he Government offices to the 
neighbourhood o&oantonments ^oo after tho mutiny again left the orphanage 
(Jisee miles distant from the nearest dweiling-hoose. The institution wat 
founded ^ 1835 for the raoeption of orphans from tiie ;^miito6f>rio)Mac 
disinots of BundeBthand! At'^rst^ girla only worn veoeived, beifig ti«inii|| 
finr dbtaefitio service. |n 1846 ^ ^rasi^t^iti^ was l«a^ dram the 
Sm at a total rent, of 295 ^ Iniildi^ga irai^ idm 
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at a oo<j( of Tin. 2(i,000, and the place napied Asrdpur ot; Hope-town. A 
chttreh waa added. *10 18*19-50. JBoys l^ft urjihan b}^ tliu dlsasti^us famiue 
of 1838-d9 wcreadmUied into tjpio ,establit»hment) which thencbfoAnurd idtel- 
ter^ (ihiMf^u of both sexes. The bqys were taught trades, such'as oarpentering, 
printing, &o> 'In 1857, the missiontirios in charge of th^ orphanage wer§ tnnr- 
dered, and the building itself became later in the same year afi 'important posi<s 
tion in the battle between Ilavelouk <uid the Nana of Bithdr. . As a ooni^ 
quenb^, the whole of the buildings were gutted. They wore* i^jstored after Hie 
paoification of the district, and in ftie grounds will be foahd monuments to 
several otBoers whd*|Hjrishefl in the coarse of Havelock’s march on Oawnporc. 
Daring the famine of 1861 orph.ins were rcceiveil from Moradabad, DebU, 
and (Jqwnpore. In 1875 there were 1U2 foundlings in the establishmeA:, but 
the boys’have bcerf lately removed to Riirki, whore the Government workshops 
will supply them with a \aluablo traioing-schooP The village had in 1872 
a population of 1,378 jicrsons. • , 

JXjmau, a decaying village Avhicb bestows its name on the parganah so 
called, lies four'miles east of Oawiipore eity, and had in 18^2 a populatiou of 
2,778 inhabitants, chiedy Hindus. It was anciently st^ed Siddhpuri, and can 
still show, on the banks of the U.inges, a Ianding-]>laoe and temples dedicated 
to Siddhosbwar and Siddha Devi. The iii^i mound overhanging the river is 
known as the fort of Rdja Jijut Cbandrabans, whom the Chundels claim as 
their ancestor. Tho extent of this stronghold is said to have been sueb that 
while, its eastern gate was at Bi|>osi, and west at olcl C'awnpore, its •northern 
opened into the Pali village of Uuao district, and its southern *into Burhpur 
Macheria of parganah J&jmau Disgusted at the failu^ of a sacrifice on 
whioh he had built hopes, JijAt gave tlie fort and its appanage of 17 villages 
to a sweeper, but a meinoriul of his name is supposed to remain in the word 
Jajmau.^ To the south of tho fort rises tho tomlftif Makhdlim,Shah, built about 
000 years ago ; and on the castle mound itself stands a mosque roared in tho 
serenteentb century by BuUan Masih-ud-din. The residents of* this dhd the* 
surrounding villages celebrate the holi festival five days after the usual date. 
They say that many ages back, on the holi and four following days, a fierce 
fight was raging between the Muhammadans and the Hiilda Bdja ; and in 
hononr of (he victory then gaisod, the Hindds have ever since kepi thhi 
their great holiday on the same date as they were foroed to keep "in. that 
year. * * 

’ For <artb«r pntieuUurs tfc* rssirr ij rstemd to » pvnphlet iy tlw dov4. ft ft Donne , 
the derffjriniHi ui otiarge tit the Mpbeiums. * Tbe leruuiutioa iSma laeanlog rilU^e, 

t» e^pvciutll} eornuun lu itue dietriOt* 
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SimAV OB'CAWHPonii!, tilo pargAnah and taihsfl *wbic^ ^ptdaini tbe 
capital of the Cawnpore diatfict^fa bpondod on tbo norib;‘east by* the riifor 
Ganges, whiob separator it iironf the 'district cf Undo *, on t]^e north-ifeat and 
vest respectiveljr»by pargaViabs Shfui'typnrand Akbarpar ; on tl^o gopth-wesl 
by parganah Qhdtaapur, and on the soath-^seby parganoh Shrh Salompar. 
It coufbined, a^prding to tho rooords pf thb recent settlement, ,168,999 acres, 
of which 48,399 were una|sessabte, 38,956 onltnrable, and 91,796 coltivated, 
Thb meat prumiuent fcaturo in tho physical geography of the parganah <s its 
rivers. Tho RidS forms its southern boundary and the Pdndu flows through 

the centre. 'Tho cliaracteristic 3oUs are identical with 
PhyslcaJ geograpliy. jShinadjpur, and will bo dqsoribed.in tho 

article i>n that parganah. Tho Ganges canal Cawnpore terminal enters Jdjmau 
Knr&oli, and by a bold curve commencing at tho crossingnf the Ea^ TinHiup 
Ibailway, discharges throifgh a bcries of lucks at right angles into tho 
Ganges. Stretching north-westwards towards Cawnpore, the East Indian 
Railway has a flue station aflout a uiilo bonth of that city, and after oifecting a 
jnnetiou with the Oudh and Roliilkhand lino, proceeds in a dnoct westerly 
direction towards Oehli.« The most remarkable portion of the parganah is tho 
kacMi&r tract extending from tho village of Ramol and tho Hon river ^ on 
the north-west to Uio village of Kh(H>ra, near Eaa&bganj. Tho high land 
or bdngar which limits the valley of tho Ganges curvos inland in an arc 
between these two points, containing with the river a segment about 
six miles broad at its widest part. On tliis kachh'tr sogmout no irrigation is 
rcquiroU, Ind fino crops of every <ioscri])lion are raised. Titberons plants 
alone are watered J)y dhenkliot lover wells. Tho tract is, however, liable to 
inundations from tho ov< rflow' of tho Non river, and in some places of the 
Ganges. By tho villagers tho Non is acensod of impoverishing tho soil 'with 
brackish water, ^ but what roalljr prevents tho more ^extensive cultivation of 
(ho land is the fruquotu^ of inundation and tlu* high spring level. Tlio.se 
causes load in sumo years to such an oxcessivo saturation of the l<utd as to pre- 
font its propdration for tho oi spring crop. ,Tho lields, too, on ttio banks of 
tho Ganges arc frequcntl,y carried away by tho action of tlio slroaiu. Many 
estates have severely sudbrcMl from those causes during tho last few yc.irs, and 
much land once cultivated is now overrun with grass and inhabited bv tho wild 
boar. , 

» Sot to bo eoufuHOc] With n.imoiako iwhioh flow» (htough the «oath ca&t of thf cli&Uio^« 

^ The \koi(l n*M mcanb null, but mlt ^w/'MVigc ^ . , 

31 
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Hie pw-ganah as it dow exists is made np of the old par^nahs of Jajnwv, 

iT&calhistoiy.* ‘Hajhiiwan (MoatgojBoiy adds 

, Sac^oudi). Numoroas^trimsfers of villagw*bbtwoen this 
paijganah aijd Sdrh Salemptir wore effected at last settlonienl ' Bithtir was divi* 
The cnnrent wttle. between i^Ajmsa and Shiurajpur id ld(H. 'The seltlo- 

aent^ Areee of ue . niont was commenced by Mr Bm-i, but completed by 

•* Evan^, asMstiiut settlement officer. The present adcl 

p ast-.ye as may bo thus eompared : — 
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According, tfaoroforo, to the later inoftsnrcmenls tfio proportion of assessed 
to uriassossable was as 71 *5 to 28*5, and of the loriiicr area 78 per cent, was ciil- 


tiv'ated. Oi‘ the cultivated area, awain, 4U’4 ^lor cctil is irrii^ated, nmstly, a» 
will Iw seen from the following table, by welh, masonry and earthen : — 

. • ft f f 1 


IniguUd 


W^UtJ. 

Cannl<»» 

Other boarcfts. 

4 

35 8 

1 

10 2 • 

1 ' 


Owing to the erronoon'* ( Ussificatioii I hen adopted, irrigsitjf>T' iiomi-' 
nally decreased 22‘2 per cent l»iiu'c the opeiiin!? of tlie past seltlcinout (1810) ; 
but a. comparison of the irrigation recorded in fuld-iudices at the lime of both 
settlements shows an increase ol 110 pcr*ce»t OuUivatioti, too, has decreased, 
giving way in the noighbourfaotxl of largo towns to nowly-pUnb^ onshards and 
groves- Bdt the j)rinoi|)6il cause of the de<*rease was the fraud of Ufiwat ftan* 
dhit Binghj who, to*^ lioodwink the sctf’lemirif ofRcials, throw a great portiou 

* 86C outf, page I9S>* * , • 
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tof Wb lands out cuUivation. By this quite useless straiage^i Ije depfived 
bimself for fire years of rents dnnaally amonntiiy; to Rs. Ji^OOO. ^nder Ijie 
managemetff of the court qf warSs th^land is^now beidg rapidly roclaimed to 
cultivation. • • ^ . 

Mr. Evans dbmiderod tho parganah'oxchssively assessed, aind allow^ a 
• reduction of Rs. 19^923,* or 7*4 per <^nt. Thus, the new 
demand amounted to.Rs. 2,48,843 only, or*. with oosses 
(Rsj 24,884) and fees (Rs. 13,710) to Rs. 2,87)437. Owing, however, to 

its fertility, ite corogiand of irrigation, and tl *0 prcsonce in its midst of a great mar- 
ket, the parganah is in a Irighly prosperous condition ; aVid.lilr. Wright donbts 
whetlier so largo a reduction in its laml rcvonuo was actual^ needed. The 
incidence per aero of the new assessment was as follows : — 


111 demand 


• 


# 

On iotal area. « 

On cttUurablc area. 

On'cuUivatej area* 

• • 

He. a. p. 

• Bh. a p 

Rb. a p. 

1 8 iT 

2 11 

2 n u 


The former slomiyid fell at Rs. 3-2-10 on tho cultivated area, 
tenures Proprietory tenures are thus distributed: — 
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S,0I,SU 

20 
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5,887 

•Rb. 

12,187 

35 
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16j884 

Ba. 
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' Of the zaminddri villages, the majority ^are hold either by single owners 
or vory small bodies of co-sharers; while even in paiilddri villages the number 
of oo-sharors is generally under 25. lu no village does the proprietary body 
exceed one hundred in number. As a necessary consequence, the average 
.area held by each individual proprietor is seldom very small. The largest 
estate is that of thq B&waptpur Chandel family, consfttiqg of 22 entire villages 
with-shares in three others. Second to it is that of Safdar Husain, who holdt 
six villages ];obtainod by purchase. A tbinl estate oonsists of dve villayia. 
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Ho others uo of any great exiont B&w»t Bamlhir Singh of R4walpnr <Iie4 
reoantly, oniU his son snrvired him but a few days. Their widows have adopted 
an heir to the estate, which is now. under the^coort of wards. ' This Estate pays 
a revonno of Bs. 22,142, and is being highly imprtfrod by thb oonstmction of 
wells and arbdricnltnre. The B&Wideo branch ofthc I^dwatpnF*famiIy,fasten 
their coats, after the fashion of Mnslims, on tlie left side. ' The privilege ia 
said to have •'been granted by tho Qmperor Ahidad ShSh (I74drl754), w|io 
was pliased with t^je manner in which their anceetor Kansrm,^bol a crocodile. 
Seated at Sapihi in this parganiUi is another Chaudel family^ whose head boors 
the title of ]^o. Tho ‘history of this latter clai) bas'beon given above,' and it 
is only neeossory boro to say that tho ‘subdivision of jiroporty nuder British 
rule has rcducod <ho present bearer of tho title (a lunatic) to tho posfossion 
of. an oighth sharcTin one village (Gangroli). ‘ ' 


• -Alienations in Jtljmau, as compared with other parganahs, have lOv*n few, 

. .. . and but 59 i«r cent, df the tt)tal area, or 34 per eeut, 

of the existing proportiec;, has been translorred. If, 

moreover, vre take only «ucli as has been vnvocahbj alienaWd by its owners, 

the percentage of the total area is reduced to 52. A targe proportion of the 

land was transferred more tlian once, showing that local and special csiuse** 

afFoefced tho alienations. The largo demanJ for landed property near Oawn- 

pore has always of course kept tho price of tlml limited commodity 80100 * 

what liigh. Natives of the money-lending, legal, and o^oiiil classes vie to 

run up the bidding for anj’- estate auctioned in Jajmau. During iuo past ihi»ty 

years the average price of tho cultivated acre has risen from lls, 15-3-3 to 

Bs. 22-11-4 in private sales. The price at public auction, beginning with 

Bs; 8-8-8, doubled itself during tho term of tho expired sotUemeni. Mr, 

^ Evans scorns to have somewhat over-rated the amount 

TsDures. 

of transfers. Tlio tenures on which the laud is 
cultivated are thus classified : — 


Tenures. 


land tilled by 


Proprietors as «..« 

•"} KSi™. 


Average «._* 
Proptrtioii area of hold- 
ing. 


JU. a., pi 
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Uml ot cultivators rent-ratos assumed by Mr. Ef«ns^for variot^ 

classes of soil were as follows : — • • 

. * • * • 

. " ' ' '• • — ^ ^ 
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T7 ; 

* Oauhdn^^ ^ * i 

i ' 

• 

MatijAa,* 

Barha, 

, Wet. 

i 

. m . 

1 

wa j 

• 

Pry. 

* 

• Wet. 

Dry. 

• 

Be a p 

10 1 7 

• 

• 

Bs. a. p 

6 4 4 

• 

Uh a. p 

7 2 30 

i 

Kh. a. p 

» 

SOS 

- 

Rs.'a p 

6 6 8 

Bs a p. 

3 9 8 


^ Mr. Wright remaiks^that these rates, though constaiilly paid and even 
e\oooded, are full, standard,” and hiinsolf gives the following list of rents 
actually paid on the 27 ostat<}s of 4he Icachhfir tract 

La74d under ptr acre» 

Rp 8* p. 

8 ugArraTi^ ... ... 5 10 10 

Wheat and spiing crops .*• .m 6 6 9 

B^jra, loar, and ram croph $ S 11 { 

Kachhiana or rcgctable laud * ... ... ... 2 15 10 

The autumn crop covered, according to iho settlement raeasurensent, 45'1 
per cent, of the culiitatcd area, the principal growths being 
^ jofir (20,518 acres) cotton (7,920 acres), and indigo (2,843 

acres). The spring crop occupied 55*8 per cent of the area, comprising 7,968 
acrob of wheat and 3^319 of bfjhra. Tobacco is grown in Kliirsa, and poppy in 
email plots all over the parganah. * 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Jfijmau contained 230 inhabitod 
villages, of which 73 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 68 had 
between 200 and 500 ; 44 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 29 
Jiad between 1,000 and 2,000; and 15 had between 2,000 and 3,000 The only 
town, except Cawnporo, containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Bithiir. 
Markets are held twice a week at the principal villages, Sachendi, Majh&wan, 
R&watpur, Masw&upur, and Kajjbaiai. The fair at Bithur has been already 
notiofid. The total population in 1 872, induding city* and cantonnxents, iiitta** 
bored 266,670 souls (122,949 females), giving 1,010 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion* thofq were 227,500 Hindds, of whom 104,389 
were fi^males; 38,741 Musalmfins, amongst Vilom 18,328 were females; and 
428 Christians. Distributing tlio Hindu popu^atSon amongst the four greoi 


Population. 
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dasses, tbof censns sliovs 34,274 BrofamaQs, 9 f whom 15,^07 Were females i 
13)495 B^puts, molnding 5,445 females 'f and 16,493 Baniy4p (7,437 females) ; 
whihjt Hie great mass of* the population W ipcluded (p tho othor c4^b *' of the 
census returns, whiclf* show a total of |(>3,23B sduls (75,700 fcmalos). Ihe 
principal Brdhman subdivision fpuud in this pari^i^nalt’ is tho ' Eanaujiya 
(31,121), while other clans, such as the Gaur, Samidh, Sdrasdt, Jijotia, and 
'Mab&r&Bhtr£ or Dakhini, have a fon; represratativos. Tho chief ^lajput clpn'* 
are the Chandel (4,390), Bais (1,477), and Gantam (1,2{)^). Tho ^aviyda 
belong cfaidfly to the Bhdsar (5,724) and Umar (2,79C)r subdivisions. The 
most numerous aihon^t the other castes are thu Ahii’ (18,480), K4chhi (9,320), 
ToU (6,847), Lodha (16,551), Chamaf (21,423), Gadariya (6,675), and MaH&h 
(4,383). The MusalmAus are distributed amongst Bhaikhs (28,338), Batliana 
( 6 , 915 ),r and otlie*^ smaller trifles. ' ^ 


' • Tho occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Erom iBcso it appears that of tlm malo 
Occnpations. adn]t population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 738 aro 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tho like ; 23,839 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 5,338 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 23,104 in agricultaral operations ; and .22,955 in indnstrial 
occupations, arts, mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substaocen, 
vegetable, mineral, or animal. Thero were 22,035 persons rctourbod as 
labonrors and 3,017 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sev, the same returns givo 3,236 as landholders, 
60,014 as cultivators, aud 203,420 as engaged in oednpations unoonneoted wiUi 
agricaltnro. The odncational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
31,203 males as able to read and write out of a'total male popnlation number- 
ing 143,723 souls. 

Jbikjhar, a village in parganah Derapur, is 38 miles from Oawnporo^ 
and had in 1872 a population of 608 inhabitants. It contains a station on 
the East Indian Bailway, which here crosses the nnmot^Ied road from Sikan- 
dra and Mangalpur to Basdlabad. A market is held in the village twice a 
week. 

JtTBi, a village an parganah J4jman, stands bn tfae>Grand TnuAlRoad, 
IJ mile Bonth-east of Oawiip^ie,'of which it may bo oBUed a suhtt^; 
populotioin 1872 numbered' 4, Ohs persons. . 
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Jbora ^NawIbcianj, a village* of pargana\i Jdjmau* stands or^ the Bi- 
thiir road, four niiles norlh-wask of ^Cawnpore, and had in 1872 « popular 
tion of 3,67? ^ouls. Here ar<f a Aoond*-cla3s policA-station, a dispensary, 
and an imperiaUpdst-offica; and ^ero, before the mutny, ivas situated part 
of the oldaciyil station. The place Is naV remarkable ohiei^r as the dtte 
of ihe tjrovernmppt m6del farm. The^ spaOo included in that farm amounts 
sit present* to 161 acres only, but it is proposed to increase the area by 
adding thermo tUs laud of the adjacent missionai^ orphanage. Si|uated 
as it is in the neighbourhood of the cegial, tho farm is plentifully irri- 
gated ; and having absoebed several of the old gardens* of the civil sta- 
tion, it possesses a fair stock of w(^Umatured fruit-trees. ^ It servos the 
triple purpose of a fruit garden, a nursery for the distribution of trees and 
]j^auts, and an cxporiinonbal farm. Some account of the latest* *reBults 
ubLaiuod in each of tbe^jc tliroe directions may prove interesting. It was 
lonnd in 1876-77 *thiit of fruits the most profitable, beyond all comparison, 
wore grapes, jack-»frujt, strawberries,* and mangoes. These yielded respec- 
tively a net profit of Rs. 430, R^. 395, Bs. 362, and Rs. 172 por acre. 
Most of the grafTes apd a considerable portion of tho strawberries were 
bought by natives, who are not too conservative to relish good exotic 
fruits. In the nursery during tho same year wore cultivated flowers and even 
forest trees ; but it is proposed to remove the flower-garden to Lucknow, 
and to devote the resources of tho nursery solely to the growth and distri- 
bution of the timber bearers. From experiments on the farm it was 
oncfcavourod to obtain pi*ocise statistics on (1) tho results of Englisli as 
compared with native plougliing, and (2) the results of canal irrigation. 
Deep ploughing with English ploughs was* found less expensive, and in 
eight cases out of ten more productive than scratching with the native 
implement; though at the same time the cost of tho ploughs is moro 
^ than tho ordinafy cultfvator can meet. It should, also, bo mentioned that 
the w|beat and barley crops sown after preparing the soil in the former 
* manner w-ero failures. Tho fart is ascribcjl to heavy rains after Christ- 
mas; but English ]>loughs have little hope of success in India until the 
husbandman caft^bc shown that j;ho two great crops of his spring bar- 
yc.s4 will not suffer from their adoption. Ploughs ^o^ two patterns are dis- 
tributed by tho farm to court of wards’ estates. The result of inigation 
exp(Jriments were, to prtvo the superiority of well oyer canal water. Tho 
samo field was watered for two conseciitiro * Joars — on^-third by canal and 
wc41utd by well, the remaining Uurd bohig leQ^ dr}\ At the end of 
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Beoond y«jr .(1678-77) the outtani ot barley cropped from 4ach was as 
follows * 

From land watered by well ... .b. '... . 

« Ditto ' (^^to caoai * ... ^ ••• 1*386 ,, 

( * Ditto loft dry t f .*■ 1,860^ .. 

Beveral crops^such as tobacco, sorglto, Carolina paddy, 'ind cottoo, wer(^oxperi> 
mentally grown on the farm, with the result in some casSl of failure, and 
in none of very marked success. Amiore profitable venture waa-Aho introdno- 
tion 'ef a new portable Sbgar-mill (Milne and ThomSou’s), , v'hich proved its 
superiocity bvor the native kofhu, by^ turning out double tho< quantity of juice 
at half the cost of its rival. From a financial point of view the model farm is 
not remunerative. The expenditure *of 1870-77 (Rs. 0,450) excoedod tbo 
income (Rs. 5,265) by Rs. 1,185. The value of stock, including buildings, was 
estimated daring hio same year at Rs. 9,812. 

* • Kakupub, a largo village in parganah Shiunijpur, is situated throe miles 

cast of Shiur&jpnr town and 22 from.Cawnjiore. , Tlic population amounted 
in 1872 to 3,128 souls. Here, t^'ico a week, is held a largo market, to which 
grain, cotton, clarified butter, molasses, &e., arc brouglit iroip considerable dis- 
tances. Goods from Oudh destined for sale in this mart cross tbo Ganges 
by Saraiya and Radhan ghs'iis. Tlie murket-plaeo is itself known by tho name 
of Dcbiganj. Gunt'ral C’lmuingliam iduutiiios Ktikq|)ur with tbc capital, 
visited by llwen Tbsang in the seventh century, of the M-yit-fo, Ayodhya, or 
Oudh country. Tie moreover suspects it to be tho saiee as the BAffud or 
Vdffud of Tibetan Ruddhist lore.’ • • . 

Kakwan, a village in parganah Bllhaur, stands beside the G inges oanal, 
32 miles north-cast of Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a [ropuktion of abut 2,081 
inhabitants, and is remarkable only as containing a second-class police-station. 

KA'sniPUR, a small towninjiarganah ShiurAjpur, is situated on the Bind, 
six miles sonth-west of Bhiiili and 20 miles fro.n Oavr^nporo. The population 
numberod by tbo last census 4,002 souls.. Jlcro, in J808, a Hindu widow 
devoted herself to death on her hnsband’s pyre. Tho caso acquu'od Iqr JKoahipur , 
a brief notoriety. • • 

Eatbaba, a largo village in parganah Jajtnau, stands miles south- 
west of Oawnporo, and luid in 1872 a popidatum of 3,571 {wrsons. 

EuBiifN, a l^rgo village in patfganah Ghutampnr, is situated 28 miles from 
Cawnporo. It had in 1872 a poxrnlaUou of 3,037 persons, but is not i^hoP- 
wiso remarkable. * ' 

* ^rehmUigteat Smveg Krpm (,I, S*3^S>S. Geuontl CiinninahUtt never vtiUed KekCpm AtimtAfi 
iwli luwrd &om lh« pvople ot Jtauapj ttwt it wits •• onCe a large dljr wttS a lUJa o*il9 OWB.” 
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IvhwA’jI Ply'll, a \ illag<j of par^anab Doi’iipnr, stanUit on ij>e old Mn- 
ifha) road, 48 mUoR’from (Jawnjfbro, in tho oxtremo 'loutlirwoatorn.* rornor, of 
the district* J*t hiid_ in 1872 a popjilaAtou of J,5(>8 inbabitav.tB. It is reipark- 
ftblo for the rt.imiins of a Strong fort^said to base bqpd'built in the xeigi^ of 
Hhtibjajidir f H}28-1<J5§), by one Itirndd Ryian* as a protoctioft against tbo 
numoronB robbof# who tbeu infested tho noigbbouvjjiood of the Jumna. Irom 
thp fact tha\,he is eallod KRwu^a Sardi Slid/ti it would appear that tho founder 
oiie of the i^iyid emuichs. lie had been sent by» tho empt'ror’s da«ghter> 
Pin'll, to buy eloplwnts. Hearing of her singer at hi^ daring to build a fort in 
Ids own name, he gave it tho combined tith* of Kliwdja Phui ; but in Govern- 
ment rem-ds the name still appears somVtimcs us Itfinudnagar.' Whether tho 
di'HpletIhure of Ids royal nustr(’s>> pursued him further is uneertain; hut tradition 
iKecords that he built a niaiMleuin and liad liinisidf biiiied tHirein, eitjicr alivo 
or tiflor Kult*iclo by •^wallovvin^ tliuniornl jiowtit'r* Tho tomb is still 

lioJtl 11 ! preat vi'Tioralion by^lIiiiJu*^ IJuliamiuadaiis, The rod sandstono 
IsK mgs wore sfri|i|j(*d ln»m tli<' lort by tho Nawdb V'l'ir Asaf-ud-daula (1775- 
17'dl), who oaiiu^d Ihoin oti to Liiokiiow. This lori was repaired and sur- 
rounded with an ontrontdinionl by th“ Marhnita^, but tho wholo was dismantled 
after tho mutiny. Tlio village is divided into parts : that within the foit waif 
being known as Bldtar-kot, that wiflioui as llahar-kot. The latter is iuhabilod 
1 * 3 ' a large bod 3 r of Knnins, b}' whom the \illage is riibly cullimted. 

MAHitUiSfjpru, a eonsiJoraljlo village in parganali Sarh S.dempur, stands 
on iinf (Vn-isd Trunk Uoad, 13 mil< s -ontli-oast of Cnwnporn, Tho {Kipulution 
in 1872 numhored 2,2tJ5 persons. llt‘io arc an ^iieainpiiig-ground for troops, 
a first-elass poli<*e-Siatiou, and an iniporial posf-oitlre. 

MAjniCWAN, alarg® vUlago in paignnali*»la jinaii, stands 12 nuleg south 
of Cawnporo, and had in 1872 a population ol 2^020 inhabitants. It onco 
gave its name t(^a parganah irow iiiorged in that of* Jajmau, and ib the parent 
village of the Dhaiijei Brahmans, who Wore Chaudliaris of tho former. 

WAivANPnR, a village of j)argnnah Bilhaur, stands on the meeting of 

llir.oe metalled roads, 40 inilos north-west of Cawnpore, and contained in 1872 

a population of«2,802 souls. It is famous for its two annual fairs held, tho 

first on tho Ba:&nt on early daj'^of the /wfi festival, the Si»coud (known as 

the Urs)® in tho mouth of Janiad-ul-awwal^ The former is orf* greater ^mjyor- 

‘ The local tradition is jr<Tt'u for wliat it Is worth. But this IcSfcudarv ffluudcr of itimtul- 
»flj?ar caa certaioly l»c no otffcr tharfyue Phdl Malik Khwija Sd.rtii, cnuoblod undst the HUBii 
of Hin»4d Kluwi by Akbar (H66-It05) Fhul wan o*in name, aud not that oi a royal 
tiesb. Blochtnann'H AHa/t, Vol k (ibcA pp. 18, ssa. * Tb« word loa. 

wbicMltsrrtlly mctthar ‘‘nuptiala ui ay^eddiug feast, •» kab eoun to be apiilletiHo obbititfiki 
o&Hed at roIigLoua teaUtulii. m 
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from n ocmimorcial, the latter from a roligipus poiat of v>fw. * The iSasant 
fiiia wae iustituiod Imt eovonty yoar^ ago. * Although attended.by traders of all* 
kinde^ it is principally a market t'or horso^ and cattle^ which are farofight hither 
in eonsid^iDblo numbers. The arrangoipcnts for ^he fair are made by the 
Magistrate of *'ihe district, who deputes a subordinate^and a native as^istaat 
surgeon to attend this meelipg. The e^cpeiises of erecting bootlis, repairing, 
the roads, &o(, are met from a tax of JO for cent oh purchasers, by^the rents of 
the bddths themselves, and by otR^rings at tho shrine of Madpv Shah« What 
remains of these offerings after defraying expenses and repairing the abrinc? — 
a sum generally amounting to about Rs. 600 a ycar-^-is divided amongst tho 
khadimS' or gnitrdians attached to ihat shrine, who arc reputed descendants of 
the saints sister. Officers of the police and native cavalry visit thoBasant in 
order to^purchase* remounts ; but Mr. Dtanicll, a recent Magistrate of CWii-* 
pore, considers the fair to ho declining as a mart for horses. .In 1877, however, 
at the Basant fair 6,770 animals of all sorts wete sold as against 5,000 only in 
1862. The total purchase-money amounted to lis. 1,27,644. Bulloeks fetched 
an average price of Rs. 15, horses of Hs. 40, and camels of t'JB. Frizes were 
offered to the amount of Rs. 500, but the committee (eli unable to award more 
than Rs, 135. Regarded by ilie Mu'^lims ns a shining light of their own 
faith, and by Hindu‘S as an incamatiuu of the god Lukbhiuan, Sladar Bhtth is 
c((aally venerated by members of both religions. To the sanctity of his tomb 
the two fairs of Maknnpur owe their existeiico. Crowding to his shrine, pil- 
grims thrust through its marble lattice-work, or cast on its roof, coin^s which 
are not invariably genuine. The surrounding court-yard is ofieif littered with 
the black hair of Hindu boys, who liore have their headh shaved for the Hrsl 
time churdvaranay mundan. Food provided by the riclier votaries is cx>ofcod 
in huge cauldrons, and, leaping therein, religious mendicants distribute by 
ladle the seething mass. ^ While thus occupied they ere believed to suffer no 
hurt from scalds or burns. A large drum (nakdra) is kept in ‘a building^ 
expressly constructed for it by Raja BhAgmal Jat of Bithiir, and on thu great • 
day of the fair a band of drums and cymbals, discourses music which to 
western ears is hardly melodious. Sir Henry Elliot*^' thus gires the history 
of the saint in whose honour all this ceremony takes place. Badi-ud-diu 
Shah Madfir convev^ted Jew; who is said to have been born at Aleppo 
in 1050 A. D.y and to hav/) come to India in the reign of Sultan Zbi^bim 

^ Such buildings are Often rooms placed' ovbr Ax. 'gateway and known as 

P^j^lcmontary Qlossary, article DUjgi ,^addr^ which quotca a work cslM 

sdda a note r^ening to the following authorities : A* B. J » tsaii^oi IV 7S ; 

^^*^AdU-Shahjnfutiiu^n,\i^ ; Va&ttr-t-^aAddKn, fSI; Xfaulai 

*44, and IlL. aut. ^ r . sr f * p 
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Sharki,’ taking wp liis abode, totwoen Oawiipore and Faroklmbad. Frotii Itia 
now borne expelled Ijiio ogrejkal^n Doo, after whe^m tbo place is apparently 
named ; and bere lie diod^in 14339 a(f the g^oad old age^ of nearly four hundred 
yean Ills tomb,^wJnch is a handsome structure, wis raised over him by S^tan 
Ibrfthim. Ith is bolioved to be still living^and is therefore oftdh styled Zindm 
:]Shdh Ma^r. ?fiie propliet Muhammad gave him the power of feciRM-dlaw, 
or rjtQntiiJi^ of breath, and hence afosr his longevity, as the ntimber of hia 
ro^ipirations wtfs •diminished at pleasure* Tlio class 6f holy mendicantif named 
Mad^rid are an iftsolvont ])cHinacioub boSy, and march hi bands, carrying pca^ 
cook's feathers and shouting ^^Dam, dam, Madir.” AceorSing to Sir H. Elliot 
they dross g('norally in black and arc much addicted to the of intoxicating 
drugs. *Thc Kbidims in 187G numbored 302, and the share of the yfierings 
Voceivod by each is therofore very ^^niall The married and wi5o*ws takefoll shares, 
bachelors (adult and niinoi) half shares, while femmei* couvrrte& and nninarriod 
girls take apparently no share %t all Jn order, therefore, 1o support themselves 
and their famihVs, the Khddiins adopt in the interial between the two fairs 
the calling of wjuideiing b(‘desinen, subsisting on the alms of the charitable or 
credulous. Many, <oo, have anlioipaied theii share by borrowing from usurers, 
and though onco proprietors of the \iilage they haio now lost nearly the 
entire estate. 

MANGALPTm, i\ village in jinrganah Denipur, siands four miles south of 
Jhinjliak railwav sfatiou and iO from (''awupore The population amounted in 
!IS7!2> ta«2, 177 persons. M ingatfuir was lormerly called Neora^ and inhabited 

by a line of (Jaur lianas ; but the name was changed by Maiigal Kbdn, to 
whom the pargaiifih had be<‘n grant<‘d free of revenue. An indigo factory 
has beeiT lately built ]i(»re by Mr. Mariio. Tlie village contains a sooond-class 
police-station and miponal posi-offioo Mangalpur gave its name to tho 
old parganah so called, wdfloli was amalgamatotl with Derapur in 1809 
A.D.^ ; 

' M AivAn, a small \illage of jiarganah Bhognipur, stands at the point wher3 
the metalled Kdlpi road cro«sos the Sengur, 31 miles from Cawnpore. It Iiadi 
in 1872 a population of 70 inhabitants. Mawar is remarkable for tho tomb 
of Hazrat MuUUl^r, one of the* four principal disciples of Mad&r Sh£b (soe 
Makakpub). At this shrine a fair is held in Baisakh (Apj|||tMay), and tba 
fitor^ goes that the oil injthe lamps then lighted dimjnibhos though burn** 
ing all night. Anbther legend ifvers* that the leaves of ifn ancient nim growing * 
besidk,4he^4enib used to taste sweet daxin^ th<^ <)ight days of the fair, but 
tho tree is tio\% dead. "For ilie bettor supporl of the saint's dese^danta utld 
^ Ot T4c ionirrcijpi tif t&is jteiiaicU extcii^od Iroui 1 to 1 610. 
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lioitor repaf^r of tlie inoaquo, the village was kept free of revonae until 1840, 

when a light demand wp.s imposed. * ^ ^ 

• * ' • * 

' Mdtisakpvxi or ’^ASViisvv'A, vlarge village ii\,fiargaiiab Jiyinaa, is distant 
6 n.i]os We:A of Cawnpore, and had,iu ]^i72 a population ef.3,477 |iorson«. It 
once gave its name to a parganah,'now embodied in tb&t of J&jinan. A large 
market is held here twice aVeek. •’ 

•.^^SA'KAOAR, a towp of ])arganali Bhogoipur, stands on the banLss)f llie 
Jumna, near its conflucnco with the JSengur, iJl niil(‘s distatyt from Oawnpore. 
rtnmctalled roads opnneol it with thatoicy as well at Bhognipnr and Ghdtain- 
pur. As the en{r€p6t of the inorinda (cC/) dyn-traJo, Alusfinngar is « place of no 
little commercial importance, but it is hoiiig soinewhat imjioverishcd* by Us 
more thriving neighbour, (Jhausganj. x\t the last con*Has (1872) 3.Iu^Anagar harl 
2,400, or, including Gliansgunj, 5,8 It") inhabitants. Musi'inagar profier is divided 
into two separate quarter^, Aziiugarh and Garb or tJmvgarb The former was 
founded by Azlm Sb6h, son of Auranpsib (11558-1707), while the latter is tho 
site of the original 1‘ort built by the Ponwars in 1501 Thisstrong- 

hold is said to have owed its cNistenco to Ivuber Singh of ^Dluira Naguri in 
fTjjain, who, stopping near the Deojtini tank to i>erform oblations lo his 
deceased ancestors, was pleas'd with tho j)laeo and soitleJ there The tank itself 
was built by Dcojani^ tho wife of llaja Jijat (see JAjMAr). It is a regular halt- 
ing-place for pilgrims on tlieir way to Gaya, and a favon/ito spot for oflforing 
the usual cake (phu/a) to the manes of one*'* ^fondathors. Iloro exists a very 
ancient temple dedicated to Mukta Dovi. Mr. Danioll tliinks that from its con- 
.struction it may safely hi' assigned to tho period of B^ddhisnu Excejit 
that it is on a raucdi smaller scale, it closely resembles the pro-Muhpminadan 
portions of the Aldla inasjid at Jaunpur, believed by eompetont judges to have 
been a Buddhist vihdra'^ The legend is that during tho Tretiyfig, Katyi, daugh- 
ter of Elfija Vachh, quarndlcd with her father at a sacrifice (fmjim hhoj) ho 
was performing. Tho parent was unreasonable, and the daughtier, as^Siiining 
the power of a deity, flev^ towards the skies ; as she did so llie poarl from her 
forehead fell on this spot, then occupied by the castle of linju Bal ; and that 
pious prince hereon built a shrine to l^Iufcta Pevj or the Pearl Goddess. Images 
and distinctive ^blems very ole} date have boon dug up in tho vicinity pf tho 
prcheni lemplo^Wnich, they say, was respected eveu by the iconoclastic Aurangzih. 
Tlie modern temple mis built and r^airod |^y (jatjg&dhar, Gurdgfaariilfia or 
household chaplain of tho Utarhaltdk. Different votaries have at various times 
built the Rurrrounding Imildifigs. The ChankidSri Act (XX. of 186<5) is In foroe 
hero, and from the proceeds of the house-tax thciPcby impoaod an cstablishmout 
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of 10 watchmen »'n(l a inaintainocl. There arc aho’a S^ond -class 

l«*Iico-statio# and in>p(‘rial po'^-ofl^. There are tjireo ’BJasonry ghiits^or 
landing* places otj ll»e river Jumna,* * • • * ' • 

Nabwal, thy j?apital of the coml)ine<lSi\;h Salompur & vilhuge 

near tlie Pandu, 18 miles from Cawnporo, tftid cx)ntainedn,ui 1875 a population 
<jf 3,514 inhabitants. It is of little comineroial iniportance, but is remarkable 
fop a ^tiIoiit<‘ttt of jiloth-pri liters aud dy’era, who ply their trade in the north of 
tbo*town. NartVal gives his title to a ChauhAn Kaja,* whose family branched 
in the beginning* of the eeutury^from that of llaipoiiiur. They claim 
d<>senit trojn the Muinpnri (JhauhAns ; and the founder oPthe family in this 
disliiot wub Ghanshyaiu Deo, a vassal of Hindu Singh Chandel,' Kaja ot 
Saclicndi*to whose favour ho owed his prosperity. This hrauch of the fqjnily is 
f.ist decaying, being only inaiubained in rospoctahlo position by th*e help 6f 
SiJbdri Lai Ghuiibcf, who lends them money on aceount of a long-standlAg 
friendfthip. headquarters of*tlie tahgii wore removed to Narwal in 1813 on 
account of its central position. The town contains a st>eoud-class police-station, 
an imperial jwst-oflicc, and school. The OhauLidari Act ( XX . of ISbG) is in force, 
and the annual receipts from the house-tax thereby imposed amount to about 
Ils. 335. Out of this income an Cbtablishinont of throe watchmen is maintained. 

pATiiLriA, a larn:i» villn^o in par^anali (Jhdiampur, stands on tho llainlr- 
pur road, 20 south from Uawnpore. It had in 1^72 a population of 3,241 
inhabitants, and is the parent village of a largo body of liais Thakiirs. 

• iUtPUit, a villago of pargauah Bhognipur, stands on tho Kdipi and 
E(nwa road, 42 miles from CJawupore. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 
J,S)70 persons. It Hras built by Jluja Todar MalKhatri, tho celebrated finance 
minister oT Akbar (155G-K05), and is somotimes called Rajpur Todar. Except 
for tho nioinory of its tounder, the village is in no way remarkable. 

KasdijAn, aj^illage of parganali Dorapur, stands* on the Derapnr-Sibandra 
road a^ttlo fo tho nortli of the old Mughal road, 12 miles from Cawnporo. 

•Tho po|>lilatictn in 1872 numbered 3,367 souls. A market is held here on 
Tuqjadfsjs and Saturdays. I^has a local celebrity as the* place whore Narindar- 
gir, jdfflvddr of parganali Sikandra, fixed his residence. His widow, knowm 
as the Riini of Rasdhan, lives •in Cawnporo on a third share of the pension 
allowed by tho British Government in liotiof the profits <#he jdffir. The 
othoj^two-thirds were a]lq|,tod tho illqgilimate sons of NaruidArglr, but were 
confiscated for rebellion in 18.>7'*r>8. . i 

RA«!t'i,ABAn, fho capital of (ho pnrganab so nsimod, lies 40 inU«* uqrth* 
Vfstol Odwnporo and 0 north of Jhmjhak railway station. It oooUuaod in 
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1872 a pophlatlon of 4,381 inliabitants, and has^atalisili, a liteNdass pDlice>8t»> 
ii6n, an imperial poslro^ce, and lalibiU i^ool. The fort, in wlu<^i tAhajli 
offices are located, 'was.lniilt by Gov.uid Uae Pandit, governor of this province 
nni'er Marhatta rule (1756-17(J2). * , 

BasiIla^ai), a parganah o*' tahsil of tho Cawnporc district, is bounded 
on the cast by parganahs' Sbinrajpur and Bilhanr ; on tbe north-west by tj|e 
Farukbabad and Etawa districts; <on ibo west again by^ the /latter district; 
on the south-west by parganah Derupur, and on the south-east by parganah 
Akbarpur, Accopling to settlement records it Contained 145,225 acres, of 
which 50,777 were nnassessablo, 22,440 cuHnndde, and 72,002 cultivated^. 

The soil of the parganah is in most places a fertile loam, changing to a roddish 
*. . sandy soil on tho banks of the Kind, and stiffened mto a bard 

. Physical foatarcs. whoreverwater lodges. Irrigation is plentiful, bofh from 

a'CRnal distribntary and from w(dls, masonry or earthen ‘In the north, wafer 
is also furnished by several largo swajnps of jkUi>, on Avjiicli gpow extensive 
crops office. The parganah is drained not only by the Uiml, bnt also by 
the Choya and'Siyari brooks, and in itsrvtreme northern earner by tl»e Pttndu. 
It is connected by nnmctalled roads wnth Bilbaur and ibo Jhinjhak railway 
station. 


The parganah derives its name from Jhisiil Kill?), a prefect or dmil nndor 
History 5fnsalni«»i rule, w bo bnilt the mud furf now occupied by 

Ifao tahsfldari building. It is sometirnes called Mnlgosa, 
the origin of which name is unknown. • t* * • 

Tlie current sot- The ourreiii settlement was effi-ofed hy Mr. Evans, 

tiement. assumed the following ront-fates ior the main 

divisions of soil ; — * • 
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On Uio fdundation of these ratcf the rpvenmj^was based in the /isual 
manner,, It amounted to Rs ,l,{)j5,7.>0, or, ftieluding tho* 10 per conk ecss 
andpahedm’ fens, fo Rs. 2^25,112. lis iiieidenoo per acre wns He, l-5-(! on 
the total, lift. 2-1-2 on tho cnlturablo, and Rs. 2^11-8 on f^. cullivafed area’ 
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The former d^majitl liad amovoio^ to Rs. 1,91,557. Tbe present and past 
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Of the total area, therefore, about 35 per cent is uncuUurable and G5 cn}- 

turable, while of the culturablo afoa, agali3, 76 per cent, is cultivated. Owing 

to the construction of the canal distributary, irrigation has since the tirae of 

the last bettlerncnt increased by 17 8 per cent , and now benefits 67-8 of the culti- 

T^ated acreage. Settlement operations disclosed the fact that 2,101 proprietors 

and 30,490 cultivators werot distributed over the 216 ^states (mahdh) of the 

. „ , parganah. The urmcipal proprietaiy caster are the Qahlots, 

Landholderfl and \ i . , 

who are memhois or the same tribe as settled m parganab 

Tirwa of Farukliabad. and the Cbainargaur, wlioso head-quai tors aro at Nar, 

on tlie river Bind. The bulk of tho property belonging <o the rebel Utijd of 

Nar was on coiiliscation made over to tho leading membors of the Khdnpur 

(\ur family, one of whom acted as tahsildar of this parga- 

iiali during the disturbances of 1858. The tonures of laadr 

holders may be thus distributed : — 
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^ See nolc^ p9ge 199. 
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Twonty^Gi^Lt*viUages woro owned by ftinalp individualh, 37% by fesB than^fite 
eban;*rs, and 10 by*mor^ than 50 eliarcis oach, 

.During tho carrency of tho expired srttloinenjb only ono villrf^o was «i<>Jd 
rhun^eB 'in the ^Lud OHO farmed fo/ arrears of revenue, but nearly 4uio- 
proprietary body* parganah changed hands through ^private ' 

tiansfers* Such alienation'll took jilaco* chiefly during tho eafrticr years of tho 
settlemenL ^ The price of land per c^iltivatod aero* r6se during the f»ame porjod 
from lls. 8-0-5 to Ils, 2i/-13-G in prhate transactions, and (com Hs 3-l3njEl to , 
lls. 12-5-11 in ptd)lio sales Ilcuce^t nuiy be inferred ihubtho pressure of tlio 
former revenue demand bc'caino Inrhtor in the lapse of years, and that the 
valms of land increased propoitionatoly with incroasoJ irrigation, iillagc, and 


prices^ , 

• Tultitfetois 
th(ir Injures 
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The tenures of tlic eiilti^ating classes, fhiofl\ Thakuis, 
Tlrahm in^, and liodh/is, may bctlius cUssified ; — 
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Khauf or autuniu crops occupied al nu asiircment 34,424 acres, or 48*(^ 
per cent, ol the cultivated area, while, or spring crops 
covered 37, ’408 acres, oi 52 2 per cent of the s' no. Of 
autumnal growths cotton occupied 0,211, joar 13,208, and bajra J)30 acrcs<. 
Theprincijialspringcrojis were wheat (7, OOC acre's), hyhm (25,500 acres), and 
sugarcane (2,2»JC acres). According to the census of 1872, pai:ganali Rasdl- 
abad contained 153 inhabited villages, of wliicli 32 had less than 2001* mhabi- 
tints ; 50 had between 200 and 500 ; 4.} had between 500 and 1,000 ; 22 bad 
between ^,000 and 2,000 , throe bad betwcoo 2,000 and 3,t)00, and three bad 
between 3,000 and 5,000. , , t 

The total population in lti72 nambcied 98,305 souls (44,832 fonutdos), 
FepaUtion * 442 to tbo square mile. Classified according to 

ndigion, there wore U!i,827 tiindita, of whom 42^612 
were females; and 4,678 li^iMalmans, amongst wh6m 2,220 wwo fAmales. 
Diakiibuting the Hindn jtopulation amongst tho four great class^, the 
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crnsuH shows 15;204 Br^hiMns^ of whom 7,037 were foifisllig; 10,989 
Bdjputs, iiic][^(lin^ 4,38$ females, axfd 1,186 Bamy&s/(49T females); wliilM 
tilie great mass*of the population is^oomprised in the other ctfstes of the* census 
returns, which slio^; a totA of 66,44^ souls (3^689 females)* The* {frincipal 
Brahman subdivision found m this parganafe is the Kanaujiya (15,129)* The 
ciicf Rajput clau^Vre the Qahlot (2,047), Gaur (1,057), Chando! (411), Chau- 
hau (2^1), BAthor (227), GJlharwar (123% Varihar (102), Sombansi,'Surajbaiisi, 
Chamargaur, and Janwdr. The Baniy4s belong chiefly to the Purwill (499), 
Dhu&ar (331), and <Jmar (202) subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the 
other casic‘s are the Ah ir (12,492), cfiam^r (9,629), Lodha (5,945), KAchhi 
(4,7o2), Gadariya (4,233), and Teli (*3,464). The Musalmdus arc distrilmted 
auiongsr^Tlhaikhs (3,036), Pathdns (1,257), lSa 3 ryids (320),^and Mughjls, or 
eiftorod as withoni distinction. . * 

Tlio occupations of tlio people are shown in tho statistie^^ eolloetod attb& 
census oT 1872. ^ From these it appears that of the male 
Occupation?? adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 

108 are employed# in professional avocations, such as Govornmont servants, 
pa'iests, doctors, and the like : 2,455 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washomion, Ac.; 656 in commerce, in buying, 
'aelHng, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 21,701 in agricultural opciations, 1,600 in industrial occupations, arts 
and raochanicb,aiidtliopreparalionof all classes of substances, vegetable, mine- 
ral, nrel animal. There wore 4.710 porbons icturned as labourers and 623 as of 
no sp(‘cifioc] occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespeciivo of ago or sex, 
the bamc returns g>ve 216 as landholders, 5S^836 as cult n.itors, and 37,201 
as engagcci^ in occupation imcoimoctcd with agri<*ulturc. The oditeatioual statis- 
tics, which arc confobsodly imperfect, show 1,36)0 males as abli‘ to read and write 
out of a total nude poj)ulftlion numbering 5»3,673 sonli. 

an iinportaurvillago in parganali Kasiilabad, stands 30 miles 
•froni Ca'^npore, and had m 1872 a population of 3,126 persoiis, 

,R(wati*ur, a small towuofparganah Jajmaii, lies li\e miles west of Cawu- 
poro, and in 1872 contained 3,699 inhabitants. Hero is the boat ol a Ohandol 

JtdwaL fjom wlios8 liilo tho io\yfi dC*i*ivcs its name. 

• ^ 

Itil'RA, a 'villajTu in pnrganah Akbarpui,;^ dislanC 38 niito& west of Cawn* 
lhoro,*au(l had by Uit' last ccndusj[1872)n po])ulaiion.o£ 1,811 sovda. Here is 
) fikMtfltion uf tho KaA Indian Railway *and an^irn,orial posl -office. A mnrkoi is 
h^rc on Hondays and Thursdaja, and a native bao built in the village aa 
i^ige f, * 
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SAmpu}! or CuAOHE^Di, a town of pariah J&jnwti, itmS$ on tbo 
^Ipi To&d, 13 miles from Cawnpore, and in 1872 contained 84)802 iidiabi- 
tan^ The towphas\m enoamping-gi%und for troops, a firs^ass poKoe- 
station) and an impoilsl post-office. It is four miles from Bhfinpnr railway 
station. Saohendi was the cbic^'rosidenoo of a branch of Cbondel Th&kurs,* 
whose head bore the title of Baja.* For his robolUon in 1857 58 tho estate was 
confiscatei^ and sold by auction. . ' t # '* 

' Bahjtei;! or Bajeto:, a \iUage in ])argannh Ghatampur, stands on tho 
Hamirpnr'road, 33 miles trom Cawinpore, and had lu 1872<a popidaMon of 980 
souls. Hero is a sscond-cla&s police-station. , ‘ 

SARH, tho town which onoc gave its name to tfio obboloto pti^auah so 
named) lies 1 5 miles south-ea'-t of Gawnpore, and has sin almobt entirely agri- 
eulturai population of 1 ,983 )>orsons. ' 

Sabb SAiiCMi’iR 01 Nakaval, thc most eastern pargaiiah in tlic Cawnpoto 
district, is bounded on its conve\ norih-c.AStern lionticr by tho Ganges, whieh 
separates it from the IJutlo distriei ; on Uie i.oith-west and south-west by par- 
gantdis Jajmau and Ghdtampur respceh\cly , and on the south-east by tho 
Fntehpnr district. 11 coutams aecouling to its settlement records 136,755 
acres, ol whieh 31,818 .no unas'-c'bsal>lu,.2!^)l^lfl culturablc, and 79,027 culti- 
Tatcd; but those heures are liable to slight alterations through the vagaries of 
tho Ganges, which ' uhjects the riAcr-sulo villages to consLiut change. Tho 
Orand Trunk Hoad from Allahabad to Dehli passes ihroagli tho north of tho 
parganah, and thc hJast Indian Ilailway, running parallel to tharro^,* has 
at Phupbudr a station named after tho neighbouring village of Sirsaul. A 
inciallcd road connects Mahdr^pur w'lth tho old iudigo factory of Kajafgarh, 
and an unmciallod road connects Sirsaul with Narwal, the capital of tho par- 
ganab, while several roi^s of thc latter class com ergo upon tho town of Siirh. 
Tho rivers Fundn and Rind cross tlio parganah from north-west to sontli-oaat, 
tho former disemboguing into tho Gauges at tho junction of tho Gawi^igwSliaujl 
Fatohpur districts. A small area is drained by tho Paghaiya watbr-courso, a' 
liibutaryof tho Pandu ; while a uamolcbs slrdhm traverses the large tiear 
]>ku]S in the north-west of the parganah, and cutting its way through the 
rlifi of the Ganges, joins that groat river.* Tt^o laud-locked basins at Bahnoa 
and Saibassi are tho only lakes o^ importance, but there is a very largo jwad 
atTdsalui. ITic Halwakhand diMlribufary oC tho flanges canal, prolpngod 
beyond tho discharge of that into the ’Ganges, waters a comparatively 
small acreage and lorminatps in a ravine’ of tho river P4ndn. 



fi6rh Sa^mpor was oonn^d^of aevoraJ parganalis or parts.of j)arganalis 
thrown ioget’hSr for tho sake of compaoUioss. These we|e 
Uiiiary. ^ * g^rh fealompifr, phjnaupuf ^Kora, Majhfiyran^ 

{?firh practically dbrrespondAi with the tribal limits oF the Qautain*Xh6ktirS) 
‘and Salomp\ir with* tliqpo^of tho Bais clan ip th^soutb of tho pargauah. ®ho 
Glidtampur border is oociipiod by Jagaubans* Brahmaus. ^ The Narwal estate 
was bcTOWod on Ohauh^ff of tho JLiamoipur Jamily before 1801» The 
histprf of all tfuisc^ tribes has boon given at suffioioAt length above-V'-Tho 
most important oj’ont of recent timegr was tho sett lenient of tho land 
The rurreut revenue lately coftipletoil by Mr. Wright. Tho records 
Ucmeat.5 following classifi tho pi^sont and past 
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Of the entire area, thoreforo, 2 1*1 jwr cent. I > uuassossod and 7 5’9 per cent, 
assessed, wliilo>of the latter 78*0 per cent, is cultivated. Of tho cultivated area, 
again, f>l’4 por oou^ is irrigated, chief! ji from masonry wells, hut largely also 
from the /ainal. No loss tt,rui 318 wells liavc hfion sunk in tho last thirty years, 
and tho canal now waters 5,654 acres 

Mr. Wright lower^ the revenue by Rs. 6, 97 4,. that is, from Rs. 2,35,814 
to Rs. 2,^ §70." Tho chief cause of tho rcJucfimi was tho over-assessed coii- 
slitieer vSTuio.Najafgarh estate, which called for licavy relief. Tlio incidence 
of the revised demand is as follow s ; — » • 
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Of alltlie villages but 37 are held by single proprietors, v\ho arc 17 tiv'^umbci, 
chiefly ’.Tcosidonts Cawn})oro. The estate accunnilatod Khagolo Singh 

Oantam Vas dismembered on bis death by division amongst liis kinsmen. Tho 
t1la*uh4ms of Narwal, vvho*<e bead is a titular Jtaja, arc Jet lining, wluU* iheir 
estate is gradually passing into tho clutches of in6ncy-lond(‘vs* Amongst tho 
Bais Tlnikurs, on tho other hand, ate many inttdiigent land-owners wife have 
'managed to kee{) and add to their OHiales * • 


During the expired soitlonient 52 i)er t»ent. of the property in land was 

Alienations transferred, owing prim*ii)ully to an ojipivhsive revenue 

demand. Tho chief case in point is that of the Najafgarh 
indigo estate. At tho time when this proj)orty became available for scttlo- 
niont indigo was considered a highly promising bpoeiilatiou. Excessive, bjds 
of rent were made for the land by farmers, who rd afterwards ■^confirmeil as 
]>ropriotors, their rent being changed into revenue. There ^‘ibllowod, however, 
a depression in the indigo trade, .and tho estate bocarao unable to boar tho high 
demand assessed upon it in more prosperous days. The value of land has, in 
spite of adverse circumstances, increased, ar^j^ts price almost trebled during 
tho thirty years of the past sottlomenU That price rose, in fact, from Us. 10-7 
to Es. 29-7-2 in private contracts, and Irora Us. 8-11-6 to ns..*2b-l^iHLjn- 
public auction, tho average jmrehaso-rato per acre being follows 
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• Tho a&hesMTig officer absaincd that Aio rates of .rent wore paid 

L\ toiiaii4» on various soils : — 
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The antuixg^iDps occupied 42 9 per cent, of tlic cultivatc'd area, tho 
Cro*a * principal growths being cotton (3,950 acres), joar (14,078 

• acres), and biijra (3,5G2 acres). The sj)ring crop c<»vorod 
43,537 acres, tlio chVf siaples being wheat ((>,488 acres) and hijfira (35,868 
acres), Tobacco is largel}^ grown at Domanp’ur, Sirs«iul, and Pasikhera ; a 
large pond at Barhei-Garlm is utihz<?(| for Iho cultivation of pan (piprr 

A roop liog to tbo census of 1872 parganah Saih Salempar oontaiaed 
173 inhabited villages, of wbicli 40 had lesh than 20Quinbabi*> 
teats ; 69 bgd between 200 and 500 ; 37 bad between 500 and 
1,000 ; 21 had between 1,000 an^ 2,000 ; and ai^ had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
Tho principal towns are Sirsanl, S^arvsal, and Bni ei-G arhu. Markets are held at 
‘ eai‘h,*bnt tliat at Borei-Garhu is moat important, gram and cattle being brought 
hitheHPor sale in considerable (juantitios. Tho total pogulaiion in 1^72 numbered 
9d,30Xsonls ^,47,721 fomafes^, giving 477 to tbe^square iillile. Classified aoooird* 
ing to^ligion, there w^ro 95,130 Iliadtis, of svbom 45,758 were femaled, and 
(1,963 fomultis). Distributing tUb Hindu populatioa atwQ H gte 
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tlie lour ola«rsei3, the oensu'^i shows 18,078 IJcAlimaU'?, of ylio^i 
fe^iales ; ill), 920 including 4,650 females ; and 2,672 Vatuy4s (1,287 

fcinuleh) ; wliiist tlv) groat auiss.ol the p^jgilution js oomprisodiin^^ the other 
castes’^ of tho census roturub, which show a total of 65?, 854 souls (S0,t28 fomalos). 
The^ principal Krdhman snbdi^ision'foitnd in this parga,nah is the Kaijaujiya 
( 18,527). The ehiol l{djpu|. clans are the (UuUun (.3,865), Bdfe (2,405^ Chan^ 
del (550), afid (Jhauhuii (465). The I5cl6ng ehicfl^ ^ tliio whiisnir 

(2,324) subdivision. Tho mo«t numerous amongst tho othiv castes arc (he 
Abir (13,974), Chamnr (7,706), KacWii (5,842), aiulGadari* a (3,573). " 

The Occnpatiops'of tho people arc shown in th<f btiitistics collected at the 
. * census of 18?2. From these it ap|>oars that ol^tho 

Occupatious adult population (not loss than fiitocii^earh of 

age), lt)l arc emjftovcd in professional avocationsj such a-* Qo\ eminent s«.r^- 
piiests, doctorb, and the like; 3,607 in domestic service, as porsoiin I 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, waJiermen, &c.; 270 inooinmcrco, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending *mon<‘ 3 ' or good*>, or the eouvoyanco of 
. men. animals, or goods ; 17,986 in agricultural operations ; ^,509 in inditstiinl 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of siib- 
biauces, vegetable, iniiieial, and animal. There were 0,556 persons returned 
as labourers and 1U6 as of no specified occupation. Taking tht' total popula- 
tion, irrespective of ago or s(»\, the same returns give 2,507 as landholders, 
48,541 as cultivators, and 48,255 a*? engaged in occtipaiions unoonneeied 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, wbich^arc conic ^scdly iatpcSTfect, 
show 3,007 males as able to read and write out of a total irfaic population 
tnimbering 51,582 souls. 

Snit^iJ, a large town of'parganah Sliiurdjpnr, stands 22 mil(‘s north- 
west of Oawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 4,179 inhahitanis. It 
has four divisonsor ward^, inhabitod— Tiwaridila and Birti&ne by firdhmans, 
Dhikan and Ufr&man by Chaiidcl Thdkurs. It was formerly ^fac^hsi)d^ar- 
ters of Shiuli parganah, now absoibed in tliat of Shiurujpur. The louucfa- 
tion of the towm is ascribed to a Bunjtira, who, ;»vhilo digging in tho forest 
which covered its site, discovered an image of the god Shiva or Shiu. 

SnxuBiJPua, tho capital of the pargoinah. thus named, stands on jtbe 
Grand Trunk Road, 21 miles north-west of Oawnpore, and had in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 7,883 souls. This estimate includes, ^owever, tho villages of 
and Batrijpuf, whidb taay bo treated as part of the town. *Tho public ^ 
ings arc a tahsili, a first-class pohee-station, an imperiai post-oflSoe, and Qov-^ 
orument schooU There was formerly a fort, the seat of a 
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^whoco famil^liafit immigrat^j} hitlior from Rt^ban , but bia str^jagbold wm 
razed to ibo ground after that clfief’b'rebellion in 1857jf58. • • 

SHloirWuA, a pargi|nah dr ^aftfil of tbf Oawnpore district, is bounded 
on the north-easf by the Gdbgea, ^ioh disjjplns it Ibo district Un&o ; 

* on the^ noftb<«west’ aijd.west by parganabs Biihaur and Rafvalabad respec- 
tively ; on the boath-wost by Akbarpur parganab, and on the sonth-east by 
paygan^ lldjinau. Its brfta acpordiog to hottlemcnt records ')is 174,883 
acreS^ of whfub 5b, 027 are nnassussable, 24,8i)l {Calturable, /tnd 1)3,315 
•- cultrvatod* , • * 

Tbo parganah consi-dB ot'tlie dUabs of tlie rivers, (lajigos, Non, Fandu, 
and *Rind. The strip of land along the Gangcb ia a high ridge bounded on 
^ tbo river-side by a chff intorsoctoil w itli deep ravines.- The 

:yby8ical jieoitraphy. tjrajnage wbioh finds its way into tbtr'Oangos is that qf 

tbo immediately adjiieeut* country. Tho whole strip is raviny. Its soil prosenin 
sometimes a hard barren djiixwancc*, and is often sandy, but evens down 
oceasionally into level plateaux, wbosb surface is fertile and well cultiva- 
ted. Between tlje raviny strip and tho banks of the Non. is a produc- 
livo iiUuNial tract, enfliely free from that alkaline devastator, rei. This 
tract IS densely populated, there iM'ing over 1,000 souls to the cultivated 
square mile. The dudb of tbo Nuu and Pandn consists of a rich level 
loam {Mmnt), much afieciod, however, in its more uorthorn portion by rs/t, 
whoso deposit is tisciibcd to the obstruetion pf drainage by canals. There 
caUj 4idepd, bo litilo doubt that such channels were faultily aligned, or that to 
them is duo the water-logged condition of this nevertheless populous tract 
Tho Panda-Uind duab has a crisp &iii< eons soil with a slight reddish tinge 
(ptb'a). ^horo are, however, extensive depressions forming part of tho chain 
. of swamp which coiniuences in tho neighbouring parganah of Bastilabad ; and 
near such depressions, tho soil from tho acoumniation of aluminous particles 
has become ^stiff clay {matlii/dr), deserted to tho cultivation of rice, fine and 
aoawo. ^iTioso swamp > arc drained by tho Laukhia and Sfipa water-courses. 
The canal passes down tho fork botweeu Non and Panda, while distributaries 
piofeo tbo other two dnilbs. ol tho total cultivatod area, 23 per cent, is watered 
from theso obanneis, and a goo^do^ of dfimat soil in tho south of tho par- 
g|tiftb has boon improved by tho substitutiuis of canakfor jhil irrigation. Not- 
witbsbinding tho abnndanco of canal water, wells arc extensively used ; the 
^ worslkwatered trackis thriT on th^ cliff of the Ganges.* Here, ewingtotbe eiera,- 
’ lioMtf the surface, water, lios at a great d«|>th, wbilo substrata are so satidy 

Igitl trcacbsrQus as to londor wcll-diggmg a porilouB and unstable ventuns,, 

. 1 ^' ' * 
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nae^^ness^of.the ground is^i, moreover, likply^ to forbid th^ ip$reB9e m tbW 
direction of oanailcirrij^ation, • * * , 

. Iho parganab is connected \vith , by the .Qraifd Trunk Boad, 


whioh^h 


as an enea 


History.. 


t /. whiohlhasan eneampimf-groiiRd for troops at Ohaiibepur. 

Qp^tsimunications. • ^ ^ ‘ * i 

« TJnmotallfetl roa^l» from Cavvnpore, JBiibhdr, S.Mnr4jptyr, Htira 

railway station, and ^Rasd)aljad converge upon tbe town of •BLidli. The liiast 

Indian Rail{iray passes through the southern corhcf' of the pa^anall^ witk a 

BtatiOtwat Bh&upur. « • * ' . 

Shiurdjpnr ^ now constituted 6omprisos the old pargaaahs of Shiurajpur, 

, • Rarechaniau, Shiuli-SSkhrcjj and*a portion of Rithdr. To 

History.. . ^ . . . «» 

• Old Sbiuraj pur, the domain of the Raja who derived his 

title therefrom, were added in 18(^6 the lands of Bareehaniau. Shililf56akhroj 

comprises the terftorios of the Uhaudel Rana. of Sakhroj and OliandoT Rao of 

Onba. Bithiir was divided between parganahs Shiurajpiir and diymanin 1860^ 

^ ^ Of the parganah a.s it now^exists, the northern and sontfaern 

Tbe current set- , t i *1 

tletnent of laud-rcvc- duubs wore settled by Mr* Buck, and the central du&b by 
» . Mr. W right. The following statement campares the area of 

the present and past settlements : — * 
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Baring ci^ired setUemenUmgatioD incnased 3*8 per <»nt. and onm* 

Nation 7’4 per cent! Bat the northern And central tracts were so higfil^ assessed 

that revision ^settlement prQdaoed an enhancement of^Bs>ji04 only — that is, 

the revenue was rmsed fromalls. 2,f4,^43 to^Bs. 2,74|$4^ the incidonc{p of the 

new demand bejne aS* follows 
#. ^ 
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The fornMr assessment had fallen at the rate of lis. 2-15-4 per cultivated, acre 
Pr prieJary'hody landholders who pay this revenue aroscliiefly CJiatidels, 

Brahman purchasers or grantees of Ohandel estates, an^ 
Knrmia. Of the Chandel rdj su^cient account has been already given.^ The 
various proprietary tenures are thus classified : — 
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Sixty-t^o states, or Is per cent, of the total area, aro held by single owners. 
The largo majority of estates* (127) are owned by 5 to 16 owners, .-lud only 9 (of 


which gjghipur is the largest) araowned by more than 50 owners each. Transfers 
... .. of landed property have been numerous during the last thirty 

A • A 1 Mm * 

^ • years. As large a proportion as 79 per cent, of the cultivated 

area has changed hands, 70 per cent, permanently. “ The mnkaddams,” remarks 
Mr. Wright, “ have been heavy losers; but intelligent landholders, such as Bar 
LB and Chiranji Idd Eurmis of ^airi and Sidhari Ldl Chanbe of Bhew4n, have 
accutfiulated considerable estates.” This result has in some cases been obtained 
withjhe aid of usury and indigo. The price of the cufti rated acre of land rose 
daring the currency of tb^past seVlement from Rs. 9-5-1 to Rs. 25-10-1 1 in pri- 
vate contracts; but the price at public auctit^l has wiUiin the last ten years 
V • » Psge sir 
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retrograded^ The average price lhrooghoiit.th^. thirty yeareliasdwenRs. 14-^ 
|)e^ efiltivated aero, or a^wut 5^ years’ purohaie of the revenue- Toming from > 
the landlord to theibashaDdmai^. we find Ihe Ikadthus distribotfd amongst cal- 
tivators of diiforent cla^s ; — ^ ' * 
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The settlement officers assumed tho folloSving rates of rent to be paid 
cultivators for the various descriptions of soil: — 
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The autumn crop cjovors 49‘3 per cent, of tllo cultivated area, the prin- 
cipal growths being oottor* (6,G95 acres), joar (1G,749 acroa), and indigo (9^912 
acres). The actual cultivation of tho last-named htaple is prdliabl;^ somewhat 
erreater than that recorded, as it had been reaped before the surv.dy %asunnu 
parties began work. Tlx? laud under spring crops amounted to 59-8 per cent, 
of tho cultivated area, and comprises wheat (10,155 acres) and Injhra (40, *987 
acres). Poppy, tobacco, and pan are at the sa^e time largejy grown. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Sbinnypur contained 324 in- 
habih^ villages, of which 99 had loss than 200 inhat4j4pts ; 
fopalation. between 200 ahd 50f'4 5V between 500 and 

1,000 ; 26 between 1,000 and 2«000; and five between 2,000 and 3,000, The 

principal townships or villages are 'iviahipur, Ohauhepur, Shifil^ Shiurijpnr, 








.^akardehi, and ^iri. ImppjtaijC marlkets are*beld at Debiga^^^ £fik4» 
anr, Chaubepur, and Mfcitba ; oT those at Eitkdpnr an^ Ohanbopar eomtf n^o* 
has bisn* already made. TT^jaC ,at ^ai^a is ac^siderable ooftom .mart 
B total popula^nin 1872 nmnbered 141^42 soalA(f86,384 femt^es), giving 
ftp the square niil^ • Classified acc^prdi^g to 'Yelivon, therewwero 1,38^61 
UiiSISs, of whom 13,728 were females ; and 5^481 Mulnmmi^danR (2,65^ females), 
^stribnting the Hindu population amongst the foul grcmclassei^ the census ‘ 
sho^ 37,71 G Brahmans, of whom 18,770 were femauje ; 11^(78 R^puts^ihelnd' 
ing 4,827. females f and 1,803 Baniyfls ^852 females); whilst* the, great mass^ 
uf the population is ooflipris^ in*tho other castes of Ae census retunffl^’ 
which show a total of 8,300 souls (39,279 females)T* Th3 principal sBHihman 
subdivision found in tliis parganah is the Knnanjiya (37,618) ; ,ahd the 
cTii^**Riypnt clans 4rc tlio Chandel (4,784), Qaur (l,7f7j, and •C£auh4n 
(1,181). The Baniyus belong mostly to the Dhilsar (17241) subdivision. 
^8ie most numerous amongst* tbo other castes are the Cbam^r (13,066), 
Ahir (11,340), Lo'dha (7,549), Koli' (6,3 lA), Kidihi (5,560), Ghidariya 
(.5,027), and Kurmi (4,733). The Mnsalmins are principally of the S haiah 
tribe. * 

The occnpations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872^ From these it appears that of the male 
Oocopations. adult population (not lose than fiftggg^^ftU's of age), 200 are 

employed in professional avocations, snob as Goeefn'ment servants, priests, doctors, 
and (lie Ijko ; 4,651 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, bar- 
bers, sweepers,* washermen,* Ac.; 1,638 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
27,80(> in agricultural opiyations and 6,373 persons as labourers. Only 1,131 
persons are returned as of no specified occupation. Taking tbe total population, ' 
irrespwetive of §ge or sex, the 8am<^ returns give 5,641 as landholders, 73,069 
as cttlti\^8tia|s, and 63,^32 as enmged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
“^SuTture.*! The" educational 6tati8tii.s, which are confessedly imperfect, show 3,688 
soBloB as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 7,558 
souls. 

^ SHtTKRPVB *pRi[s, a vilU^e ef parganah Ghdtampnr, is 27 miles distant 
' from Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of^ 2,576 inhabitants. It is 
remarkable for tbe niin| of a ^e inn (sardij and qruciform market bnilt dnp- 
iug tbe rule of A/am Sb4b, sbn of the Fimperor Adrangzib (1658-1707)4, 
These buildings owed tlj^ir existence &ot that the HugW void 

passed throogh the village. * 
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SiiC^NDRA, a town of parganah Dcrdpnr, statidson the Mn^a) {oad, 45 

from Gawnpore. It, was in 1872 inhabited by 3;9h2 pofsons, ahipngst whom 

proportion of Musylmdhs to Idiadtis wa( exceptionally largo. ^ iSut the tow^ 

had in X847 a popnlaUdnLf 3^484^ souls, and lias of later ^eais declined muji 

It is named liftpr its rcputld fcuLdei, the Emperor Sikandar Lodj tj|^488-15ljj), t 

and was formerly the capimi of a pargar\ah known as Sikand^a Biiaspuri^w 

. parganah ivas in iSdlf amaUamatcd with Derdpur^ aud about the same tin^e aiV 

incendiory fife destl^yod entire quar\er of the town, llio important of 

Sikandra is stiH maintained by a secoua'olass polico^btatioiiiind imperial jfwit ^ 
'' * • • • • ** 
sISce ; but numcrons ruins exist to testify* that its best days are past 

Th^ pargahah of £b*^^<»ndra Bilaspur derived its socoml nnm<* from a village 
cuthe banks of the Jumna said to have been founded by one lldja Mdii Singh 
PAijwdr. c This soritewhat fabulous chieftain is described as* an Uiich\^ar TLcl-kUfc. 
"if'sto y ^ migrated from Nib&garh in tLc west during the reign 

of the renowned Piithvir&j-*-that is, not quite seven ccntai*u>*4 i 
agoj Obtaining possession of spvera! 'villages in Et4wa and this district, he 
fixed his head-quarters at BiWspur, and introduced settlers qf fcTtir castes, r/r , 
Jarha Lodh&s, Kaka Pandes, Bharawa Baniyds, and KrUsarisht Kiiyaths. The 
village of Bilispin is still owned by Lodhfis; but if it bo true that the Meoa 
overran the pargauah 700 3 ’’oars ago, Man Singh’s rule must hove been of brief 
duration. The reputed descendants of the invading Meos now call themselves 
Th&kurs, concealing nn(]lcf tuv, Justoric names of Cuaahdn and Chandel their 
somewhat obscure origin. They* are permitted neither to cat nor intorimipry 
withtrne Rdjputs, who despise them and often je\cito- their wrath Jiy addressing 
them as Meos. These Moos were driven back upon the Jumna rapines 
by an immigration of Gaur Thfikurs. Hero they ^ established a still trace- 
able cluLurdsiy of which fourteen villages are on this side of the river. A 
largo and powerful brotherhood, they prov^l daring the miitliy the srojicgo 
of the surrounding country. Many Ahirs and Malldlts settled undo^^their pro- 
tection in the ravine villages* On the cession it>f Bundelkhand in llP*>4, Hz 
British Govoniment decidetir to hestow parganah Sikandra, free of revenooj 
Bimmat Bahadur Got^in ns a sop to paeifj tlhat turbulent chief. He died, 
however, before he could be placed iu posses^ion^iand the parg:anah was granted 
instead to his illegitimate son, Narindargir Gosain, whom it was equally dAir^ ^ 
able to conciliate. Barindargir died in 1840,^and the parganab, in dcfaulhof 
lawful heirs, lapsed to Government. It. \/a8) nevoilholoss, decided that, the 
proceeds of his domain should, ^ ip^ho spii;'*^ of the gr^t, remain appropriated 
1 FrithTiraj dwabio^UMt Biiiuu .iupg of J>elH vdf^Utia in lies. 
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MIto ^ family of Ihc late Ri^a, ”* ue., to his tW^tlllo^timate son^. JThe 
jHlages of pi^anah ware liojn* settled ^ith the landboldera in posste- 
PBn, and a yedtiy grant e^airalent to tlv> profits 'hitherto deriv^>from the 
' fyfr ^ as pj,id‘to \aT/ndargir\ repres^nta^vos; % sum was, however, yS^y set 
nRSl8% pay off the late jagirddr'a debts. The pcnJon onjgyed by Ms descend- 
*^i{|%mo'j£ted pftor eighfbefi years to about Rs. IwOO, ahdhas |inco increase 
e{i,1fl^EU. 31,360 p^r annum. The settlimpnt of 1849,wa8,Jm?oted Jiy MrV(now 
■flft^illiam) JMy ir. lie found tho*fl&rganah sufiering*]rr3m ^tho grievou^ 
exactions of the late j&giidir o^is utiderlings. NarindargS: liad hypotheeatou ‘ 
the fevenuo to fanners who enhanced tlfe demand^tn yh ^ nds for a|rears, and 
sold up ^Hie proprietors at their own pleasure Hadf it not been for thSTa.^*;' 
IfWty^of Surnii proprietors! all traces of village commanitSj||awould> lo^g age* 
have disappeared. .Mr. Muir assessed the parganah at the I ^^posslble rate, 
•il^rdor to give it an opportunfly of recovering from its thciw^vesscd condi- 
tion. The incursions of lawless MeosMuring the rebel'ion of 1857-58 some- 
what retarded^ts progress and throw for tho time large areas out of cultivation. 
But, except in times of 'drongh^ a calamity which is to be averted by a distribu- 
tary of the Lower Ganges canal, the parganah is now fairly prosperous. 

BirsauIi or 81 B 8 OL, a Tillac.,e in parganah SArh Solempur, stands on the 
Grand Trank Road, 15 miles south-east of Cawnpore, and 1]^ in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 3,470 inhabitants. About a mile sout^-oa^^f the village is the Sirsaol 
Btatien of the East Indian Railway, but this station is really situated in the 
village of Phyphufir. The lands of Sirsaul are remarkable for their extensive 
poppy cultivation. « 

. ^^Auau, a siibnrb of Cawnpore, had in J.872 a population of 2,015 souls. 

* Tiit&AHRi, a village of parganah S&rh Salomnnr, stands 11 miles south- 
we^t^^awnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 1,760 persons. 







